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PROLOGUE. A.D. 1760. 

Jacob Trefalden, mercliant and alderman of Lon- 
don, lay dying in an upper Chamber of bis house in 
Basinghall-street, towards evening on the twenty-second 
day of March, Anno Domini seventeen hundred and sixty. 

It was growing rapidly dusk. The gi^t house 
was füll of gloom, and silence, and the shadow of death. 
Two physicians occupied two easy chairs before the 
fire in the sick man's Chamber. They were both nota- 
bilities in their day. The one was Sir John Pringle, 
Physician Extraordinary to the King — a brave and 
skilful man who had smelt powder at Dettingen, and 
won the soldiers' hearts by bis indomitable coolness 
under fire. The other was Doctor Joshua Ward, com- 
monly called "Spot Ward" from bis rubicund face; 
and immortalised by Hogarth in that bitter caricature 
called The Company of Undertakers. 

These gentlemen did little in the way of conver- 
sation. When they spoke at all, it was in a whisper. 
Now and then, they compared their watches with the 
time-piece on the mantelshelf. Now and then, they 
glanced towards the bed where, propped almost upright 
with pillows, an old mah was sinking gradually out of 
life. There was something very glia&tl^ m ^ööaK. ^JÄ. 

ffa// a Million of Money, I, \ 
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man^s face, purple-hued, unconscioiws/äiidßwathed in 

wet bandages. His eyes wer§ ijftßQct*. His Ups were 

swollen. His breathing -^og sV)?^ and stertorous. He 

had been smitten ä(mi.}A^i daj at noon hj a stroke 

of apoplexy; Wks carried \iome from 'Change in a dying 

State; aqd-. "tad*. not'spoken since. His housekeeper 

crouchfijl 'bj'. *iiis bed-side, silent and awestruck. His 

^ «Ijireo.sans and his lawyer waited in the drawing-room 

*\l 'Wjlew.* They all knew that he had not two more honrs 

'- to live. 

In the meantime the dusk thickened, and the even- 
ing stillness grew more and more oppressive. A chariot 
mmbled past from time to time, or a newsvender trudged 
by, hawking the London Gazette, and proclaiming the 
progress of Lord George Sackville's trial. Sometimes 
a neighbour's footboy came to the door with a civil 
inqniry; or a little knot of passengers loitered on the 
opposite pavement, and glanced np, whisperingly, at 
the curtained Windows. By-and-by, even these ceased 
to come and go. A few oil-lamps were lighted at inter- 
vals along the dingy thoroughfare, and the stars and 
the watchmen came ont together. 

"In the name of Heaven," said Captain Tre- 
falden, "let ns have lights!" — and rang the drawing- 
room bell. 

Candles were bronght, and the heavy damask cur- 
tains were drawn. Captain Trefalden took np the 
Gazette; Frederick Trefalden looked at himself in the 
glass, arranged the folds of his cravat, yawned, took 
snuff, and contemplated the symmetry of his legs; Wil- 
liam Trefalden drew his chair to the table, and began 
abstractedly tuming over the leaves of the last "Idler." 
Tbere were other pi iw*/^itB qu the table as 
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well — among them a Utile volume called/^Basaelas/* 
firom the leamed peu of Mr. Samuel Johnson (lie was 
not yet LL.D.), and the two first volnmes of ^^ Tristram 
Shandy/' written hj that ingenioita gendema&i the 
Eeverend Laurence Sterne. Both works were already 
poptdar, though published only a few months before. 

These three broth^s were curiously alike, and 
curiously nnlike. They all resembled their father! they 
were aU fine men; and they were all good-looking, 
Old Jacob was a Comish man, had been fair and stal- 
wart in his youth, and stood five feet eleven without 
his shoes. Captain Trefalden was not so fair] Frede- 
rick Trefalden was not so tall; William Trefalden was 
neither so fair, nor so tall, nor so handsome; and yet 
they were all like him, and like eaeh other. 

Captain Jacob was the eldest. His father had in- 
tended him for his own business; bnt, somehow or an- 
other, he had neyer took kindly to indigo. He pre- 
ferred scarlet — especially scarlet tarned up with baff 
— and he went into the army. Having 1^ a roving, 
irregulär youth; sown his wild oats in various eongenial 
European soils; and fought gallantly at Dettingen, 
Fontenoy, Laffeldt, and Minden, he had now, at forty 
years of age, committed the unspeakable folly of mar- 
rying for neither rank nor money, but only for love. 
His father had threatened to disinherit Captain Tre- 
falden for this misdeed, and for five months past had 
forbidden him the house. His brothers were even more 
indignant than their father — or had seemed to be so. 
In short, this was the first occasion on which the worthy 
officer had set foot in Basinghall-street for many k long 
day; and aU three gentlemen werie natorally tomewhat 
constrained and silent. 
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Frederick, the second sou, was tliirty-six; William, 
thirty. Frederick liated indigo almost as cordially as 
his brother Jacob; William, had scareely a tliought that 
was not dyed in it. Frederick was an airy, idle, cho- 
colate-drinking, Bnuff-taking, card-playing, ridotto-haunt- 
ing man of pleasnre. William was a cool, metbodical, 
ambitious man of business, Neither of the three bad 
ever cared mnch for the o-Lher two. It was not in tbe 
iiature of tliings tbat mucb affection sbould exist be- 
tween tbem. Tkeir temperaments and pursiiits were 
radicallj unlike. They had lost their motber whila 
tkey were yet boys. They had never bad a sister. Tbe 
Bweet womanly bome-linka had all been wanting to 
bind their hearts togetber. 

And now tbe brotbers were met nnder tbeir fatber's 
roof, tbis memorable third evening in April; and in tbe 
dark cbamber overbead, already beyond all help from 
human skill, tbat fatber lay dyin^, Tbey were all 
tbinking tbe same tbougbta in tbe silence of tbeir hearts, 
and in tbose tbougbts tber« was neither prayer nor sad- 
ness. Poor old man! He was immensely rieh — be 
was pitiably destitute. No ene loved bim; and be was 
worth Half a Million of Money. 

Mr. Frederick Trefalden took out bis watch, swore 
a fasbionable oatb, and declared that be was famisbing. 

"Have somewhat to eat, brother Fred," snggested 
tbe captain; and so rang tbe bell again, and ordcred 
refresliments to be taken into the dining-room. 

Tbe two yoimger Trefaldena excbanged glancea 
and a covert smile. Tbeir eider brother was already 
assuming tbe master, it sbonld seem; Well, \vell, 
Lawyer Beavington is there, and the will bas yet to 
be read. 
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In the meantime Mr. Fred and the captain go down 
together; for the latter has ridden np from Hounslow, 
and will not object to join bis brother in "a snack of 
cold meat and a bumper of claret." Mr. Will, like a 
8ober Citizen, has dined at two o'clock, and only de- 
sires that a dish of tea may be sent to bim in the 
drawing-room, 

If anything could be more dismal than that gloomy 
drawing-room it was the still gloomier dining-room be- 
low. The walls were panelled with dark oak, richly 
carved. The chimney-piece was a ponderoiis cenotaph 
in black and yellow marble. The hangings were of 
mulberry-coloured damask. A portrait of the master 
of the house, painted forty years before by Sir James 
Thomhill, hung over the fireplace. Seen by the feeble 
glimmer of a couple of wax lights, there was an air of 
sepulchral magnificence abont the place which was in- 
finitely depressing. The very viands might have re- 
minded these gentlemen of funeral-baked meats — above 
all, the great veal pasty, which lay in state in the 
middle of the board. They were both hungry, however, 
and it did nothing of the kind. 

The captain took bis place at the head of the table, 
and plunged bis knife gallantly into the heaxt of the 
pasty. 

"If thou hast as good a stomach, Fred, as myself," 
said he, growing cordial under the influence of the 
good things before him, "TU Warrant thee we'll sack 
this fortress handsomely!" 

The fine gentleman shrugged bis Shoulders some- 
what contemptuously. 

"I detest such coarse dishes," said he, "I dined 
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with Sir Harrj Fanshawe yesterday at the Hammums. 
We had a ragout of young chicks, not a week out of 
the Shell, and some i-la-mode beef that would have 
taken thy breath away, brother Jacob." 

"Td as lieve eat of this pasty as of any iragout in 
Ghristendom," said the captain. 

"Mr. Horace Walpole and Mrs. Olive vere at dinner 
all the time in the next room," continued the beau; 
"and the drollest part of the story is that Sir Harry 
and I adjonmed in the evening to Yaoxhall, and there, 
by Jovel found ourselves supping in the very next box 
to Mr. Horace and Mrs. Kitty again!" 

"Help yourself to claret, Fred — and pass the 
bettle," said the captain, who, stränge to say, saw no 
point in the story at all. 

"Not bad wine," observed Mr. Fred, tasting his 
claret with the air of a cormoisseur. "The old gen- 
Üjßnuin hath an excellent cellar." 

"Ay, indeed," replied the captain, thoughtfally. 

"JBut he never knew how to enjoy his money." 

"Never." 

"To live in a place like this, for instance," said the 
beau, looking round the room. "Basinghall-street — 
faughl^ And to keep such a cook; and never to have 
set up his chariot! 'Sdeath, sir, you and I will know 
better what to do with the guineasi 

"I should think so, brother Fred, I should think 
so," replied the captain, with a touch of sadness in his 
Volce, "'Twas a duU life — poor old gentlemani 
Methinks you and I might have helped to make it 
gayer." 

"Curse me, if I know howl" ejaculated Mr. Fred. 

"By sticking to the business — by living at home 
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— by doing like young Will, yonder," replied the eldor 
brother. "That boy hath been a better Bon than you 
or me, brother Fred." 

Mr. Fred looked very grave indeed. "Will lial^ 
an old bead on young sbonlderB," said he. "Harkee, 
Jacob, hast any notion how the old man hath bestowed 
bis money?" 

"No more than this glass of claret," replied the 
captain. 

They were both silent. A footstep went by in Hfk^ 
hall. They listened-, they looked at each otherj they 
filled their glasses again. The same thought was Upper- 
most in the mind of eacL 

"The fairest thing, Fred," said the honest captain, 
"would be, if 'twere left to us, share and share alike." 

"Share and share alike!" echoed Mr. Fred, with « 
sounding oath. "Nay; the old man was too proud of 
bis fortune to do that, brother Jacob. My own noücm 
of this matter is — hush! Anyone listening?" 

Captain Trefalden rose, glanced into the hall, closed 
the door, and resumed bis seat. 

"Notasoul. Well?" 

"Well, my own notion is, that wc younger sonf 
shall have a matter of sixty or eighty thousand a 
piece; while you, as the head of the family, will take 
the bulk." 

"It may be, Fred ," mused the captain, eomplac^atly. 

"And that bulk," continued Mr. Fred, "will be 
some three hundred and forty thousand pounds*" 

"I shall have to ask thee, Fred, how to spend it," 
said the captain, smiling. 

"Then thou shalt spend it like a prince. Thou 
shalt buy an estate in Kent, and a town-house in 
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Soho ; thou shalt have horses, chariots , lacqueys, liveries, 
wines, a pack of hounds, a box at the Italian Opera — " 

"Of which I don't understand a word," intemipted 
die captain. 

"A French cook, a private chaplain, a black foot- 
boy, a suite of diamonds for thy wife, and for thyself 
the prettiest mistress — " 

"Hold, Fred," interposed the captain again. "None 
of the last, I beseech thee. My days of gallantry are 
over." 

"But, my dear brother, no man of quality — " 

"Fm not a man of quality," said the other. "Fm 
a simple soldier, and the son of a piain city merchant." 

"Well, then, no man of parts and fortune — " 

"The fortune's not mine yet, Fred," said the cap- 
tain, dryly. "And as for my parts, why I think the 
less said of them the better. Pm no scholar, and that 
thou knowest as well as myself. Hark! some one taps. 
Come in." 

The door opened, and a bronzed upright man, with 
something of a military beariug, came in. He held bis 
hat and cane in his band, and saluted the brothers 
courteously. It was Sir John Pringle. * 

"G^entiemen," he said, gravely, "I grieve to be the 
bearer of sad tidings." 

The brothers rose in silence. Captain Trefalden 
changed colour. 

"Is he — is my father dead?" he faltered. 

The physician bent his head. 

Captain Trefalden tumed his face away, Frederick 
Trefalden took out his handkerchief, and ostentatiously 
wiped away a tear — which was not there. 

"Dr. Ward is gone," said Sir John, after a briof 
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pause. "He desired his respects and condolences. Gen- 
Üemen, I wish you a good evening." 

"You will take a glass of claret, Sir John?" said 
Mr. Fred, pressing forward to the table. But almost 
before he could say the words, the physician had waved 
a civil negative, and was gone. Mr. Fred shrugged 
his Shoulders, filled the glass all the same, and emptied it. 

"Zounds, brother," said he, "'tis of no use to be 
melancholy. Remember thouVt now the head of the 
family. Let us go up-stairs, and read the will." 

In the mean time, William Trefalden, like a me- 
thodical young man of business, had been up to his 
father's room to find his father's keys, and down to 
the counting-house to fetch his father's deed-box out 
from the iron-safe. When Mr. Fred and the Captain 
came into the room, they found Lawyer Beavington 
with his spectacles on, and the box before him. 

"Grentlemen," he said, with calm importance, "be 
pleased to sit." 

So the brothers drew their chairs to the table, and 
sat down; all silent; all somewhat agitated. 

The man of law unlocked the box. 

It was füll of papers, leases , transfers, debentures, 
agreements, bills of exchange, and so forth. These had 
all to be taken out, opened, and laid aside before the 
will tumed up. That important document lay at the 
very bottom, like hopeatthe bottom ofPandora's casket. 

"'Tis not a long will," observed Mr. Beavington, 
with a preparatory cough. 

As he unfolded it, a slip of paper feil out. 

"A memorandum, -apparently, in your excellent 
father's own band," said he, glancing throu^k \t, "^StcsL 
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— ha — referg to the amount of hiß fortune. Have 
you, gentlemen, framed any ideas of the extent of the 
property?" 

"'Twaß thoilght my father owned half a million of 
money," replied Mr. Fred, eagerly. 

"More than that," said the youngest son, with a 
shake of the head. 

"You are right, su». The memorandum runs thus: 
^Upon a rough ealeulation, I heU&ve I may eaUmaie my 
present ettate at dbout five hundred and twenty-five thau- 
sand pounda, {Datei) January the first^ Anno Domini 
sevmteen hundred and 3ixty. Jacob TrefcUden* A goodly 
fortune, gentlemen — a goodly fortune!" 

The three hrothers drew a deep hreath of aatisfaction. 

"Five hundred and tweniy-five thousand poundsl" 
repeated the Captain. "Prythee, Mr. Beavingiton, pro- 
ceed to the will." 

The lawyer folded up the memorandum very slowly, 
drew the candles nearer, wipedhis spectacles, and began. 

"*In the name of God, Amen. I Jacob T&efaldbn 
hom in the town of Redrüth in the County of Com- 
wall and now a Citizen of London, Merchant (a Widower) 
being at present in good health of Body, and of sound 
and disposing Mind and Memory, for whioh I bless 
GoD, J^Q tbis eleventh day of January one thousand 
seyen hundred and sixty make and ordain this my last 
Wiirand Testament in manner and form foUowing 
(that it is to say) Imprimis I dbsirb to be interred in 
my Family Vault by the side of my lately deceased 
wife and with as little Pomp and ceremony as maybe» 
Item I gire to such of my Executors hereinafter named 
as shall act undet this my Will Five Hundred pounds 
Sterling each to be paid to or retained by them within 
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8ix Oakmdiur Mmiths afteif my deoease. I give to mj 
three sons Jacob , Frederick and William Five Thou- 
sand pounds Sterling eadb. I give — '" 

"Stay! five thou — please to read that again, Mr. 
BeaTington," inteirtipted Captain Trefalden. 

J'Five Thousand pounds Sterling each," r^peated 
the lawyer. "The amoont is qnite piain. But hare 
patience, gentlemen. We are but at the preliminaries. 
This five thousand each hath, doubtless, some special 
purpose. The main business is to come." 

"Very possibly — very possibly, Mr. Beavington," 
replied the Captain. "I am all attention." 

"*Item I GiVB to my Cashier Edward Prescott 
Five Hundred pounds Sterling. I give to my other 
Clerks One Hundred pounds Sterling each. And I aiVE 
to my Household Servants Two Hundred poundö Ster- 
ling, to be divided among them in equal shares. All 
wbich last mentioned legacies I direct shall be paid 
"within three Calendar Months next after my decease. 
I GIVE to the Minister for the time being of Bedruth 
aforesaid and to the Ministe för the time being of the 
Parish in which I shall happen to reside immediately 
previous to my decease One Hundred pounds Sterling 
each to be paid to them within One Calendar Month 
after thÄt event shall hapipen and be by them forthwith 
distributed in such manner and proportion as they shall 
think proper among the poor Widows belonging to 
their Parishes resp^ctively. Item, I do hereby direct 
and appoint that my Executors shall as soon as pos* 
sible after my decease set apart out of my Property 
which Gonsists entirely of Pei^onal Estate, and is chiefly 
invested in the Government Stocks and Funds of this 
Kingdom, so much of my Funded property as «>ha.\L V^ 
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equal in value to the sum of Five Hnndred Thousand 
pounds Sterling — ' " 

"Ha! now for it!" exclaimed Mr. Fred, breath- 
lessly. 

" ' — the snm of Five Hundred Thousand pounds 
Sterling/ " continued the lawyer, " *which I give to 
the Lord Major and Aldermen of the City of London 
for the time being and their successors for ever In 
TRUST for the purposes hereinafter expressed, and I 
desire that as to this Gift they shall be called ""Tre- 
FALDEN^s Trustees,"" and that the amount of my 
Funded Property so to be set apart shall immediately 
afterwards be transferred to them accordingly.' " 

The lawyer paused to clear his glasses. The 
brothers looked blankly in each other's faces. 

"Good God! Mr. Beavington," gasped Captain Tre- 
falden, "what does this mean?" 

"On my word, sir, I have no more notion than 
yourself," replied the lawyer. "The will is none of 
my making." 

"Who drew it up?" asked Mr. Will, peremptorily. 

"Not I, sir. Your father hath gone to some 
stranger for this business. But perchance when we 
know more — " 

"Enough, sir, go on," said Mr. Fred and Mr. Will 
together. 

The lawyer continued: 

" * And I hereby declare my Will to be that my 
said Trustees shall receive the annual Income of the 
said Trust Fund, and lay out and invest such Income 
in their names in the Purchase of Government Se- 
curities, and repeat such receipts and Investments from 
time to time in the nature of ^^n^nound Interest during 
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the Space of One Hundred years from the date of my 
decease, and that such accumulations shall continue 
and be increased until the same, with the original 
Trust Fund, shall amount to, and become in the ag- 
gregate, one entire clear principal sum of Ninb Mil- 
lion POUNDS Sterling and upwards, And I dbsibb that 
the same entire clear Principal Sum shall thenceforth 
be, or be considered as, divided into two equal parts, 
And I GiVB One equal half part thereof unto the direct 
Heir Male of the Eldest Son of my Eldest Son, in 
total exclusion of the younger Brauches of my Family 
and their descendants. And as to the other equal half 
part of the said entire Principal Sum, I direct my 
Said Trustees to apply and dispose of the same in man- 
ner following (that is to say) in the first place, in pur- 
chasing within the liberties of the City of London a 
plot of Freehold Ground of sufficient magnitude, and 
erecting thereon, under the superintendence of some 
eminent Architect, a Handsome and Substantial Build- 
ing, with all suitable Offices, to be called '"*The Lon- 
don Trbpalden Benevolbnt Institution."" 

** * And in the next place, in affording pecuniary aid 
as weU permanent bs temporary to decayed Tradesmen, 
Mercantile Men, Ship Brokers, Stock Brokers, Poor 
Clergymen, and Members of the Legal and Medical 
Professions, and the Widows and Orphans of each of 
those Classes respectively, and, if thought fit, to ad- 
Tance Loans without Interest to honest but unfortunate 
3ankrupts. With fuU power to receive into the Insti- 
tution a limited number of poor and deserving Persons 
being Widows and Orphans of Citizens of London, and 
to maintain, clothe, and educate them so long as the 
Trustees shall think proper. 
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"'And iD Order tbat such Institution may be pro- 
perly eBtablished and maj be managed and aupported 
In a satisfactory manner, 1 request mj said Trustees 
to prepare a. schenie for tlie pGruiauent Establishment 
and Support thereof, a.nd to Eubmit tbo same tu the 
Master of tiie Bolla for Lis approval. pRovroRo al- 
WAYS tbat in case there »hall be no such Male Heir in 
the direct line ft-om the Eldest Son of my Eldest Son, 
Then I direct my said Trustees to apply Üie firet men- 
tioned half of the said ealire principal sum in founding 
lesaer InstitutionB of a eimilar kind to the above in 
Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol and BinBinghani for the 
benefit of the aeveral classes of persons above enu- 
merated and all which Institutious it ia my Will sfaall 
be governed by the eame Laws and KegnlntionB as the 
original Institution or as near thereto as circumstance 
will permit. Item I oite all the rest and residue of 
my Funded Property, Ready Money and Securities for 
Money, Merehandise, Debts, Pictures, Plate, Fumiture, 
and all other my Property not otherwise disposed of 
Tay this my Will (but eubject lo the payment of my 
Debts, Legacies, Puneral and Testamontary eipensesl 
Uhto my said three Sons in eqnal shares, and in case 
any dispute shall arise between as to the division 
thereof the matter shall Tje referred to my Ejtecutore 
whoae decisioo shall be final. Lastly I appoint my 
friendfl Richard Morton, Erasmns Brooke, Daniel 
Shuttleworth , and Arthur Mackeneie all of London, 
General Merchants, to he the Esecutors of this my Will. 
In wiTNEsa whereof I the said Jacob Trefalden have 
hereunto set my band snd seal the day and year Erst 
above written, 

" ' Jacob Trefaldex. 
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" ' Signed sealed published and declared hy the 
nboye named Jacob Trefalden as and for bis last Will 
and Testament in tbe presence of us wbo at bis reqnest 
and in bis presence bare subscribed onr Names as Wit- 
nesses tberennto. 

" 'Signed. ^ " *Natha]«el Murbat. 

" * Alexander Lloyd.' " 

Mrr Beavington laid down tbe will, and took off 
bis glasses. Tbe brotbers sat staring at bim, like men 
pf stone. William Trefalden was tbe first to speak. 

"I sball dispute tbis will," be said, looking very 
pale, but speaking in a firm, low tone. "It is illegal." 

"It is a d— d, nnnatural, infamous swindle," stam- 
mered Mr. Fred, starting from bis seat, and sbc^ng 
bis clenobed fist at the open doeument. "If I bad 
known wbat a cnrsed old fool — " 

"Husb, sir, bush, I entreat," interposed tbe lawyer. 
"Let US respect tbe dead." 

"Zounds! Mr. Beavington, we'll respect tbe dead,** 
Said Captain Trefalden, bringing bis band down beavily 
upon tbe table; "but Fll be banged if we'll respect tbe 
deed! If it costs me every penny of tbe paltry five 
tbousand, TU figbt tbis matter out, and bave justice." 

"Patience, brotber Jacob — -patience, brotber Fred," 
said the youngest Trefalden, "I teil you both, the 
will is ill^al." 

" How so, sir ? " asked tbe lawyer, briskly . " Ho w so ? " 

"By tbe Mortmain Act passed but a few years 
since — " 

"In seventeen hundred and tbirty-six, Statute nine 
of bis present Majesty King George tbe Second," inter- 
posed Mr. Beavington. 
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" — which permits uo money or land to be given 
in tnist for tlie benefit of any cbaritable nses wbat- 
ever." 

The lawyer nodded approvingly. 

"Very true, very true — very well rememberedY 
Mr. Will," he said, rubbing bis hands; "butyon forget 
one thing." 

"What do I forget?" 

**That *a Citizen of London may, by the custom of 
London, devise Land situate in London in Mortmain; 
but he cannot devise Land out of the city in Mort- 
main,^ and for that quotation I can give you cbapter 
and verse, Mr. Will." 

Mr. Will put bis band to bis head with a smothered 
groan. 

"Then, by Heavensl" said he, tremulously, "'tis 
all over." 

It was all over, indeed. Mr. Fred had spoken 
truly of the pride which Jacob Trefalden took in bis 
fortune. Great as it was, he resolved to build it yet 
higher, and sink its foundations yet more broadly and 
deeply. To leave a colossal inheritance to an unbom 
heir, and to found a charity which should perpetuate 
bis name through all time, were the two projects 
nearest and dearest to that old man^s heart He had 
brooded over them, mati^red them, exulted in them 
Bccretly, for many a past year. The marriage of Cap- 
tain Trefalden in November, 1759, only hastened 
matters, and legalised a foregone conclusion. Well 
was it for Jacob Trefalden's sons that bis fortune 
amounted to that odd twenty-five thousand pounds. 
The Half Million had slipped through their fingers, 
and was lost to them for ever. 
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CHAPTEK I. 

The Passing of a Handred Years. 

Whbn the princess in the fairy tale went to sleep 
for a hundred years, everything eise in that enchanted 
palace went to sleep at äie same time. The natural 
course of things was suspended. Not a hair whitened 
on any head within those walls. Not a spider spun 
its web over the pictures; not a worm fonnd its way to 
the books. The veiy Bnrgundy in the cellar grew 
none the riper for the Century that it had lain there. 
Nothing decayed, in short, and nothrng improved. Very 
different was it with this progressive England of ours 
during the hundred years that went by between the 
spring-time of 1760 and that of 1860, one hundred 
years after. None went to sleep in it. Nothing stood 
still. All was life, ferment, endeavour. That en- 
deavour, it is true, may not always have been best 
directed. Some cobwebs were spun; some worms were 
at work; some mistakes were committed; but, at all 
events, there was no Stagnation. Dn revanche, if, when 
we remember some of those errors, we cannot help a 
blush, our hearts beat when we thiak of the works of 
love and chariiy, the triumphs of science, the heroes 
and victories which that Century brought forth. We 
lost America, it is true; but we conquered India, we an- 
nexed the Canadas, and we colonised New Zealand and 
Australia. We fought the French on almost every sea 
and shore upon the map, except, thank God! our own. 
We abolished slavery in our colonies. We established 
the liberty of the press. We lit our great city from 
end to end with a light only second to that of day. 
We invented the steam-engine and the electric telegraph. 
We leamed to decipher those records which have been 

Half a Million of Money, L % 
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laid up durißg coiintless ages in the heart of tlie ever- 
iasting rocka. We discovered an uasuspected scienco in 
the veiy speech we nse. We orig;inated a sjstem of 
Coaching at twelve miles the hour, which was unrivalled 
in Eiirope; and we superseded it by casting a uetwork 
of iron roads all over the face of the country, along 
which the traveller haa been known t« fiy at the rate 
of a mile a minute. Tnily a maiTellous Century t per- 
haps the most marvellouB which tlie world has ever 
known, sinee that from which all onr years are datedl 

And duriag the whole of this time, the Trefalden 
legacy was fattening at interest, assuming overgrown 
proportiona, doubling, trehling, quadrupling itself ovor 
and over and over again, 

Not 80 the Trefalden family. They had increased 
and mnltiplied bnt Bcantily, according to the average 
of human kind; and liad had lut little opportunity of 
fattening, in so far as that term may he applied to the 
riches of the earth. One branch of it had become ex- 
tinct Of the other two branches only three represen- 
tativea remained. We must pause to consider how 
these things came to pass, but only for a few moments; 
for of all the trees that have ever been cultivated by 
man, the genealügiwil tree is the driest. It ia one, we 
may be sure, that had no place in the garden of Eden. 
Its root is in the grave; its produce mcre Dead Sea 
fruit —~ apples of duBt and ashea. 

The extinct branch of the Trefalden« was iJiat 
whieh began and endfsd in Mr. Fred. That omament 
to Society met hia deati in a tavem row about eighteen 
montha ai^er the reading of the will. Ke had in the 
meanwhile apent the whole of bis fire thonsand pounds, 
rained hia tailor, and bronght an honest enting-house 
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keeper to the verge of bankraptcy. He also died in 
debt to the amount of seven thousand ponnds; so that, 
as Mr. Horace Walpole was heard to say, he at least 
went out of the world with credit. 

William, the yoxmgest of the brothers , after a can- 
tious examination of his prospects from eveiy point of 
view, decided to carry on at least a part of the busi- 
ness. To this end, he entered into partnership with 
his late father's managing clerk, an invaluable person, 
who had been in old Jacob's confidence for more than 
thirty years, and, now that his employer was dead, 
was thonght to know more abont indigo than any other 
man in London. He had also a snug sum in the 
Funds, and an only daughter, who kept house for him 
at.Islington. When Mr. Will had ascertained the pre- 
cise value of this young lady's attractions, he proposed 
a second partnership, was accepted, and married her. 
The firuit of this marriage was a son named Charles, 
bom in 1770, who became in time his father's partner 
and snccessor, and in whose hands the old Trefalden 
house flourished bravely. This Charles, marrying late 
in life, took to wife the second daughter of a rieh East 
India Director, with twelve thousand pounds for her 
fortune. She brought him four sons, the eldest of 
whom, Edward, born in 1815, was destined to indigo 
from his cradle. The second and third died in child- 
hood, and the youngest, named William", after his 
grandfather, was bom in 1822, and educated for the 
law. 

The father of these young men died suddenly in 
1844, just as old Jacob Trefalden had died more than 
eighty years before. He was succeeded in Basinghall- 
street by his eldest son. The new principal was, how- 

2* 
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ever, a stoüt, äpathetic bachelor of self-iadulgent babits,~ 
languid circulation, and indolent physique — a mere 
Roi Fain^ant, witbout a Martel to guide him. He 
reigned only six years , and died of a flow of turtle 
soup to the head, in 1850, leaving bis affairs bope- 
lessly involved, and bis books a mere collection of Si- 
bylline leaves wbicb no accountant in London was 
Augur enougb to decipber. Witb bim expired tbe 
mercantile bouse of Trefalden; and bis brotber, tbe 
lawyer, now became tbe only remaining representative 
of ihe youngest brancb of tbe family. 

For tbe eider brancb we must go back again to 
1760. 

Honest Captain Jacob, upon wbom bad now de- 
volved tbe responsibility of perpetuating tbe Trefalden 
name, took bis Ave tbousand pounds witb a sigb; 
visely relinquisbed all tbougbt of disputing tbe will; 
sold bis commission; emigrated to a remote comer of 
Switzerland; bougbt, land, and berds, and a quaint 
litüe mediseval cbateau surmounted by a wbole forest 
of turrets, gable-ends, and fantastic weatber-cocks; and 
embraced tbe patriarcbal life of bis adopted country. 
Switzerland was at tbat time tbe most peaceful, tbe 
best gp vemed, and tbe least expensive spot in Europe. 
Captain Jacob, witb bis five tbousand pounds, was a 
millimaire in tbe Canton Grisons. He was entitled to a 
seat in tbe Diet, if be cbose to take it; and a vote if be 
cbose to utter it; andbe intercbanged solemn balf-yearly 
civilities witb tbe stifFest old Bepublican aristocrata in 
Cbur and Tbusis. But it was not for tbese advantages 
tbat be valued bis position in tbat primitive place. He 
loved ease, and liberty, and tbe open air. He loved tbe 
simple, pastoral, bomely life of tbe people. He loved 
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to be rieh enough to help bis poorer neighbours — to 
be able to give the pastor a new cassock, or tbe cburcb 
a new fönt, or the young riflemen of the district a 
BÜver watch to shoot for, when the annual Schützen 
Fest came round. He could not have done all this in 
England, heavily taxed and burthened as England then 
was, npon two hundred and'fifty pounds a year. So 
the good soldier framed bis commission , hung up bis 
sword to rust over the dining-room chimney-piece, and 
planted and drained , sowed and reaped, shot an occa- 
sional chamois, and settled down for life as a Swiss 
country gentleman. Living thus, with the wife of bis 
choice, and enjoying the society of a few kindly neigh- 
bours, he became the happy father of a son and two 
daughters, between whom, at bis death, he divided his 
little fortune, share and share alike, according to his 
own simple notions of justice and love. The daughters 
married and settled far away, the one in Italy, the 
other on the borders of Germany. The son, who was 
called Henry, and bom in 1762, inherited his third of 
the patrimony, became a f armer, and married at twenty 
years of age. He was necessarily a much poorer man 
than his father. Two thirds of the best land had been 
sold to pay off his sisters' shares in the property, but 
he kept the old chä,teau (though he dwelt in only a 
comer of it), and was none the less respected by his 
neighbours. Here he lived frugally and industriously, 
often driving his own plough, and branding his own 
sheep-, and here he brought up his two sons, Saxon 
and Martin, the first of whom was born in 1783, and 
the second in 1786. They were all the family he 
reared. Other children were born to him from time to 
time, and played about his hearth, and gladdened the 
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half-deserted littie chäteau with their baby langhter; 
but they all died in earliest infancy, and the violets 
grew thickly over their littie graves in the churchyard 
on the hill. 

Now Henry Trefalden knew right well that one of 
these boys, or a descendant of one of these boys, mnst 
inherit the great legacy by-and-by. He knew, too, 
that it was his duty to fit them for that gigantic trust 
as well as his poor means would allow, and he devoted 
himself to the task with a love and courage that never 
wearied. To make them honest, moderate, charitable, 
and self-denying; to teach them (theoretically) the true 
uses of weälth; to instruct them thoroughly in the his- 
tory and laws of England; to bring them up, if pos- 
sible, with English sympathies; to keep their English 
accent pure; to train them in the fear of God, the 
love of knowledge, and the desire of excellence — this 
was Henry Trefalden's lifelong task, and he fulfilled 
it nobly. 

His boys throve alike in body and in mind. They 
were both fine fellows; brave, simple, and tme. Neither 
of them wotdd have told a lie to save his life. Saxon 
was fair, as a Saxon shonld be. Martin was dark- 
eyed and olive-skinned like his mother. Saxon was 
the more active and athletic; Martin the more studious. 
As they grew older, Saxon became an expert moun- 
taineer, rifle-shot, and chamois-hunter; Martin declared 
his wish to enter the Lutheran church. So the eider 
brother stayed at home, ploughing and planting, sow- 
ing and reaping, shooting and fishing, like his father 
and grandfather before him; and the younger trudged 
away one moming with his Alpen-stock in his band, 
and bis wallet on his back, bound for Greneva. 
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Time went on. Henry Trefalden died; young 
Saxon became the head of the family; and Martin 
retnmed from the Universitjr to aecept a curacy distant 
about eigbt miles from bome. By-and-by, tbe good old 
priest, wbo had been tbe boys' scboolmaster long years 
before, also passed away ; and Martin became pastor in bis 
native place. Tbe brotbers now lived witb tbeir motber 
in tbe dilapidated cbiteau, fulülling eacb bis litüe 
round of duties, and desiring notbing beyond tbem. 
Tbey were very bappy. Tbat quiet valley was tbeir 
World. Tbose Alps bounded all tbeir desires. Tbey 
knew tbere was a great legacy accumulating in Eng- 
land, wbicb migbt fall to Saxon's sbare eome day, if 
be lived long enougb; but tbe time was so far distant, 
and tbe wbole story seemed so dim and fabuloos, tbat 
nnless to laugb over it togetber in tbe evening, wben 
tbey sat smoking tbeir long pipes side by side under 
tbe trellised vines, tbe brotbers never tbougbt or spoke 
of tbe wealtb wbicb migbt yet be tbeirs. Tbus more 
time went on, and old Madame Trefalden died, and 
tbe bacbelor brotbers were left alone in tbe little grey 
cbiteau. It was now 1830. In tbirty more years tbe 
great legacy would fall due, and wbicb of tbem migbt 
tben be living to inberit it? Saxon was abeady a 
florid bald-beaded mountaineer of forty-seven; Martin, 
a grey-baired priest of forty-four. Wbat was to be 
done? 

ßitting by tbeir own warm beartb one bleak winter's 
evening, tbe two old bacbelors took tbese questions 
into grave consideration. On tbe table between tbem 
lay a faded parcbment copy of tbe aldennan^s last will 
and testament. It was once tbe property of wortby 
Captain Jacob, and had remained in tbe family ever 
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Bince. They had brougtt this out fo aid their tlelibe- 
rations, and had read it through carefnlly, from begin- 
ning to end — without, perhaps, being very mncb the 
wiser. 

"It would Burely go to thee, Martin, if I died first," 
Said tbe eider brother. 

"Tbou'lt not die first," replied the younger, con- 
fideatly. "Tbou'rt as yoimg, ßax, as thou wert twenty 
years ago." 

"Bat in tbe courae of nature — " 

"In tbe eouTBe of nature tbe stronger stnff oiitlasts 
tbeweaker. See howmucbbeartierytiuaretbanmyBelf?" 

Saxon Trefalden skook bis bead. 

"Tbat's not tbe question," said be. "Tbe real 
point ia, leould the money fall to tbee? I think it 
wonld. It says here, 'in total exdumon of the younger 
hranchea of my family and tJmr deaeendant».' Mark 
that — 'tbe younger brancbes,' Martin. Tbou'rt not 
a younger branch. Tbou'rt of tbe eider branch." 

"Ay, brother, but what runa befote? Go back a 
line, and tbou'lt aee it saya Ho the direet heir male of 
the eldest »m of my eldest son.' Now, tbou'rt tbe eldost 
Bon of the eldest son, and I am not thy direet male 
heir. I am only thy younger brother," 

"That's true," replied Saxon. "It seems to read 
botb ■w&ya." 

"All law mattera seem to read botb ways, Sas," 
Said tbe prieat; "and are intended to read botb ways, 
'tia my belief, for tbe confusion of the world. But 
why puzzle ouraelves about tbe will at all? We can 
only nnderstand the piain fact that tbou art the direet 
heir, and that tbe fortuna must be thine, tbirty yeara 
hence, if thou'rt alivo to claim it" « 
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Saxon slirugged liis broad Shoulders, and lit his 
pipe with a fragment of blazing pine wood picked from 
the fire. 

"PishI at seventy-seven years of age, «/ I am 
alive!" he exclaimed. "Of what good would it be 
to me?" 

Martin made no reply, and they were both silent 
for several minntes. Then the pastor stole a furtive 
glanee at his brother, conghed, stared steadily at the 
fire, and said, 

"There is but one course for it, Sax. Thou must 
marry." 

"Marryl" echoed the stout fanner, all aghast. 

The pastor nodded. 

"Marry? At my time of life? At forty-sev — 
No, thank you, brother. Not if I know it." 

"Our poor father always desired it," said Martin. 

Saxon took no notice. 

"And it is in some sense thy duty to provide an 
heir to this fortane which — " 

"The fortune be — . I beg thy pardon, Martin; 
but what can it matter to thee or me what becomes of 
the fortune after we are both dead and gone? It would 
go to found charities, and do good somehow and some» 
where. 'Twould be in better hands than mine, Fll 
engage." 

"I am not so sure of that," replied the pastor. 
"Public charities do not always do as much good as 
private ones. Besides, I should like to think that a 
portion of that great sum might be devoted hereafter 
to the benefit of our poor brethren in Switzerland. I 
should like to think that by-and-by there might be a 
good road made between Tamins and Flims; and that 
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ihe poor herdsmen at Altfelden might have a chapel of 
their own, instead of toiling liither eight long miles 
every Sabbath: and tbat a bridge might be built over 
the Hinter Ehine down by Ortenstein, where poor 
Kütli^s cbildren were drowned last winter when crossing 
by the ferry." 

Saxon smoked on in silence. 

"All this might be done, and more," added the 
pastor, "if thou wouldst marry, and bring up a son to 
inherit the fortune." 

"Humph!" ejaculated the farmer, looking very 
grim. 

"Besides," said Martin, timidly, "we want a woman 
in the house." 

"What for?" growled Saxon. 

"To keep ns tidy and civilised," replied the pastor. 
" Things were very different, Sax, when our dear mother 
was with ns. The house does not look like the same 
place." 

"There's öld Lötsch," muttered Saxon. "He does 
' as well as any woman. He cooks, makes bread — " 

" Cooks? " remonstrated the younger brother. " Why, 
the kid to-day was nearly raw, and the mutton yester- 
day was baked to a cinder." 

The honest farmer stroked his beard, and sighed. 
He could not contradict that stubbom Statement. Mar- 
tin saw his advantage, and foUowed it up. 

"There is but one remedy," he said, "and that a 
piain one. As I told thee before, Sax, thou must 
marry. 'Tis thy duty." 

"Whom can I marry?" faltered Saxon, dolefuUy. 

"Well, IVe thought of that, too," rejoined the 
pastor, in an encouraging tone. "There's the eldest 
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danghter of our neigHbour Clauss. She is a good, 
pradent, housewifely maiden, and would suit thee 
exactly." 

The eider brother made a wry face. 

"She's thirty-five, if she's an boiir," said he, "and 
no beauty." 

"Brother Saxon," replied the pastor, "I am ashamed 
of thee. What does a sensible man of seven-and-forty 
want of youth and beauty in a wife? Besides, Marie 
Clauss is only thirty-two. I made particular inquiry 
about her age this moming." 

"Why not marry her yourself, Martin?" said the 
farmer. "I'm sure that would do quite as well." 

"My dear Saxon, only look again at the will, and 
observe that it is the direct heir male of the eldest son 
of the eldest son — " 

Saxon Trefalden pitched his pipe into the fire, and 
sprang to his feet with an exclamation that sounded 
very like an oath. 

"Enough, brother, enough!" he interrupted. "Say 
no more — put the will away — I'U go down to the 
Bergthal to-morrow, and ask her." 

And so Saxon Trefalden put on his Sunday coat 
the following moming, and went forth like a lamb to 
the sacrifice. 

"Perhaps she'll refuse me," thought he, as he 
knocked at Farmer Glauss^s door, and caught a glimpse 
of the fair Marie at an upper casement. 

But that inexorable virgin did nothing of the kind. 

She married him. 

There were no ill-cooked dinners after that happy 
event had taken place. The old house became a marvel 
of [deanliness, and the bride proved herseif a very 
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Phoenix of prudence and housewifery. Slie reformed 
everything — including the hapless brothers them- 
selves. She banished their pipes, condemned old Carlo 
to bis kennel, made stringent by-laws on tbe subject of 
boots, cbanged tbe bour of eveiy meal, and, in sbort, 
made tbem botb miserable. Worst of all, sbe was 
cbildless. Tbis was tbeir bitterest disappointment. 
Tbey bad given np tbeir pipes, tbeir peace, and tbeir 
liberty, for notbing. Poor Martin always looked very 
guilty if any allusion bappened to be made to tbis 
subject. 

Matters went on tbus for seven years, and tben, to 
tbe amazement of tbe village, and tbe deligbt of tbe 
brotbers, Madame Marie made ber busband tbe bappy 
fatber of. a fine boy. Sucb a glorious baby was never 
Seen! He bad fair bair and blue eyes, and bis fatber's 
nose; and tbey cbristened bim Saxon; and tbe bells 
were rang; and tbe beir to tbe great fortune was born 
at lastl 



CHAPTER II. 

Anno Domini 1860. 

Two persons sat togetber in a first-floor room over- 
looking Chancery Lane. Tbe afternoon sky was grey, 
and cold, and duU; and tbe room was greyer, colder, 
duller than tbe sky. Everytbing aboat tbe place 
looked sordid and neglected. Tbe rain-cbannelled 
smoke of years bad crusted on tbe Windows. Tbe 
deed-boxes on tbe sbelves bebind tbe door, tbe sbabby 
books in tbe book-case opposite tbe fireplace, tbe 
yellow map tbat bung over tbe mantel-piece , tbe tape- 
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tied papers on the table, were all thicklj-coated with 
white dust. There was nothing fresh or bright within 
those four waUs, except a huge green safe with 
paneUed iron doors and glittering scutcheons, fixed into 
a recess beside the fire-place. There were only two 
old-fashioned, horse-hair covered chairs in the room. 
There was not even a carpet on the floor. A more 
comfortless place could scarcely be conceived beyond 
the walls of a prison; and yet, perhaps, it was not 
more comfortless than such places generally are. 

It was the private room of William Trefalden, 
Esquire, attomey at law, and it opened out from the 
still drearier office in which his clerks were at work. 
There was a clock in each room, and an almanack on 
each mantelshelf. The hands of both clocks pointed 
to half-past four, and the almanacks both proclaimed 
that it was the second day of March, a.d. eighteen 
hundred and sixty. 

The two persons sitting together in the inner Cham- 
ber were the lawyer and one of his clients. Placed 
as he was with his back to the window and his face 
parüy shaded by his band, Mr. Trefalden's features 
were scarcely d^mguishable in the gathering gloom 
of the aftemoon. His dient — a stout, pale man, 
with a forest of iron-grey hair about his massive 
temples sat opposite, with the light füll upon his face, 
and his hands crossed on the knob of his umbrella. 

"I have come to talk to you, Mr. Trefalden," said 
he, "about that Castletowers mortgage." 

"The Castletowers mortgage?" repeated Mr. Tre- 
falden. 

" Yes — I think I could do better with my money." 
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The lawyer shifted round a little fartlier from the 
light, and drew bis band a little lower over bis eyes. 

"What better do yon tbink you cotdd do with 
your money, Mr. Bebrens?" be said, after a moment's 
pause. "It is an excellent Investment. Tbe CasÜe- 
towers estate is burtbened witb no otber incumberance; 
and wbat can you desire better tban five per cent 
secured on landed propertyV" 

"I bave notbing to say against it, as an invest- 
ment," replied tbe client; "but — I prefer sometbing 
eise." 

Mr. Trefalden looked up witb a keen, enquiring 
glance. 

"You are too wise a man, I am sure, Mr. Bebrens," 
Said be, "to let yourself be tempted by any unsafe 
rate of interest." 

Tbe client smiled grimly. 

**You are too wise a man, I sbould bope, Mr. Tre- 
falden," rejoined be, "to suspect Oliver Bebrens of 
any sucb foUy? No, tbe fact is tbat five per cent is 
no longer of sucb importance to me as it was seven 
years ago, and I bave a mind to lay out tbat twenty- 
five tbousand upon land." 

"Upon land?" ecboed tbe lawyer. "My dear sir, 
it would scarcely bring you tbree and a balf per cent." 

"I know tbat," replied tbe client. "I can aflFord it" 

Tbere was anotber brief silence. 

"You will not give notice, I suppose," said Mr. 
Trefalden, quietly, "tili you bave seen sometbing 
wbicb you tbink likely to suit you." 

"I bave seen sometbing already," replied Mr. 
Bebrens. 

"Indeed?" 
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"Yes; in Worcestershire — one hundred and thirty 
miles from London/' 

*^Is that not somewhat far for a man of business, 
Mr. Behrens?" 

"No, I have my box in Surrey, you know, ad- 
joining the Castletowers grounds." 

"True. Have you taken any Steps towards this 
purcbase." 

"I have given your address to the lawyers in 
whose care the papers are left, and have desired them 
to communicate with you upon the subject. I trust to 
you to see that the title is all as it should be.'' 

Mr. Trefalden slightly bent his head. 

"I will give you my best advice upon it," he 
replied. "In the meantime, I presume, youwould wish 
to give notice of your desire to call in your money." 

"Precisely what I came here to do." 

Mr. Trefalden took up a pen, and an oblong slip 
of paper. 

"You will allow twelve months, of course?" said 
he interrogatively. 

"Certainly not. Why should I? Only six are 
stipulated for in the deed." 

"True; but courtesy " 

"Tush! this is a matter of law, not courtesy," 
interrupted the client 

"Still, I fear it would prove a serious inconveni- 
ence to Lord Castletowers," remonstrated the lawyer. 
"Twenty-five thousand pounds is a large sum." 

"Lord Castletowers's convenience is nothing to me," 
replied the other, abruptly. "I'm a man of the people, 
Mr. Trefalden. I have no respect for coronets." 

"Very possible, Mr. Behrens," said Trefalden, in 
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the Barne subdued tone; "but you may remember that 
yoTir interest has been paid with scrupulous regnlarity, 
and that it is a very bard matter for a poor nobleman 
— Lord Castietowers is poor — to find so heavy a 
sum as twenty-five tbonsand pounds at only six months' 
notice." 

"He did not tbink it too sbort wben he gave me 
the bond," said Mr. Behrens. 

"He wanted money," replied Mr. Trefalden, with 
a scarcely perceptible shrug of the Shoulders. 

"Well, and now / want it. Come, come, Mr. Tre- 
falden, Lord Castietowers is yonr dient, and no donbt 
you would like to oblige him; but I am your client 
too — and a better one than he is, TU be bound!" 

"I trust, Mr. Behrens, that I should never seek to 
oblige one client at the expense of another," said the 
lawyer, stiffly. "If you think that I would, you wrong 
me greatly." 

"I think, sir, that, like most other folks, you have 
more respect for a lord than a woolstapler ," answered 
the man of the people, with a hard smile; "but I don't 
blame you for it. You're a professional man, and all 
professional men have those prejudices." 

"I beg your pardon," said Mr. Trefalden. "I have 
none. I am the son of a merchant, and my family 
have all been merchants for generations. But this is 
idle. Let us proceed with our business. I am to take 
your Instructions, Mr. Behrens, to serve Lord Castie- 
towers with a notice of your determination to foreclose 
the mortgage in six months^ time, if your mortgage 
money is not repaid?" 

Mr. Behrens nodded, and the lawyer made a note 
of the matter. 
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'*I am also to anderstand that sliould Lord Castle- 
towers reqnest a further delay of six months, you 
wonld not be disposed to grant it?" 

" Certainly not." 

Mr. Trefalden laid bis pen aside. 

"If he can't find the money," said the woolstapler, 
"let him seil the old place. I'U buy it." 

"Shall I teU bis lordsbip so?" asked Mr. Trefalden, 
witb a sligbt toucb of sarcasm in bis voice. 

"If you like. But it won't come to tbat, Mr. Tre- 
falden. You're a rieb man — aba! you needn't sbake 
your bead — you're a rieb man, and you'll lend bim 
tbe money." 

"Ittdeed you are quite mistaken, Mr. Bebrens," 
replied tbe lawyer, rising. "I am a very poor man." 

"Ay, you say so, of course; but I know wbat tbe 
World tbinks of your poverty, Mr. Trefalden. Well, 
good moming. You're lookmg pale, sir. You work 
too bard, and tbink too mucb. Tbat's tbe way witb 
you clever saving men. You sbould take care of 
yourself." 

"Psbaw! bow can a bacbelor take care of bimself ?" 
asked Mr. Trefalden, witb a faint smile. 

"True; you sbould look out for an beiress." 

Tbe lawyer sbook bis bead. 

"No, no," Said be, "I prefer my liberty. Good 
moming." 

"Grood moming." 

Mr. Trefalden usbered bis dient tbrougb tbe office, 
listened for a moment to bis beavy footfall going down 
tbe stairs, bastened back to bis private room, and sbut 
tbe door. 

Half a Million of Money» L u • 
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"Good 6od!" exclaimed he, in a low agitated tone, 
"what's to be done now? This is min — min!" 

He took three or four restless tums about the room, 
then flung bimself into bis cbair, and buried bis face 
in bis bands. 

"He migbt well say tbat I looked pale," muttered 
be. "I feit pale. It came upon me like a tbunder- 
stroke. / a rieb man, indeed! I witb twenty-five 
tbousand pounds at command ! Merciful powers ! wbat 
can I do? To wbom can I tum for it? Wbat security 
bave I to give? Only six montbs' notice, too. I am 
lost! I am lost!" 

He rose, and went to tbe great safe beside tbe fire- 
place. His band trembled so tbat be could scarcely fit 
tbe key to tbe lock. He tbrew back one of tbe beavy 
iron-panelled doors, and brougbt out a folded parcbment, 
witb tbe words ^^Deed of Mortgage hetween Gervase Leo- 
pold WynnecUffe^ Earl of Castletowers^ and Oliver Behrens^ 
Esq.y of Bread Street ^ London^'' written upon tbe outer 
side. Opening tbis document upon tbe desk, be resumed 
bis seat, and read it carefuUy tbrougb from beginning 
to end. As be did so, tbe trouble deepened and 
deepened on bis face, and bis cbeek grew still more 
deatbly. Wben be came to tbe signature at tbe end, 
be pusbed it from bim witb a bitter sigb. 

"Not a flaw in it!" be groaned. "No pretext for 
putting off tbe evil day for even a week beyond tbe 
timel Wbat a fool I was to tbink I could ever replace 
itl And yet wbat could I do? I wanted it If it 
were to do again to-morrow, I sbould do it Yes, by 
Heavenl I sbould, be tbe consequences wbat tbey 
migbt" 
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He paused, rose again, took a letter from the table, 
and stood looking for some moments at the signature. 

"Oliver Behrens!" he mused. "A bold hand, with 
something of the German character in that little twist 
at the top of the — , a hand not difficult to imitate« 
eitherl If, now, one only dared to frame an endorse- 

ment — " but then there are the witnesses No, 

no, impossiblel Better expatriation than such a risk 
as that. If the worst comes to the worst, there's al- 
ways America." 

And with this he sank down into his chair again, 
rested his chin npon his open palms, and feil into a 
deep and silent train of thought. 



CHAPTEß III. 

Resolved. 

As William Trefalden sat in his little dismal private 
room, wearily thinking, the clouds in the sky parted 
towards the west, and the last gleam of daylight feil 
upon his face. Such a pale eager face as it was» too, 
with a kind of stränge beauty in it that no merely 
vulgär eye would have seen at all. To the majorily 
of persons, William Trefalden was simply a gentlemanly 
"clever-looking" man. Attracted by the upright wall 
of forehead, which literally overbalanced the proportions 
of his face, they scarcely observed the delicacy of his 
other features. The clear pallor of his complexion, the 
subüe moulding of his mouth and chin, were altogether 
disregarded by those superficial observers. Even his 
eyes, large, brown, luminous as they were, lost much 
of their splendour beneath that superincumbent Tveight 

3* 
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of brow. His age was thirty-eight; but he looked older. 
His hair was thick and dark, and sprinkled ligbtlj 
here and there with silver. Though slender, he was 
particularly well made — so well made, that it seeimed 
impossible to him to move ungracefuUy. His hands 
were white and snpple; his voice low; his manner grave 
and polished. A very keen and practised eye might, 
perhaps, have detected a singular sub-current of nervous 
excitability beneath that gravity and polish — a nervous 
excitability which it had been the business of William 
Trefalden's whole life to conquer and conceal, and 
which none of those around him were Lavaters enough 
to discover. The ice of a studied reserve had effectually 
crusted over that fire. His own clerks, who saw him 
daily for three hundred and thirteen dreary days in 
every dreary year, had no more notion of their em- 
ployer's inner life than the verlest strangers who brushed 
past him along the narrow footway of Chancery-lane. 
They saw him only as others saw him. They thought 
of him only as others thought of him. They knew 
that he had a profound and extensive knowledge of his 
profession, an iron will, and an inexhaustible reserve 
of energy. They knew that he would sit chained to 
his desk for twelve and fourteen hours at a time, when 
there was urgent business to be done. They knew 
that he wore a shabby coat, lunched every day on a 
couple of dry biscuits, made no friends, accepted no 
invitations, and kept his private address a dead secret, 
even from his head clerk. To them he was a grave, 
plodding, careful, clever man, somewhat parsimonious 
as to his expenditure, provokingly reticent as to his 
private habits, and evidently bent on the accumulation 
of riches. They were about as correct in their con- 
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dnsions, as the conclaye of cardinals whidb elected 
Pope Sixttis the Fifth for no other merits than his 
supposed age and infirmities. 

Lost in anxious thought, William Trefalden sat at 
bis desk, in the same attitade, tili dusk came on, and 
the lamps were lighted in the thoroughfare below. Once 
or twice he sighed, or stirred uneasily; but his eyes 
never wandered from their fixed stare, and his head 
was never lifted from his hands. At length he seemed 
to come to a sudden resolution. He rose, rang the 
bell, crumpled up the memorandum which he had 
written according to Mr. Behrens's instructions, and 
flung it into the fire. 

The door opened, and a red-headed clerk made his 
appearance. 

"Let my office lamp be brought," said Mr. Tre- 
falden, "and ask Mr. Keckwitch to step this way." 

The derk vanished, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Keckwitch, who came in with the lighted lamp in his 
hand. 

"Put the shade over it, Keckwitch," exdaimed 
Mr. Trefalden, impatiently, as the glare feil ftdl upon 
his face. "It's enough to blind one!" 

The head clerk obeyed slowly, Ipoking at his em- 
ployer all the while from beneath his eyelashes. 

"Yon sent for me, sir?" he asked, huskily. 

He was a short, fat, paUid man, with no more 
neck than a Schiedam bettle. His eyes were small 
and almost colourless. His ears had held so many 
generations of pens that they stood out from his head 
like the handles of a classic vase; and his voice was 
always husky. 
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"Yes. Do you know where to lay your haud upon 
that old copy of my great-grandfather's will? " 

"Jacob Trefalden of Basinghall street, seventeen 
hundred and sixty?'* 

Mr. Trefalden nodded. 

The head clerk took the subject into placid cqq- 
sideration, and dmmmed thoughtftdly with hiß fat 
fingers upon the most prominent portion of hin waist^ 
coat. 

"Well, sir," he admitted, after a brief pause, "I 
won't say that I may not be able to find it." 

"Do so, if you please. Who is in the office?" 

"Only Mr. Gorkin." 

"Desire Gorkin to run out and fetch me a Con- 
tinental Bradshaw." 

Mr. Keckwitch retired-, despatched the red-headed 
clerk; took down a dusty deed-box from a still dublier 
comer cupboard; brought forth the old yellow parch- 
ment for which his employer had just inquired, and 
slipped the same within the lid . of his desk. Having 
done this, he took an armful of mouldy deeds from 
another shelf of the same cupboard, and littered them 
all about the desk and floor. Just as he had com- 
pleted these arrangements , Gorkin retumed, breathless, 
with the Yolume in his band, and Mr. Keckwitch took 
it in. 

"And the copy?" said Mr. Trefalden, without lift- 
ing his eyes from an old book of maps over whieh he 
was bending. 

^*I am looking for it, sir," replied the head derk. 

"Very good." 

"Gorkin may go, I suppose, sir? It's more than 
half-past five." 
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*'0f course; and you töo, when you have found 
the deed." 

Mr. Keckwitch retired again, released the grateful 
Gorkin, placed himself at his desk, and proceeded with 
mach deliberation to read the will. 

"WhatV at the bottom of it?" muttered he, pre- 
sently, as he paused with one fat finger on the open- 
ing sentence. "What*s wrong? Something. I heard 
it in his voice. I saw it in his face. And he knew 
I should see it, too, when he «alled out about the 
shade. What is it?^ What*s he peering into those 
maps about? Why does he want this copy? He 
never asked for it before. There ain't a farthing 
Coming to him, I know. IVe read it before. But I'll 
read it again, for all that. A man can never know 
too much of his employer's private affairs. Not much 
Chance of learning a great deal of his, either. Con- 
founded private he keeps 'em." 

He read on a litüe farther, and then paused again. 

" Why did he send for that Continental Bradshaw?" 
he questioned to himself. "Why can I go, too, when 
there' s plenty to be done here, and he knows it? He 
wants xne gone* — why? Where's he goin' himself? 
What's he up to? Abel Keckwitch, Abel Keckwitch^ 
my best of firiends, keep your right eye open!" 

And with this apostrophe he retumed to the deed^ 
and proceeded with it sedulously. 

"Well, Keckwitch," cried Mr. Trefalden, from the 
inner room, "have found the copy?" 

"Not yet, sir," replied the trusty fellow, who was 
then rather more than half way through it. "But IVe 
tumed out a boxfiil of old parchments, and I thirik I 
shall be sure " 
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"Enough. Look closely for it, and bring it as 
soon as it tums up." 

"It will turn up," murmored Mx. Keckwitch, "as 
soon as I have finished it." 

And so it did, abont five minutes after, when Mr. 
Keckwitch made bis appearance with it at bis master^s 
dpor. 

"Found? Tbat's rigbt!" exclaimed tbe lawyer, 
putting out bis band eagerly. 

"I won't be sure^ sir, tili youVe looked at it," re- 
pUed tbe bead clerk, witb becoming modesty. 

Mr. Trefalden's fingers closed on tbe parcbment, 
but bis eyes flasbed keenly into tbe lustreless orbs of 
Mr. Abel Keckwitcb, and rested tbere a xnoment before 
tbey reverted to tbe endorsement. 

"Humpb!" Said be, in a sligbtly altered tone. 
"Ye3 — it's quite rigbt, tbank you. Good nigbt." 

"Good nigbt, sir." 

Mr. Trefalden looked after bim suspiciously, and 
continued to do so, even wben tbe door bad been 
Qlosed between tbem. 

"Tbe inan's false," said be. "None but spies bave 
so little curiosity. I sbouldn't wonder if be's read 
every line." 

Tben be rose, locked tbe door, trimxned tbe lamp, 
dismissed tbe subject from bis tbougbts, and begaij to 
read tbe will. As be read, bis brow darkened, and bis 
lip grew stem. Presently be pusbed tbe deed aside, 
and jotted down row after row of cypbers on a piece 
of blotting-paper. Tben be went back to tbe deed, 
and back again to tbe cypbers, and every xnoment tbe 
frown settled deeper and deeper on bis brow. Sucb a 
complex train of bopes and doubts, speculations and 
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calculatioiis as were traversing the mazes of that hnsy 
brain! Sometimes he pondered in silence. Sometimes 
he muttered through his teeth; but so inaudibly that 
had there even been a listener at the door (as perhapg 
there was) that listener would not have been a syllable 
the wiser. 

He took np a litde almanack printed on a card, 
and glanced at the number of days intervening between 
the fonrth and twenty-second of March. There were 
just eighteen. Just eighteen days to the expiration of 
this long, long Century, during which Jacob Tre- 
falden^s half miUion had been accumulating, interest 
upon interest — during which whole generations had 
been bom, and lived, and had passed away! Grood 
Heavens! to what a sum it had grown. It amounted 
now to nine million, üve hundred and fifty-two thous- 
and, four hundred and odd pounds! Words — mere 
words! Words which no brain can distinctly realise« 
He might as well have tried to realise the distance 
between the sun and the earth. And this gigantic 
bequest was to be divided between a charity and an 
heir. Half! Even the half baffled him. Even the 
half amounted to four million, seven hundred and 
seventy-six thousand, two hundred and odd pounds. 
Pshaw! both were so immense, that the one pro- 
dueed no more effect upon his Imagination than the 
other. 

He took up his pen, and made a rapid calculation. 
Supposing it were taken as an income at üve per cent? 
Ha! one could grasp that, at all events, It would 
produce about two hundred and thirty-eight thousand 
pounds a year. Two hundred and thirty-eight thous- 
and a year! A splendid revenue, truly; yet less than 
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ihe income enjoyed by many an English nobleman; 
and not one penny more than might be very easily 
and pleasanüy spent by even a poor devil of an at- 
tomey like himself ! 

It might have been bis own, that princely beritage 
— nay, would bave been, but for the accursed accident 
of birth! It might have been bis; and now to whom 
would it fall? To a stranger — an allen — probably 
to an uncultivated boor, Ignorant of the very language 
of bis forefathers! Oh, the bitter injustice of it! Had 
not he at least as fair a right tp this wealth? Did not 
he stand in precisely the same degree of relationsbip 
to the giver of it? By what law of natural justice 
was the descendant of the eldest son to revel in super- 
fluity, while he, the descendant of the youngest, stood 
on the brink of min? Had it even been left for divi- 
sion between the survivors, both might have been rieh; 
but now 

He rose, pale and agitated, and paced restlessly 
about the room. 

But now, was it not evident that this heir was bis 
bom foe and despoiler, and had he not the right to 
hate him? Was not the band of the desperate man 
against all men, even from the very beginning; but 
was it not first raised against those who had wronged 
him the deepest? William Trefalden was a desperate 
man. Had he not appropriated that twenty-five thous- 
and pounds paid over to him by Lord Castletowers 
two years ago for the liquidation of the mortgage, and 
did not ruin and discovery stare him in the face? 
Having hazarded name and safety on one terrible die 
known only to himself, should he now hesitate to 
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declare war upon bis enemy, who was the paaseseor of 
millions? 

He smiled a stränge smile of power and defiance, 
and ran his finger along the black lines on the map. 
From Dover to Calais — from Calais, by train, to 
Basle — Basle to Zürich — Zürich to Chur. At Chur 
the railways terminate. It could not be far beyond 
Chur where these emigrant Trefaldens dwelt. It would 
take him three days to get there, perhaps three and a 
half — perhaps four. He would start to-morrow. 

His decision once taken, William Trefalden became 
in a moment cool and methodical as ever. All trace 
of excitement vanished from his face, as a breath cleass 
from the surface of a mirror. He thrust the Bradshaw 
in his pocket, scribbled a hasty note to his head clerk, 
carefuUy burned the cyphered blotting-paper in the 
flame of the candle, and watched it expire among the 
dead ashes in the fireplace; locked his desk; tried the 
fastenings of the safe; glanced at the clock, and pre- 
pared to be gone. 

" A quarter to seven already!" exclaimed he, as he 
unlocked the door. "I shall be late to-night!" 

He had spoken aloud, believing himself alone, but 
stopped at the sight of Mr. Keckwitch, busily writing. 

"You here, Keckwitch!" he said, frowning. "I 
told you you might go." 

"You did, sir," replied the scribe, placidly; "but 
there was Heywood and Bennett's deed of partnership 
to be drawn up, so I would not take advantage of 
your kindness." 

Trefalden bit his lip. 

"I had just written a line to you," he said, "to let 
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you know tbat I am going out of town for a fortniglit. 
Forward all letters marked private." 

"Where to, sir?" 

"You will find the address here." 

And Mr. Trefalden tossed the note down upon the 
clerk's desk, and tumed towards the door. 

"Glad you're going to allow yourself a little plea- 
sure for once, sir," observed Mr. Keckwitch, without 
the faintest gleam of surprise or curiosity on his im- 
passive countenance. "Begging pardon for the liberty." 

His employer hesitated for an instant before re- 
plying. 

"Thank you," he said, "but pleasure is not my 
object. I go to Visit a relation whom I have neglected 
too long. Good night." 

With this he passed from the room, and went 
slowly down the stairs. In the passage he paused to 
listen; and when in the street, stepped out into the 
middle of the thoroughfare to look up at the Windows. 

"Strange!" muttered he; "but I never suspected 
that fellow so strongly as t do to-night!" 

He then glanced right and left, buttoned his coat 
across his ehest, for the March wind blew keenly, and 
walked briskly up the lane, in the direction of Hol- 
bom. As he neared the top of the street, close to its 
junction with the great thoroughfare, a thought Struck 
him, and he flung himself back, by a rapid movement, 
into the recess of an old-fashioned doorway. There 
was no lamp within several yards. The doorway was 
dark and deep as a sentry box. There, with eager ear 
and bated breath, he waited. 

Presently, apart from the deep hum of traffie close 
by, he heard a footstep coming up — a footstep so 
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ligbt and swift that at first he thought he must be mis- 
taken. Then his practised ear detected a labouring 
wheeze in the breath of the runner. 

"The scoundrel!'* ejacnlated he, poised his right 
ann, set his teeth, and stood ready for a spring. 

The Signals of distress grew more distinct — the 
Step slackened, ceased — drew near again — and Mr. 
Abel Keckwitch, panting and bewildered, made his ap- 
pearance jnst opposite the doorway, evidently baffled 
by the disappearance of its occupant. 

He was not long left in doubt. Swift as a panther, 
William Trefalden swooped down upon his man, and 
dealt bim a short powerful blow that sent bim reeling, 
pale and giddy, against the wall. It was snrprising 
what muscles of steel and knuckles of iron lay perdu 
beneath the white superficies of that supple band. 

"Dog!" Said he, fiercely, "do you dare to spy at 
my heels? This is not the fiirst time IVe suspected 
you; but I advise you to let it be the last time I con- 
vict you. Ay, you may scowl, but, by the Heaven 
above me! if I catch you at this game again, you'U 
repent it to your dying day. There! be thankful that 
I let you off so cheaply." 

And having said this, William Trefalden walked 
cooUy away without vouchsafing so much as a glance 
to a couple of delighted boys who stood watching the 
Performance from the opposite side of the street 

As for Abel Keckwitch, he recovered his breath 
and his equilibrium as well as he could, though the 
former was a matter of time, and caused bim to sit 
down, ignominiously, on the nearest doorstep. When, 
at lehgth, he was in a condition to retrace his steps, he 
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rose, shook his fat fist in a passion of impotent rage, 
and indnlged in a volley of curses, not loud but deep. 
"TU be even with you," gasped he, more huskily 
than ever. "Fll be even with you, Mr. Trefalden, if 
I die for it! YouVe something to hide, but you shan't 
hide it from me. I'U know where you live, and what 
you do with your money. 111 find out the secret of 
your life before IVe done with you, and then let us 
see which will be master!" 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Chatean Rotzberg. 

Amid the many hundred miles which it traverses 
from its source in the glacier-land to its dispersion 
among the border flats of the Zuyder Zee, the great 
Rhine river flows through no district so füll of stränge 
interest, so wild, so primitive, so untrodden, as that 
deep and lonely valley that lies between Chur and 
Thusis in the Canton Grisons. The passing traveller 
hasten ing on to the Splügen, the wandering artist eager 
for Italy, alike hurry past with scarce a glance or a 
thought for the grey peaks above, or tlie stony river- 
bed below, the beaten highway. They little guess what 
green delicious Valleys, what winding ravines, what 
legend-haunted ruins, and fragrant uplands jewelled 
with Alp-roses and purple-gentian blossoms, lie all un- 
sought among the slopes and passes of the mountains 
round about. Still less do they dream that to some of 
those crumbling towers from which the very ivy has 
long since withered away, there cling traditions many 
centuries older than Christ; or that in yondor scattered 
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ch^ets, some of whicH Cluster like swallows* nests on 
shelves of granite six or eight hundred feet above the 
level of the Valley, there is yet spoken a language un- 
known to the rest of Europe. Only the historian and 
archsBologist care to remember how there lie embedded 
in that tongue the last fragments of a forgotten lan- 
guage; and how in the veins of the simple mountaineers 
who speak it, there yet linger some drops of the blood 
of a lost, a mighty, and a mysterious people. 

Thus it hap'Jjmied that William Trefalden, who was 
neither an archseologist nor a historian, but only a bril- 
liant, unscrupulous man of the world, every fibre of 
whose active brain was busy just then with a thousand 
projects, neither knew, nor cared to know any of these 
things; but took his way up the Valley of Domleschg 
without bestowing a thought upon its people or tradi- 
tions. 

It was about three o'clock in the aftemoon of the 
fourth day from that on which he left London. He 
had been on the road two nights out of the three; and 
yet his eye looked none the less bright, and his cheek 
none the paler. As he strode along in the deep shade, 
glancing up from time to time at the sunny heights 
above his head, his step grew freer, and his bearing 
more assured than usual. There was not a soil of 
travel on his garments. The shabby office coat so in- 
separably associated with its wearer in the minds of his 
Clerks, was discarded for a suit of fashionable cut and 
indefinite hue, such as the British tourist delighteth to 
honour. His gloves and linen were faultless. Even 
his boots, although he was on foot, were almost free 
from dust. He looked, in short, so well dressed, and 
so unlike his daily seif, that it may be doubted whether 
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even Mr. Abel Keckwitch ivould have recoguised hls 
employer at tho firat glance, if that astute head- 
clerk could by any posaibility have met bim on the 

Absorbed in thongUt as he was, bowever, Mr. Tre- 
falden paused every now and then. to reconnoitre the 
principal features of the valley, and maJte certain of 
bis landmarks. The village from ■which be had etarted 
was already left two mUes hehind; and, save a ruined 
watch-tower on a pedestal of rock aome eighty feet 
abovB tbe level of the road, there was no accessible 
building in sight. The Hinter Rhine, -with its grey 
waters still dull from the glacier, ran brawbng past bim 
all the way. There were pine foresta climbing up the 
spurs of the raountaina; and flocks of hrown goats, 
with little tinkling bella ahont their necks, browaing 
over the slopea Inwer tlown. Far above the sound 
of these Httle bells, upiifted, as it were, upon gigantiu 
precipices of bare granite, rose, terrace beyood terrace, 
a whole Upper world of pasture lands, yultivated 
fields, mossy orchards, and tiny hainleta, which, seen 
from tlie Valley, looked like carved toys scattered over 
the sward. Higher still came harren plateaua, groups 
of stEnted fira, and rngg^d craga, atitl thickly sheeted 
with snow; wbile far away to the rigbt, where another 
Valley seemed to open westward, roae a mountaiu 
loftier than all the rest, from tlie Buoimit of whicb a 
vaat glacier hung over in icy folds that glittered to 
the aun, like aculptrared drapery depending from tlie 
Shoulder of aome cotosaal statue. 

Bat William Tretaldea hsd no eyes for this grand 
acene. To him, at that momeiit, the mountains were 
bnt sign-posts, and the sitn a lamp to light him on hia 
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waj. He was seeking for a certain roadside shrine 
behind which, he had been told, he should find a path 
leading to the Chäteau Eotzberg. He knew that he 
bad not yet passed the shrine, and that by this time 
he must be near it. Presently a chapel-bell chimed 
£rom the heights, dear, and sweet, and very distant. 
He paused to glance at bis watch, and then pressed 
forward more rapidly. It was already a quarter to 
three, and he was anxions to reach bis destination be- 
fore the aftemoon should grow much later. There was 
an abrupt curve in the road a few yards further on. 
He had been looking forward to this point for some 
minutes, and feit so sure that it must bring him in 
sight of the path, that when it actually did so, he 
Struck up at once through the scattered pines that 
firinged the waste ground to the left of the road, and 
trod the beaten track, as confidently as if he were fa- 
miliär with every foot of the way. 

As he went on, the sound of the burrying river 
died away, and the scattered pines became a thick plan- 
tation, fragrant and dusky. Then the ground grew 
hilly, and was broken up here and there by mossy 
boulders; and then came open daylight again, and a 
Space of smooth sward, and a steep pathway leading 
up to another belt of pines. This second plantation 
was so precipitous that the path had in some places 
been laid down with blocks of rough stone, and short 
lengths of pine trunks, so as to form a kind of primi- 
tive staircase up the mountain-side. The ascent, how- 
ever, was short, though steep, and Mr. Trefalden had 
not been climbing it for many minutes before he saw 
a bright shaft of sunlight piercing the fringed boughs 
some few yards in advance. Then the moss became 

Half a MUlton of Money, L 4 
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suddenlj golden beneath bis feet, and he found him- 
seif on the verge of an open plateau, with the valley 
lying in deep shade some four hundred feet below. 
There ran the steel-grey river, eddying but inaudible; 
ihere opened the broad Eheinthal, leading away mile 
after mile into the dim distance, with glimpses of 
white Alps on the horizon; while close by, within fifty 
yards of the spot on which he was standing, rose the 
ivied walk of the Chäteau Kotzberg. 

This, then, was the home to which bis great-grand- 
father^s eldest son had emigrated one hundred years 
before — this, the birthplace of the heir at law! Wil- 
liam Trefalden smiled somewhat bitterly, as he paused 
and looked upon it. 

It was a thoroughSwiss, mediseval dwelling, utterly 
irregulär, and consisting apparently of a Cluster of some 
five or six Square turrets, no two of which were of the 
same size or height. They were surmounted alike by 
steep slated roofs and grotesque weathercocks; and the 
largest, which had been suffered to fall to ruin, was 
green with ivy from top to bottom. The rest of the 
ch&teau gave signs of only partial habitation. Many 
of the narrow Windows were boarded up, while others 
showed a scrap of chintÄ on the inner side, or a flower- 
pot on the sill. A low wall enclosing a small courtyard 
lay to the south of the building, and was approached by 
a quaint old gateway supporting a sculptured scutcheon, 
close above which a stork had built bis nest. 

None of these details escaped the practised eye of 
William Trefalden. He saw all in a moment — poverty, 
picturesqueness, and neglect. As he crossed the open 
sward, and came in sight of a steep read winding up 
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from the Valley on the other side, he remarked that there 
were no tracks of wheels upon it. Passing under the 
gateway, he observed how the heraldic bearings were 
effaced upon the shield, and how those fractures were 
such as could only have been dealt by the band of man. 
Not even the grass that had sprang up amid the paving 
in the courtyard, nor the mossy penthouse over the 
well, nor the empty kennel in the comer, remained un- 
noticed as he went up to the door of the chäteau. 

It was Standing partly open — a massy oaken portal, 
studded with iron stanchions, and protected only by a 
heavy latch. William Trefalden looked round for a bell, 
but there was none. Then he knocked with bis clenched 
band, but no one came. He called aloud, but no one 
answered, At last he went in. 

The door opened into a stone hall of irregulär 
shape, with a cavemous fireplace at one end, and a 
large modern window at the other. The ceiling was 
low, and the rafters were black with smoke. An old 
carved press, a screen, some chairs and settles of an- 
tique form, a great oak table on which lay a newspaper 
and a pair of clumsy silver spectacles, a curious Swiss 
clock with a toy skeleton Standing in a little sentry- 
box just over the dial, a spinning-wheel and a linen- 
press, were all the fnmiture that it contained. A couple 
of heavy Tyrolean rifles , with curved Stocks to fit to 
the Shoulder, were standing behind the door, and an 
old sabre, a pair of antlers, and a yellow parchment in 
a black frame, hung over the mantelpiece. A second 
door, also partly open, stood nearly opposite the first, 
and led into a garden. 

Having surveyed this modest interior from the 

threshold , and found himself alone there, Mr. Trefalden 

4* 
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crossed over to the fireplace aad examined the parch- 
mdnt at his leisure. It was Captain Jacob^s commis- 
sion, si^ed and sealed by Bis Most Gracious Majesty 
King Gkorge the Second , Anno Domini seventeen hun- 
dred and forty-eight. Tuming from this to the news- 
paper on the table, he saw that it was printed in somc 
language with which he was not acquainted — a lan- 
gaage that was neither French, nor Italian, nor Spanish, 
but which seemed to bear a vague resemblance to all 
tihree. It was entitled "Amity del Pievel." Having 
üngered over this Journal with some curiosity, he laid 
it down again, and passed out through the second door 
into the garden. 

Here, at least, he had expected to find some one 
belonging to the place; but it was a mere kitchen 
garden, and contained nothing higher in the scale of 
creation than cabbages and potatoes, gooseberry bushes, 
and beds of early salad. Mr. Trefalden began to ask 
himself whether his Swiss kindred had deserted the 
Ohiiteau Eotzberg altogether. 

StroUing slowly along a side path sheltered by a 
high privet hedge, and glancing back every now and 
then at the queer little turretted building with all its 
weathercocks glittering in the sun, he suddenly became 
aware of voices not far distant. He stopped — listened 
— went on a few steps farther — and found that they 
proceeded from some lower level than that on which he 
stood. Having once ascertained the direction of tlio 
Sounds, he followed them rapidly enough. His quick 
eye detected a gap in the hedge at the upper end of 
the garden. From this gap , a flight of rough steps led 
down to a little orchard some eighteen or twenty feet 
below — a mere shelf of verduie on the face of the 
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preoq>ioe, eommanding a glorious view aU over the 
valiey, and lying fall to tHe sunset. It wMa plttited 
thiddy widi fruit treeB, and protected at the vorge of 
the diff by a fragile ralL At the farther end, built ^p 
in an angle of the rock, stood a rustie suxomer-hoiu^e 
newly thatched with In^an com-straw. Towaj?di thifl 
point William Trefalden made his way throngh th« 
deep grass and the wild flowers. 

As he drew nearer, he heard the sound« again. 
There was but one voice now — a man^s - — and ho 
was reading. What was he readiag? Not Gterman. 
Not that Strange dialect printed in the ^Amity M 
FUveV Certainly not Latin. He advaoced a little 
farther. Was it, could it be — Greek? 

Mr. Trefalden's Greek had grown ßomewhat rusty 
these last eighteen years or so; but there could be Q;0 
mistake about those sonorous periods. He recognised 
the very lines as they feil from the lips of the Speaker 
— lines sweet and strong as that god-lSke wine stored 
of old in the Chamber of Ulysses. It was mäSkj and 
many a year since he had heard them, though at £ton 
they had been '^familiär in his mouth as faousebold 
words:" 

About oar heads elms and tall poplars whispered ; 

While from ita rocky cave >eslde iu trickled 

Tho sacrod watera of a limpid fountain. 

The cricket chirped V the hedge, and the aweet throstle 

Sang loudly from the copse. 

Who should this be but Theocritus of Sicily? Wil- 
liam Trefalden could scarcely believe his ears. Theo- 
critus in the Valley of Domleschg! Theocritus in the 
mouths of such outer barbarians as the dwellers in the 
Chäteau Botzberg? 
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Having ended the famous description of the garden 
of Phrasidamns, the reader pansed. William Trefalden 
liastened up to the front of the summer-house. An cid 
man smokmg a G^rman pipe, and a youth bending 
over a bock, were its only occupants. Both looked up, 
and both, by a simultaneous Impulse of courtesy, rose 
to receive him. 

"I beg your pardon," he said, lifting bis hat 
"This is, I fear, an unceremonious intrusion; but I am 
not quite ä stranger, and — " 

He checked himself. French was the language 
which he had found generally understood in the Gri- 
sons, and he had inadvertently used his native Eng- 
lish. « 

But the old man bowed, laid his pipe aside, and 
replied in English as pure as his own. 

"Whoever you may be, sir, you are welcome." 

"I think I have the pleasure of addressing a rela- 
tive," observed the lawyer. "My name is William 
Trefalden." 

The old man stepped forward, took him by both 
hands, and, somewhat to his surprise, kissed him on 
each cheek. 

"Cousin," he said, "thou art thrice welcome. 
Saxon, my son, embrace thy kinsman." 
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CHAPTEß V. 

Mr. Tre&lden and bis Oonsins become better acqnainted. 

Mr. Trefalden took the rastic chair handed to 
him by his yonnger kinsman, and placed it just against 
the entrance to the summer-house. It was his habit, 
he said, to avoid a strong light, and the sunset dazzled 
him. The old man resumed his seat. The youth re- 
mained standing. Both looked at the new comer with 
a cordial, undissembled curiosity; and for a few seconds 
there was silence. 

Mr. Trefalden' 8 eider kinsman was fragile, pale, 
white-haired, wiöi brilliant dark eyes, and thin sensi- 
tive Ups, that trembled when he spoke eamestly. The 
other was a tall, broad-shouldered, broad-browed, power- 
ful young fellow, with a boyish down upon his upper 
lip, and a forest of thick golden-brown hair, crisp and 
curly as the locks of Chaucer's Squire. His eyebrows 
and eye-lashes were some shades darker than his hair; 
and his eyes looked out from beneath them with an 
expression half shy, half fearless, such as we sometimes 
See in the eyes of children. In short, he was as goodly 
a specimen of the race of Adam as one might hope to 
meet with between London and the valley of Dom- 
leschg, or even farther; and this Mr. Trefalden could 
not but admit at the first glance. 

The old man was the first to speak. 

"You did not find your way without a guide, 
Cousin?" Said he. 

"It was no very difficult achievement," replied the 
lawyer. "I enjoyed the walk." 
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"From Chur?" 

"No — from Beichenau. I have taken up my 
quarters at the * Adler.' My Ifmdlord described the 
road to me. It was easy enough to find; not, perhaps, 
quite so easy to follow." 

*'Ali, you came by the footpath. It is sadly out of 
repair, and would seem steep to a stranger. Saxon, go 
bid Kettli prepare supper; and open a bottle of d'Asti 
wine. Our cousin is weary." 

Mr. Trefalden hastened to excuse himself; but it 
was of no avail. The old gentleman insisted that he 
should "at least break bread and drink wine" with 
ihem ; and Mr. Trefalden, seeing that he attached some 
patriarchal import to this ceremony^ yielded the point 

"You have a son, sir, of whom you may be proud," 
Said he, looking after the youth as he strode away 
through the trees. 

The old man smiled, and with the smile his whole 
fiace grew tender and gracious. 

"He is my great hope and joy," he replied; "but 
he is not my son. He is the only child of my dear 
brother, who died twelve years ago." 

Mr. Trefalden had already heard this down at 
Beichenau, but he said, "Indeed?" and looked inter- 
ested. 

"My brother was a farmer," continued the other; 
"I entered the Lutheran church. He married late in 
life; I have been a bachelor all my days." 

"And your brother's wife," said Mr. Trefalden, "is 
Bhe still living?" 

"No; she died two years after she became a mother. 
For twelve years, Sazon has had no parent but mysclf. 
He calls me 'father* — I call him 'son.' I coxdd not 
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love him more if he were really inj owb oßs^mig- I 
have been bis only tutor, also. I bave taugbt bim all 
that I know. Eyerj tbougbt of bis beart is open to 
me. He is wbat God and my teacbing bave made 
him." 

"He is a magnificent fellow, at all events,'' said 
Mr. Trefalden, drily. 

"My brother was almost as tall and bandsome at 
bis age," replied tbe pastor, witb a sigb. 

"Wbat «« bis age?" asked tbe lawyer. 

"He was twenty-two on tbe tbirtietb of last'IXe- 
cember." 

"I sboTÜd not bave taken bim to be more tbaa 
twenty." 

"Twenty-two — twenty-two years, and four montbs 
— a man in age, in stature, in strengtb, in leaming; 
but a boy at beart, cousin — a boy at beart!" 

"All tbe better for bim," said Mr. Trefalden, witb 
bis quiet voice, and pleasant smile. "Many of tbe 
greatest men that ever lived were boys to tbe last." 

"I bave no desire to see mySa'xon become a great 
man," said Martin Trefalden, bastily. "Grod forbid it! 
I bave tried to make bim a good man. Tbat ii 
enongb." 

"And I bave no doubt that you bave succeeded.". 

Tbe old man looked troubled. 

"I have tried," said be; "but I know not wbetber 
I bave tried in tbe right way. I bave trained bim ac- 
cording to my own belief, and ideas; and wbat I bav« 
done bas been done for tbe best I may bave acted 
wrongly. I may not bave done my duty; but I bav^ 
striven to do it I prayed for ligbt — I prayed for 
God's blessing on my work. I believed my prayers 
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were heard; but I have had heavy misgivings of late 
— heavy, heavy misgivings!" 

"I feel sure they must be groundless," said Mr. 
Trefalden. 

The pastor shook his head. He was evidently 
anxious, and ill at ease. 

"That is because you do not know," replied he. 
"I cannot teil you now — another time — when we 
can be longer alone. In the meanwhile, I thank Heaven 
for the chance that has brought you hither. Cousin, 
you are our only surviving kinsman — you are ac- 
quainted with the world — you will advise me — you 
will be good to him! I am sure you will. I see it in 
your face." 

"I shall be very glad to receive your confidence, 
and to give you what counsel I can," replied Mr. Tre- 
falden. 

"God bless you!" said the pastor, and shook hands 
with him across the table. 

At this moment there came a sound of voices from 
the farther end of the terrace. 

"One Word more," cried Martin, eagerly. "You 
know our family history, and the date that is drawing 
near?" 

"I do." 

"Not a syllable before Aww, tili we have again 
spoken together. Hush! he is here." 

A giant shadow feil upon the grass, and young 
Saxon^s six feet of substance stood between them and 
the sun. He held a dish in his hands and a bottle 
nnder his arm, and was followed by a stalwart peasant 
woman, laden with plates and glasses. 

"The evening is so warm," said he, "that I thought 
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our Cousin would prefer to stay here; so KetÜi and I 
have brought the sapper with us." 

"Nothing could please me better," replied Mr. Tre- 
falden. "By the way, Saxon, I must compliment you 
on your Greek. Theocritus is an old friend of mine, 
and you read him remarkably well." 

The young man, who had just removed the book 
from the table, and was assisting to spread the cloth, 
blushed like a girl. 

"He and Anacreon were my favourite poets," added 
the lawyer; "but that was a long time ago. I fear I 
now remember very little of either." 

"I have not read Anacreon," said Saxon; "but of 
all those I know, I love Homer best." 

"Ay, for the fighting," suggested his uncle, with a 
smile. 

"Why not, when it's such grand fighting?" 

"Then you prefer the Iliad to the Odyssey," said 
Mr. Trefalden. "Now, for my part, I always took 
more pleasure in the adventures of Ulysses. The 
scenery is so various and romantic; the fiction so de- 
Hghtful." 

"I don't like Ulysses," said Saxon, bluntly. "He's 
so crafty." 

"He is therefore all the truer to nature," replied 
Mr. Trefalden. "All Greeks are crafty, and Ulysses is 
the ve^ type of his race." 

"I cannot forgive him on that plea. A hero must 
be better than his race, or he is no hero at all." 

"That is true, my son," said the pastor. 

"I allow that the Homeric heroes are not Bayards; 
but they are great men," said Mr. Trefalden, defending 
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his Position less for the sake of argument tlian for tke 
opportunity of studying his cousin's opinions. 

"Ulysses iß not a great man," replied Saxon, 
warmly; "much less a hero." 

Mr. Trefalden smiled, and shook his head. 

"You have all the world against you," said he. 

"The World lets itself be blinded by tradition," an- 
swered Saxon. "Can a man be a hero, and steal? a 
hero, and teil lies? a hero, and afraid to give his name? 
Teil of Altdorf was not one of that stamp. When 
Grassier questioned him about the second arrow, he 
told the truth, and was ready to die for it." 

"You are an enthusiast on the subject of heroes," 
said Mr. Trefalden, jestingly. 

The young man blushed again, more deeply than 
before. 

"I hate Ulysses," he said. "He was a contemptible 
fellow; and I don't believe that Homer wrote the Odys- 
sey at all." 

With this he addressed some Observation to Kettli, 
who answered him, and took her departure. 

"What a Strange dialect!" said Mr. Trefalden, his 
attention diverted into another Channel. "Did I not 
see a newspaper printed in it, as I passed just now 
through the house?" 

"You did; but it is no dialect," replied the pastor, 
as they took their places round the table. "It is a 
language — a genuine language; copious, Äajestic, 
elegant, and more ancient by many centuries than the 
Latin." 

"You surprise me." 

^^Its modern name," continued the old man, "is the 
Bhwto-Bomansch. If you desire to know its ancient 
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iuune> I miist refer you back to a period earlier, per- 
hapi^ than even the foundation of Alba Longa ^ aad 
oertainly long anterior to Eome. But, cousin, you do 
not eat.'^ 

"I bave really no appetite," pleaded Mr. Trefalden, 
who found neither tbe goat's-milk cheese nor tbc^ galad 
particularly to bis taste. ^^BesideSi I am mucb ijatov- 
ested in what you teil you." 

Tbe pastor's face ligbted up. 

"I am glad of it," be said, eagerly. "I am vary 
glad of it. It is a subject to wbicb I bave devoted tba 
leisure of a long life." 

^^But you baye not yet told me tbe ancient namd 
of tbis Bomanscb tongue?" 

Saxon, wbo bad been looking somewbat unegsy 
doring tbe last few minutes, was about to speak; but 
bis uncle interposed. 

"No, no, my son," be said, eagerly, "tbese are 
matters witb .wbicb I am more conversant tban thou. 
Leave tbe ^xplanation to me." 

Tbe young man bent forward, a^d wbispered, 
"Biiefly, tben, dearest fatber." 

Mr. Trefalden's quick ear caugbt tbe almost in* 
audible waming. It was bis destiny to gain more tban 
one insigbt into cbaracter tbat evening. 

Tbe pastor nodded somewbat impatiently, and 
launcbed into wbat was evidently a favourite topic. 

"Look round," be said, " at tbese mountains. Tbey 
bave tbeir local names, as tbe Galanda, tbe Kingel, 
tbe Albula, and so fortb; but tbey bave also a general 
and classi£ed name. Tbey are tbe Kbsetian Alps. 
Among tbem lie numerous Valleys, of wbicb tbis, tbe 
Hinter-Rbein-Tbal ia tbe ebief. Yonder lie tbe passes 
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of the Splügen and the Stelvio , and beyond them the 
plains of Lombardy. You probably know this abeady; 
but it is important to my explanation tbat you should 
have a correct idea of our geography here in the 
Grisons." 

Mr. Trefalden bowed, and begged him to proceed. 
Saxon ate bis supper in silence. 

"Well," continued the pastor, "about two thousand 
eight hundred years ago, these Alps were peopled by 
a hardy aboriginal race, speaking the same language, 
or the genns of the same language, which is spoken 
here to this day by their descendants. These abori- 
gines followed the instincts which God would seem to 
have implanted in the hearts of all mountain races. 
They wearied of their harren fastnesses. They poured 
down into the southern plains. They expelled the 
native Umbrians , and settled as conquerors in that part 
of Italy which lies north of Ancona and the Tiber. 
There they built cities, cultivated literature and the 
arts, and reached a high degree of civilization. When 
I teil you that they had attained to this eminence be- 
fore the era of Romulus; that they gave religion, lan- 
guage, and arts to Rome herseif; that, according to the 
decreed fate of nations, they feil througli their own 
luxury and were enslaved in their turn-, that, pursued 
by the Gaul or the Celt, they fled back at last to these 
same mountains from which they had emigrated long 
centuries before; that they erected some ofthose strong- 
holds, the imperishable ruins of which yet stand above 
OUT passes; and that in this Rhseto-Romansch tongue 
of the Grisons survive the last iitterances of their lost 
poets and historians — when, cousin, I teil you all 
these things, you will, I think, have guessed already 
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what the name of that ancient people must have 
been?" 

Now it happened, somewhat unluckily, that Mr. 
Trefalden had lately read, somewhere or another, a 
review of somebody's book on this very snbject; so, 
when the old man pansed, quite warm and flushed with 
bis own eloquence, he found himself prepared with a 
reply. 

"If," Said he, "I had not taken an impression — 
if, in short, I had had not understood that the Etrus- 
cans were originally a Lydian tribe " 

"You took that impression from Herodotus!" inter- 
rupted the pastor. 

"No; for the best of reasons. I never was Grecian 
enough to do battle with Herodotus." 

"From Tacitus, then?" 

"Possibly from Tacitus." 

"Yes, Tacitus Supports that theory, but he is 
wrong; so does Herodotus, and he is wrong; so do 
Strabo, Cicero, Seneca, Pliny, Plutarch, Velleius Pa- 
tercidus, Servius, and a host of otherSf and they are 
all wrong — utterly wrong, every one of them!" 

"But where " 

"Livy supposes that the emigration was from the 
plains to the mountains — foUy, mere foUyl Does 
not every example in history point to the contrary? 
The dwellers in plains fly to the mountains for refiige; 
but emigration flows as naturally from the heights to 
the flats, as streams flow down from the glaciers to the 
Valleys. Hellanicus of Lesbos would have us believe 
they were Pelasgians. Dionysius of Halicamassus 
asserts that they w^re the aborigines of the soil. Gorius 
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makes Hhean PhoBnician — Bonarota , Egyptian — Maffei, 
Canaanite — Gnamacci " 

"I beg your pardon," intermpted Mr. Trefalden; 
''bnt when I said I bad understood tbat tbe Etruscans 
were of Ljdian origin " 

"Tbey were nothing of tbe kind!" cried tbe pastor, 
trembling witb excitement. "If tbey bad been bis 
countrymen, would not Xautus of Lydia bave chro- 
nieled tbe erent? He never even names tbem. Can 
yoa conceive an Englisb bistorian omitting tbe coloni- 
sation of America; or a Spanisb bistorian passing over 
tbe Gonquest of Mexico? No, cousin, you must for- 
give me for saying tbat be wbo embraces tbe empty 
tbeorie» of Herodotus and Tacitus commits a griev- 
ous error. I can sbow you sucb arcbaeological evi- 
dence " 

"I assure you,'' said Mr. Trefalden, laugbingly, 
"tbat I bave not tbe least disposition to do anytbing 
of tbe kind. It is a subject upon wbicb I know ab- 
solntely notbing." 

"And, fartber," began Saxon, laying bis band gently 
on tbe old man's arm, "I tbink you forget '' 

"No, no, I forget notbing," intermpted bis uncle, 
too mucb possesscd by bis own argument to listen to 
any one. "I do not forget tbat Gibbon pronounced 
tbe Lydian tbeory a tbeme for only poets and roman- 
oists. I do not forget tbat Steub, wbatever tbe tenor 
of bis otber opinions, at least admitted tbe unity of tbe 
Etmscan and EbsBtian tongues. Tben tbere was Nie- 
bubr — altbougb he feil under tbe mistake of supposing 
the Etruscan to be a mixcd race, be believed tbe Rbae- 
tians of tbese Alps to bave been tbe true stock, and 
maintainecl tbat tbey roduced tbe Pelasgl to a state of 
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vassalage. Niebuhr was a great man, a fine historian, 
an enlightened scholar. I corresponded with bim, 
'Cousin, for years, on this very subject; but I could 
never succeed in convincing bim of Üie pnrely Rbsetian 
nationality of tbe Etruscan people. He always would 
bave it that tbey were amalgamated with tbe Pelas- 
gians. It was a great pity! I wisb I eould bave set 
bim rigbt before be died." 

Mr. Trefalden looked at bis watcb. 

"I wisb you could," be said; "but it grows late, 
and I sball never find my way back before dark, if I 
do not at once bid you good evening." 

Tbe pastor put bis band to bis brow in a bewildered 
way. 

"I — I fear I bave talked too mucb," be said, 
sbyly. " I bave wearied you. Pray forgive me. Wben 
I begin upon tbis subject, I do not know where to 
stop." 

"Tbat is because you know so mucb about it," re- 
plied tbe lawyer. "But I bave listened witb great 
pleasure, I assure you." 

"Have you? Have you, indeed?" 

"And bave leamed a great deal that I did not 
know before." 

"I will show you allNiebuhr's letters, another time, 
and copies of my replies," said tbe old man, "if you 
care to read them." 

He was now quite radiant again, and wanted only 
a Word of encouragement to resume tbe conversation; 
but Mr. Trefalden had had more Üian enough of the 
Etruscans abeady. 

"Thank you," said he; "thank you — 'another time. 
And now, good-by/^ 

Half MiUion of Money. L ^ 
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"No, no — stay a moment longer. I have so mucli 
to Bay to you — so many questions to ask. How long 
do you stay in Reichenau?" 

"Some days — perhaps a week.'' ^ 

"Are you on your way to Italy?" 

"Not at all. I wanted change of air, and I have 
come abroad for a fortnight's holiday. My object in 
choosing Reichenau for a resting-place , is solely to be 
near you." 

The old man's eyes filled with tears. 

"How good of you!" he said simply. "I should 
never have seen you if you had not found your way 
hither — and, after all, we three are the last of our 
name. Cousin, will you come here?" 

Mr. Trefalden hesitated. 

"What do you mean?" he said. "I shall come 
again, of course, to-morrow." 

"I mean, will you come here for the time of your 
stay? I hardly like to ask you, for I know the * Adler' 
is far more comfortable than our little desolate eyrie. 
But still, if you can put up with farmer's fare and 
mountain habits, you shall have a loving welcome." 

Mr. Trefalden smiled, and shook his head. 

"I thank you," said he, "as much as if I accepted 
your hospitality; but it is impossible. We Londoners 
lead busy feverish lives, and become enslaved by all 
kinds of unhealthy customs. Tour habits and mine 
differ as widely as the habits of an Esquimaux and a 
Friendly Islander. Shall I confess the truth? You 
have just supped — I am now going back to Heichenau 
to dinner." 
. "To dinner?" 

"Yes, seven is my hour. I cannot depart from it, 
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even when travelling; so jou see I dare not become 
your g^est However, I shall see you daily, »nd my 
young consin here must do the hononrs of the neigh- 
bourhood to me." 

"That I will," Said Saxon, heartily. 

Mr. Trefalden then shook bands ^tb tbe pastor, 
andy Saxon baving declared bis Intention of seeing bim 
down tbe mountain, tbey went away togetber. 



CHAPTEB VI. 

The Yahie of a Napoleon. 

As tbe two Cousins passed across tbe grass-grown 
court-yard, and under tbe gateway witb tbe stork's 
nest oTOrbead, Mr. Trefalden pointed up to tbe broken 
scutcbeon. 

^^Is tbat a record of some mediseval fray?" askedbe. 

"Ob dear no!" replied tbe young man, laugbingly. 
"My great-grandfatber smasbed tbat beraldry wben be 
bougbt tbe place." 

"Tben he was a zealons Repnblican?" 

"Not be. Quito tbe contrary, I believe. No — 
be defaced tbe sbield because tbe cbäteau was bis, and 
tbe arms were not" 

"I see. He did n6t cboose to live in a bonse witb 
anotber man^s name upon bis door. Tbat was sensible; 
but be migbt bave substituted bis own." 

Saxon^s lip eurled saucily. 

"BabI" Said be, "wbat do we want witb anns? 
We are only farmers. We bave no rigbt to them." 

"Neitber bas anyone eise, I sbould fancy, in a re- 
public like tbis," observed Mr. Trefalden. 

5* 
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"Oh, yes — som6 have. The Rotzbergs, wlio lived 
here before us, the Plantas, tbe Ortensteins, are all 
noble. They were counts and knigbts hundreds of 
years ago, when the feudal System prevailed." 

"Nobles who subscribe to a democratic rule forego 
their nobility, my young cousin," said Mr. Ti*efalden. 

"I have heard that before," replied Saxon; "but I 
don't agree with it." 

This young man had a sturdy way of expressing 
his opinions that somewhat amused and somewhat dis- 
mayed Mr. Trefalden. He had also a frightful facility 
of foot that rendered him a difficult companion among 
such paths as led down &om the Chäteau Kotzberg to 
the Valley below. 

"My good fellow," said the lawyer, Coming to a 
sodden stop, "do you want me to break my neck? I'm 
not a chamois!" 

Saxon, who had been springing from ledge to ledge 
of the slippery descent witi the light and fearless step 
of a mountaineer to the manner born , tumed back at 
once, and put out his band. 

"I beg your pardon," he said, apologetically. "I 
had forgotten. I suppose you have never been among 
mountains before?" 

"Oh yes, I have — and I can keep my feet here 
qoite well, thank you, if you do not ask me to come 
down in coranto. I have been up Snowdon, and Cader 
Idris, and plenty of smaller heights — to say nothing 
of Holbom Hill." 

Saxon laughed merrily. 

"Why, what do ffou know of Holbom Hill?" said 
Mr. Trefalden, surprised to find that small jest appre- 
ciated. 
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^'It is a hill rising westward, on the right bank of 
the Fleet river." 

"But you have never visited London?" 

"I have never been fartber than Zürich in my life; 
but I have read Stowe carefuUy, with a map." 

Mr. Trefalden conld not forbear a smile. 

"You mnst not suppöse that you therefore know 
anything about modern London," said he. "Stowe 
would not recognise bis own descriptions now. The 
World hasgone round once or twice since bis time." 

"So I suppose." 

"I should like to take you back with me, Saxon. 
You'd find me a better guido than the mediseval surveyor." 

"To London?" 

"Ay, to London." 

Saxon shook bis head. 

"You do not mean to teil me that you have no 
curiosity to visit the most wonderful city in the 
World?" 

"Not at all; but there are others which I had 
rather see first." 

"And which are they?" 

"ßome, Athens, and Jerusalem." 

"Then I have no hesitation in prophecying that 
you would be greatly disappointed in all three. One 
is always disappointed in places that depend for their 
interest on remote association." 

Saxon made no reply, and for a few moments they 
were both silent. When they presently left the last 
belt öf pines behind them and emerged upon the level 
read, Mr. Trefalden paused and said: — 

"I ought not to let you go any farther. My way 
lies straight before me now, and I caraiot tsäsä \^.r 
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**I will go with yoT^ as ^ as tlie bridge," replied 
Saxon. 

"But it is growing quite dusk, and you have those 
monntain paths to climb." 

"I could climb tbem blindfolded. Besides, we have 
arranged nothing for to-morrow. Would you like to 
walk over the Galanda to Pfeffers?" 

"How far is it?" asked Mr. Trefalden, with a 
glance of misgiving towards the monntain in question, 
which looked loftier than ever in the gloaming. 

"About twenty-three or four miles." 

"Each way?" 

"Of conrse." 

"I am much obliged to you," said thelawyer, "but, 
as I said before, I am not a chamois. No, Saxon; you 
must come over to the * Adler' to-morrow moming to 
breakfast with me, and after breakfast, if you like, we 
will walk to Chur. I hear it is a curious old place, 
and I should like to see it." 

"As you please, cousin. At what hour?" 

"I fear if I say half-past eight you will think it 
terjribly late." 

"Not at all, since you do not dine tili eight at 
night" 

"Then I may expect you?" 

"Without fail." 

They were now within sight of the covered bridge 
and th» twinkling lights in the village beyond. Mr. 
IVfiklden paused for the second time. 

**I must insist upon saying good-by now," said he. 
*^Aiid^ by the way, before we part, will you be kind 
<ii»ii^rii to explain to me the real value of these 
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He took out a handful of loose money, and Saxon 
examined the pieces by the waning light. 

"My charretier to-day wotdd not take French Francs," 
continued Mr. Trefalden, "but asked for Müntz money. 
When I offered bim these Swiss francs he was satisfied. 
"What is -tbe difference in value between a French and 
a Swiss franc? What is Müntz money? How many of 
these pieces should I get for a Napoleon, or an English 
sovereign?" 

Saxon shook bis head. 

"I don't know," said he. "I have not the least 
idea." 

Mr. Trefalden thought he had been misunder- 
stood. 

"I beg your pardon," said he. "Perhaps I have 
not explained myself clearly. This Müntz money — " 

"Müntz money is Swiss money," interrupted Saxon. 
"That is to say, the new uniform coinage voted by the 
Diet in 1850." 

"Well, what is this Swiss franc worth?" 

"A hundred rappen." 

"Then a rapp is equivalent to a French Centime?" 

Saxon looked puzzled. ' 

"The rappen are issued instead of the old batzen," 
said he. 

Mr. Trefalden smiled. 

"We don't quite understand each other yet," he 
said, taking a Napoleon from the number. "What I 
want to know is simply how many Swiss francs I 
ought to receive for this?" 

Saxon took the Napoleon between bis finger and 
thumb, and examined it on both sides with some 
curiosity. 
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"I don't think it is worth anything at all here," 
he replied, as he gave it back. "What is it?" 

"What is itl Why, a Napoleon! Do you mean 
to say that you never saw one before?" 

"I don't think I ever did." 

"But I know they are current here, for I changed 
one at Chnr." 

Saxon looked as if he could not comprehend his 
coosin^s evident surprise. 

"You may be right," said he. "I cannot teil; but 
I will ask my father when I go home. I daresay lie 
can explain it to you." 

Mr. Trefalden^s amazement was so great that he 
took no pains to conceal it. 

"But, my dear fellow," he said, "you cannot be 
unacquainted with the Standard value of money — 
with the relative value of gold and silver?" 

"I assure you I know nothing at all about it." 

"But — but it is incomprehensible." 

"Why so? It is a subject which has never 
come under my Observation, and in which I take no 
interest." 

' "Yet in the ordinary transactions of lifo — of 
farming life, for instance, such as your own — in the 
common buying and selling of every day " 

"I have nothing to do with that. My father 
manages all matters connected with the land." 

"Well, then, if it were only as a guido to the 
expenditure of your own money, some such knowledgc 
is necessary and valuable." 

"But I have no money," replied Saxon, with the 
simplicity of a savage. 

"No money? Nene whatever?" 
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"None." 

"Do you never have any?" 

"Never." 

"Have you never had any?" ^ 

"Never in my life." 

Mr. Trefalden drew a long breath, and said no 
more. 

"That seems to surprise you very much," said 
Saxon, laughingly. 

"WeU — it does." 

"But it need not What do I want with money? 
Of what use would it be to me? What should I do 
with it? What ü money? Nothing. Nothing but a 
sign, the interpretation of which is food, clothing, 
firing, and other comforts and necessaries of life. I 
have all these, and, having them, need no money. It 
is sufficiently piain." 

"Ah, yes, it is piain — quite piain," rejoined the 
jlawyer, abstractedly. "I see it all now. You are 
perfectly right, Saxon. You would not know what to 
do with it, if you had it Good night" 

"Good night" 

"Don't forget half-past eight to-morrow." 

"No, no. Good night" 

And so they shook hands and parted. 

Mr. Trefalden was somewhat late that evening for 
his dinner-, but the cook at the Adler was an ezpert 
artist, and not to be disconcerted by so commonplace 
an emergency. It was a very recherche little dinner, 
and Mr. Trefalden was unusually well disposed to 
enjoy it Never, surely, was trout more fresh; never 
was Mayonnaise better flavoured; never had Lafitte a 
more delicate aroma. Mr. Trefalden dined deliberately. 
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praised the cook with the grace of a connoisseur, and 
lingered luxuriously over his dessert. His meditations 
were pleasaiit, and the claret was excellent. 

" A simple old pastor with a mania for archaeology," 
mattered he, as he sipped his cura^oa and watched the 
smoke of his cigar: '^a simple old pastor with a mania 
for archflßology, and a young harbarian, who reads 
Theocritus and never saw a Napoleon! What a de- 
licious combination of circumstances ! What a glorious 
field for enterprise! Verily, the days of El Dorado 
have tipme back again!^^ 



CHAPTER VII. 

Pastor Mfirtin's Theory. 

The pastor had spoken from his heart of hearts 
when he told Mr. Trefalden with what solicitude he 
had edncated his brother's orphan; but he did not telL^ 
him all, or even half, of the zeal, humility, and devo- 
tion with ^which he had fulfilled that heavy duty. 
Knowing Üie fall extent of his responsibility, he had 
accepted it from the very hoar of the boy's birth. He 
had lain awake, night after night, while little Saxon 
was yet in his cradle, pondering and praying, and 
asking himself how he shoald fortify this yoang soul 
against the temptations of the world. He had written 
oat fall a dozen elaborate schemes of edacation for 
him, before the child coald babble an articalate word. 
He spent his leisare in stadying the lives of great and 
Tirtaoas men, that he might thence gather something 
of their tatelage; and, to this end, toiled patiently 
once again throagh all Platarch's crabbed Greek, and 
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FuUer^s still more crabbed Euglish. He eompiled 
formidable lists of all kinds of instructive books for 
bis pupiFs futore reading, long before bis joung ears 
had ever beard of the penances ending in "ology." 
He fiUed reams of sermon paper with unobjectionable 
extracts from the classic poets, and made easy abstracts 
of Euclid and Aristotle for bis sole use and benefit 
In sbort, be laid himself down before the wheels of 
this baby Juggemaut in a spirit of the nttermost self- 
devotion and love, giving np to bim every moment 
upon wbich bis pastoral duties beld no claim, and 
sacrificing even the Etroscans for bis dear sake. 

The boy's education may almost be said to have 
dated from the day on which he first began to langb, 
and put out bis little arms at the sight of those he 
loved. Uncle Martin, in spite of some matemal Opposi- 
tion, took care of that. He asserted bis position at 
once; and quietly, but firmly maintained. He it was 
who taught the chüd bis first utterances — who guided 
bis first feeble steps upon the soft sward out of doors 
— who trained bis tongue to stammer its firist prayer. 
He taught bim that God had made the sun, and the 
Stars, and the green trees. He led him to see use and 
beauty in all created things — even in the most un- 
lovely. He brought him up to fear the darkness no 
more than the light; to admire all that was beautifol; 
to rcvcrcnce all that was noble; to love everything 
that had lifo. He woul3 not even let him have a toy 
that was not in some way suggestive of gracefulness or 
Service. 

When little Saxon was but two years old, his 
mother died; and the good pastor pursued his labour 
henceforth without even a semblance of Opposition. 
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Saxon the eider believed in bis brother as of old, and 
deferred to bim in everytbing; Martin did not, perbaps, 
believe quite so implicitly in bimself; but, as be told 
bis consin, be prayed for ligbt, and only strove to 
know bis dn^, tibat be migbt perform it 

As time went on, tbat duty became daily of more 
extensive Operation. Tbe boy grew portentously botb 
in ideas and incbes. He developed an alarming appetite 
for books, as well as bread and butter. His curiosity 
became insatiable, and bis industry indefatigable. In 
sbort, be perplexed bis tutor sorely, and unconsciously 
raised np a bost of difficulties wbicb bad been left 
quite nnprovided for in tbe good pastor's tbeories. 

For Martin Trefalden bad tbeories — very stränge, 
unworldly, eccentric tbeories, indeed — wbicb looked 
wonderftdly well upon paper, and bad been proved by 
bim to bis brotber over and over again, as they sat 
Smoking togetber by tbeir fireside o' nigbts; but wbicb 
bad various disagreeable ways of tripping bim up, and 
leaving bim in tbe lurcb, now tbat tbey came to be 
put into practice. 

Cbief and foremost among tbese was bis grand 
theory about tbe Trefalden legacy. 

Having persuaded bis brotber to marry, and baving, 
as it were, compelled Saxon the younger to enter ou 
tbis stage of mortal life, it obviously beboved bim 
above all otber tbings to arm tbat little Christian 
«gainst tbe peculiar dangers lind temptations to wbich 
bis Singular destiny exposed bim. He must be trained 
in habits of innocence, frugality, charity, and self- 
dcnial. He must be taagbt to prize only the simplest 
pleasares. He must be doubly and trebly fortified 
i^^MBst pride, avarice, prodigalit^ »«If-indulgencc, and 
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every other sin of which wealth is fruitful. Above 
all, argaed the pastor, he must not love monej. Nay 
more, he must be wholly indifferent to it. He must 
regard it as a mere sign — an expedient — a medium 
of exchange — a thing valueless in itself, and desirable 
onlj because it is convenient. His childidh band must 
never be suUied by it. His innocent thoughts must 
never «itertain it. He shall be as pure from the taint 
of gold as the first dwellers in Paradise. 

"But when he grows upj brother Martin," suggested 
the father one evening, while they sat talking it over, 
as usual, in the chimney comer: "when he grows up, 
you know, and the money really falls due — what 
then?" 

"What do you mean, Sax?" 

"He won't know what to do with it." 

"But you will," replied the pastor, sharply; "and, 
after all, 'tis you are the heir — not he. You never 
seem to remember that, brother Sax." 

The farmcr made no reply. 

"And by that time, too," continued Martin, "Öie 
boy will be old enough to understand the right uses of 
wealth." 

"You'U teach him those, brother Martin," said the 
farmer. 

"You and I together." 

Saxon the eider smoked on in silence for a moment 
or two; then, laying his l)0,nd gently on the pastor's 
sleeve, "Brother Martin," he said, "thou'rt younger 
than I, as I have reminded thee once or twice before. 
I don't believe that I have a very long life before me. 
I don't feel as if I should ever inherit that fortune , or 
see my boy with a beard upon his chin." 
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He was right He died, as we know, twelre years 
before the centurjr expired, and Martin Trefalden con- 
tinued to bring up his nephew in bis own way. He 
could ride bis bobby now at any pace be pleased, witb- 
ont even tbe Interruption of a meek question by tbe 
way; so be ambled on year after year witb bis eyes 
sbut, and refased to recognise tbe fact tbat Saxon was 
no longer a boy. He made bimself wilfuUy blind botb 
to bis moustacbe and bis incbes. He would not believe 
tbat tbe time was already come for discussing tbe for- 
bidden sabjeet. He conld not endure to teil bis young 
^partan tbat be must one day be rieb; and so, as it 
were, be tbe first to raise bis band against tbat fabric 
of unworldliness wbicb it bad been tbe labour of bis 
life to erect. 

Of late, bowever, be bad "bad misgivings." He 
bad begun to wonder wbetber perfect ignorance of life 
was really tbe best preparation for a career of useful- 
ness, and wbetber tbe College at Geneva migbt not 
bave proved a better scbool for bis nepbew tban tbe 
solitude of Domlescbg. 

Tbus matters stood wben William Trefalden Es- 
quire, of Cbancery-lane , London, made bis appearance 
at tbe Cbäteau Kotzberg; and tbus it bappened tbat 
bis cousin Saxon, tbe beir to four millions and a-balf 
of funded property, bad no notion of tbe value of a 
Kapoleon, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Mr. TreCftlden meets Acqoaintances by the Way. 

PuKCTUAL as the minute band of the quaint little 
Swiss timepiece on the mantel-shelf , was Saxon to his 
appointment. The first metallic chime of the half-hour 
was jnst striking as he reached the inn door, and the 
rapid smiting of his iron heel on the paved corridor 
leading to the salon drowned the vibrations of the se- 
cond. He found the breakfast table laid beside an 
open window looking upon the garden and the monn- 
tains, and his consin tuming over the leaves of a large 
book at the farther end of the room. 

"It is pleasant to find one's seif so good a judge of 
character," said Mr. Trefalden, advancing with out- 
stretched band. "I feit snre you would be true to 
time, Saxon — so sure, that I had sent the ^^^ bsw&j 
to be poached — and here they are! Come, sit down. 
I hope you're hungry." 

"Indeed I am," replied Saxon, making a vigorous 
onslanght upon the loaf. 

"You seem to have brought the monntain air in 
with you," said Mr. Trefalden, with a half-envious 
glance at his fresh young cheek and breezy curls. "It 
is a glorious moming for Walking." 

"That it is; and I have been up to some of the 
high pastures in search of one of our goats. It was so 
clear at six o'clock that I saw the Glämisch quite 
plainly." 

"What is the Glämisch — a monntain?" 

"Yes — a splendid monntain*, the highest in the 
Canton Glarus." 
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"What wine do you prefer, Saxon?" 

"Oh, either, thank yon. I like tlie one as well as 
tlie other." 

Mr. Trefalden raised bis eyes from the carte des 
vins. 

"What '*one' and what 'other' do you mean?" 
asked he. 

"The red and the white." 

"You mean vin ordinaire?" 

"Certainly. Why not?" 

Mr. Trefalden shrugged his Shoulders. 

"t don't drink vinegar myself," said he, "and I 
should not choose to place it before you. We will try 
a bettle of our host's Chäteau Margaux. I suppose you 
like that?" 

"I don't know," replied Saxon. "I never tasted it." 

"Have you ever tasted Champagne?" 

"Never." 

"Would you like to do so?" 
p "Indeed I don't care. I like one thing just as well 
as another. These cutlets are capital." 

Mr. Trefalden looked at his cousin with an expres- 
sion of mingled wonder and compassion. 

"My dear boy," said he, "what have you done, 
that you should on/y like one thing as well as an- 
other?" 

Saxon looked puzzled. 

"It is a shocking defect, either of Constitution or 
education," continued Mr. Trefalden, gravely. "You 
must try to get over it. Don't laugh. I am perfecUy 
serious. Here, taste this pät^, and teil me if you like 
it oMly as well as the cutlets." 

Saxon tasted it, and made a wry face. 
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"What is it made of?" said he. "What are thoee 
nasty black things in it?" 

"It is a pät^ de foie gras," replied Mr. Trefalden, 
pathetically, "and those nasty black things are truffles 
— the greatest delicacies imaginable." 

Saxon laughed heartily, poured some claret into a 
tnmbler, and put out his hand for the water-bottle. 

"You are not going to mix that Ghäteau Margauxl" 
cried Mr. Trefalden. 

"Why not?" 

"Because it is sacrilege to spoil the flavour." 

"But I am thirsty." 

"So much the better. Your palate is all the more 
susceptible. Try the first glass pure, at all events." 

Saxon submitted, and emptied his glass at a 
draught. 

"That w delicious," said he. 

"You really think so?" 

" Unquestionably." 

"You prefer it to the vin ordinaire?" 

"I do, indeed." 

Mr. Trefalden drew a deep breath of satisfaction. 

^''AllonsP^ said he. "Then there is some little hope 
for you, Saxon, after all." 

"But — " 

"But what?" 

Saxon blushed and hesitated. 

"But I am not sure," said he, "that I prefer it to 
the vin d'Asti." 

Mr. Trefalden leaned back in his chair imd groaned 
aloud. 

"I'm sure I'm very sorry," laughed Saxon, with a 

Ualf a MiUion of Money, L Q 
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Comic look, half sby, half penitent. *'But — but it 
isn't my fault, is it?" 

Before Mr. Trefalden could reply to this appeal, 
there was a rustüng of silk, and a sound of voiees in 
the corridor, and a lady and gentleman entered the 
salon, conversing eamestly. Seeing others in the room, 
they checked themselves. In the same instant Mr. Tre- 
falden, who sat partly turned towards the door, rose 
and exclaimed: 

"Mademoiselle Colonna!" 

The lady put out her hand. 

"You here, Mr. Trefalden?" said she. ''^Fadre mio, 
you remember Mr. Trefalden?" 

The gentleman, who held bis bat in one band and 
a bündle of letters and papers in the other, bowed 
somewbat distantly, and said he believed he had had 
the pleasure of meeting Mr. Trefalden before. 

"Yes, at Castletowers ," replied the lawyer. 

The gentleman's dark face lighted up instantly, 
and, laying bis hat aside, he also advaneed to shake 
hands. 

"Forgive me," he said, "I did not remember that 
you were a friend of Lord Castletowers. Have you 
seen bim lately? I hope you are well. This is a charm- 
ing Spot. Have you been here long? We have only 
this moment arrived." 

He asked questions without waiting for replies, and 
spoke hurriedly and abstractedly, as if bis thoughts 
were busy elsewhere all the time. Both bis accent and 
bis daughter's were slightly foreign, but bis was more 
foreign than her^s. 

"I only came yesterday," replied Mr. Trefalden, 
'^and I propose to stay here for a week or two. May 
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one venture to hope that jon are aboat to do the 
same?" 

The young lady shook her head. Her father had 
already moved away to the opposite side of the room, 
and was examining his letters. 

"We are only waiting to breakfast while our vet- 
tnrino feeds his horses," said she; ^*and we hope to 
reach Chur in time for the midday train." 

"A short sojoum," said Mr. Trefalden. 

"Yes; I am sony for it We have travelled by 
this road very often, and always in haste. The place, 
I am snre, wonld repay investigation. It is veiy 
beantifol.^^ 

"You come from Italy, T snppose?" 

"Yes, from Milan." 

"And are, of course, as devoted as ever to the 
good cause?" 

Her eyes seemed to flash and dilate as she lifted 
them suddenly upon her interrogator. 

"You know, Mr. Trefalden," said she, "that we 
live for no other. But why do you call it the 'good' 
cause? You have never joined us — you have never 
helped US. I had no idea that you deemed it a good 
cause." 

"Then you did me injustice," replied the lawyer, 
with an unembarrassed smile. "The liberty and unity 
of a great people must be a good cause. I should 
blush for my opinions if I did not think so." 

"Then why not give us the support of your 
name?" 

"Because, my dear madam, it would bring no sup- 
port with it. I am an obscure man. I have neither 
wealth nor influence." 
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"Even if that were so, it would ba of little im- 
portance," said Mademoiselle Colonna, eagerly. "Every 
volunteer is precious — even the humblest and weakest. 
But you are neither, Mr. Trefalden. You are far from 
being an obscure man. Yon are a very brilliant man 
■ — nay, I mean no compliment. I only repeat wliat I 
have often heard. I know tliat you have talent, and 
I am sure you are not witliout influence. You would 
be a most welcome accession to our staff." 

"Indeed, Mademoiselle Colonna, you over-estimate 
me in every way." 

"I do not tbink so." 

"I ougbt also to teil you tbat I am a very busy 
man. My wbole lifo is absorbed by my professional 
duties." 

"It is always possible to find time for good deeds," 
replied the lady. 

"I fear, not always." 

'^Dnfin^ we are not exacting. To tbose friends 
who can give us but tbeir names and their sympathies, 
we are grateful. You will be one of tbose, I am sure." 

"It is better to give nothing, than to give tbat 
wbicb is wortbless," said Mr. Trefalden. 

Mademoiselle Colonna met tbis reply with a sligbt 
curl of tbe lip, and anotber flasb of ber magnificent 
eyes. 

"Tbose wbo are not for Italy, are against her, Mr. 
Trefalden," she said, coldly, and tumed away. 

The lawyer recovered bis position with perfect tact. 

"I cannot allow Mademoiselle Colonna to mistake 
me a second time," he said. "If she does me the 
honour to value my poor name at more than its worth, 
I can but place it at her disposal." 
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"Are yon sincere?" she said, quiddy. 

"Undoubtedly." 

"You permit us the use of yonr name?" 

Mr. Trefalden smiled, and bent his head. 

"Thanks in the name of the cause." 

"But, signora " 

"But what?" 

"You will forgive me if I desire to know in what 
manner you propose to make my name eerviceable?" 

"I shall enter it on our general committeö list" 

"Is that all?" 

"All — ' neither more nor less." 

Mr. Trefalden's face showed neither satisfaction Her 
dissatisfaction. It was perfectly pladd and indiftetent, 
like his smile. Mademoiselle Colonna looked at him 
as if she would read him through; but ehe could do 
nothing of the kind. 

"If you repent of the permission you have granted," 
she began, "or object to'the publicity of— -— " 

"No, no," interposed the lawyer, with a little de* 
precatory raising of the band, "not at all. It gives me 
much pleasure." 

"If, then, on the contrary, you choose at any lime 
to favour us with more active aid," continued she, 
"you need only write to my father, or Lord Castle- 
towers, or, indeed, any of the honorary secretAries, 
and your co-operation will meet with grateful and im" 
mediate acceptance. Till then, no demand will be made 
upon your time or patience." 

Mr. Trefalden bowed. 

" Have you many such drones in your hiye, signora?" 
asked he. 

"Hundreds." 
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"But they only can be incumbrances." 

"Quite ihe contrary. They are of considerable 
value. Their names give weight to our cause in the 
eyes of the world; and the printed lists which contain 
them find their way into every court and cabinet in 
Europe. For instance, I have here a paper " 

She paused, glanced towards Saxon, and dropping 
her voice ahnest to a whisper, said — 

"Your guide, I suppose? Does he understand 
English?" 

"Perfectly," replied Mr. Trefalden, answering the 
second question, and taking no notice of the first. "As 
well as you, or myself." 

"2>^/ Have I said too mnch? Is he safe?" 

"I would answer for him with my head, if even 
he had understood the purport of our conversation — 
which he has not done." 

"How can you be sure of that?" 

"Because he is a wild mountaineer, and knows no 
more of politics than you, Signora Colonna, know of 
the common law of England." 

The young lady took a folded paper from her pocket, 
and placed it in Mr. Trefalden's band. 

*'Read that," she said. "It is from Rome. You 
are aware, of course, that Sardinia " 

Her voice feil again to a whisper. She drew the 
lawyer away to her father's table, spread the document 
before him, and proceeded to comment upon its contents. 
This she did with great eamestness and animation, but 
in a tone of voice audible only to her listener. Mr. 
Trefalden was all attention. Signor Colonna, bis thin 
hands twisted in bis hair, and bis elbows resting on 
tbe table, remained absorbed in bis papers. Saxon, 
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who had not presumed to lift his eyes from bis plate 
wiiile the lady stood near him, ventured to glance now 
and then, towards the group at the farther end of the 
room. ELaving looked once, he looked again, and 
could not forbear from looking. It was not at all 
Strange that he should. do so. On the contrary, it would 
have been stränge if he had done otherwise; for Saxon 
Trefalden was gifted with a profonnd, almost a religious, 
sense of beauty, and he had never in his life seen any- 
thing so beautiM as Olimpia Colonna. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Olimpia Colonna. 

Saxon Trefalden did not fall in love at first sight, 
as Palamon feil in love with Emelie, Walking in the 
garden "füll of braunches grene." His heart beat none 
the faster, his cheek grew none the brighter, or the 
paler, for that stolen contemplation. Nothing of the 
kind. He only admired her — admired her, and 
wondered at her, and delighted to look upon her; just 
as he would have admired, and wondered at, and 
looked upon a gorgeous sunrise among his own native 
Alps, or a splendid meteor in a summer sky. He did 
not attempt to analyse her features. He could not 
have described her to save his life. He had no idea 
whether her wondrous eyes were brown or black; or 
whether it was to them, or to the perfect mouth beneath, 
that her smile owed the magic of its sweetness. He 
had not the faintest suspicion that her hair was of the 
same hue and texture as the world-famed locks of 
Lucrezia Borgia; he only saw that it was tosaed baak 
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from her brow like a clotid of bumt gold, crisp and 
wavy, and gathered into a Coronet that a qneen might 
have envied. He knew not how scomfuUy her lip 
could cnrl, and her delicate nostrils quiver; but he 
could not help seeing how there was something haughty 
in the very undulations of her tall and slender form, 
and Bomething imperial in the character of her beauty. 
In Short, Saxon was no connoisseur of female loveliness. 
The women of the Grisons are among the homeliest of 
their race, and tili now he had seen no others. A 
really gracefnl, handsome, highly-bred woman was a 
phenomenon in his eyes, and he looked upon her with 
much the same kind of delightfnl awe that one ex- 
periences on first beholding the sea, or the southem 
Stars. Indeed, had Mademoiselle Colonna been only a 
fine Portrait by Titian, or a marble divinity by Phidias, 
he could hardly have admired her with a more dispas- 
sionate and simple wonder. 

Presently Mx. Trefalden came back to his breakfast, 
leaving Signor Colonna and his daughter to theirs. He 
resumed his seat in silence. He looked grave. He 
pnshed his plate aside with the air of one whose 
thoughts are too busy for hunger. Then he looked at 
Saxon ; but Saxon^s eyes were wandering to the fai'ther 
end of the salon, and he knew nothing of the close 
and serious scrutiny to which he was being subjected. 
The young man would, perhaps, have been somewhat 
Startled had he surprised that expression upon his cou- 
sin^s face; and even more puzzled than startled by the 
Strange, flitting, cynical smile into which it gradually 
faded. 

"Come, Saxon," said Mr. Trefalden, "we must finish 
tbis botüe of Chäteau Margaux before we go.'' 
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Saxon shook bis head. 

'^You have had only one glass," remonstrated bis 
consin. 

"Thank you, I do not wish for more." 

"Then yon don't really like it, after all?" 

"Yes, I do; but I am no longer tbirsty. See — I 
bave almost emptied tbe water-botüe." 

Mr. Trefalden sbnigged bis sboulders. 

"We are told," said be, "tbat primseval man passed 
tbrougb tbree preliminary stages before be reacbed tbe 
era of civilisation — namely, tbe stone period, tbe iron 
period, and tbe bronze. You, my dear Saxon, are still 
in tbe stone period; and Heaven only knows boTif long 
you migbt bave stayed tbere, if I bad not come to 
your aid! It is my mission to civilise you." 

Saxon laugbed aloud. It was bis way to laugb on 
tbe smallest provocation, like a joyous ebild; wbicb, 
in Mr. Trefalden's eyes, was anotber proof of barbari- 
anism. 

"Civilise me, as mucb as you please, cousin Wilr 
liam," be said: "but don't ask me to drink witbouf 
tbirst, or eat witbout bunger." 

Mr. Trefalden glanced uneasily towards tbe otber 
table, wbere tbe father and daugbter were breakfasting 
sijde by side, and conversing softly in Italian. Perbaps 
be did not wisb tbem to bear Saxon call bim "cousin." 
At all events, be rose abruptly, and said — 

"Come — sball we smoke a cigar in tbe garden 
before starting?" 

But just as tbey were leaving tbe rooöi, Mademoi- 
selle Colonna rose and followed tbem. 

"Mr. Trefalden," sbe said eagerly, "Mr. Trefalden 
— we found letters awaiting us at tbis ^Ibää^ ^xä ^*l 
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which demands an immediate answer. This answer 
must be conveyed to a certain spot, by a trasty mes- 
senger. It may not, for various reasons, be sent 
through the post Can you help me? Do you know of 
any person whom it would be safe to employ?" 

"Indeed I do not," replied the lawyer. "I am as 
great a stranger in Reichenau as yourself. Perhaps, 
however, the landlord can teil you " 

"No, no," interrupted she. "It will not be prudent 
to consult him." 

"Then I fear I am powerless." 

"It — it is not very far," hesitated the lady. "He 
would only have to go about a mile beyond Thusis, on 
the Splügen road." 

"If I were not a man of law, Mademoiselle 
Colonna," said Mr. Trefalden, with his blandest smile, 
"I would myself volunteer to be your envoy; but " 

"But you have given us your name, Mr. Tre- 
falden, and can do no more. I understand that. I 
understood it from the first. I am only sorry to have 
troubled you." 

"And I am sorry that you have not troubled me. I 
regret that I cannot be of more service." 

Wherewith Mr. Trefalden bowed to Mademoiselle 
Colonna, made a sign to his cousin to follow him, and 
left the room. But Saxon lingered, blushing and irre- 
solute, and tumed to the lady instead. 

"I can take the letter," he said, shyly. 

Mademoiselle Colonna paused, looked straight into 
his eyes, and said 

"It is an important letter. Can I trust you?" 

"Yes." 

**Can 1 rety upon you <"" ' it into no other 
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hands than those of the person whom I shall describe 
to you?" 

"Yes." 

"If anyone eise should try to take it from you, 
what would you do?" 

"If a man tried to take it from me by force," 
replied Saxon, laughingly, "I should knock bim 
down." 

"But if he were stronger than you; or if there were 
several?" 

He stopped to consider. 

"I — I think I should take it out, as if I were 
going to give it up," said he, "and I would swal- 
low it." 

"Good." 

Mademoiselle Colonna paused again, and again 
looked at him steadfastly. 

"Did you hear all that I said about this letter just 
now to Mr. Trefalden?" she said. 

"Every word of it." 

"You know that you must not repeat it?" 

"I suppose so." 

"And you know that to convey this letter may 
be — though it is very unlikely — a Service of some 
little danger?" 

"I did not know that; but I knew it was a Service 
of responsibility." 

"Well, then, are you equally willing to go?" 

"Of coui^. Why not?" 

Mademoiselle Colonna smiled, but somewhat doubt- 
Mly. 

"I do not doubt your courage," she said; "but how 
am I to know that you will not betray my confiidÄXisA^" 
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Baxon eoloured np to the roots of bis hair, and 
drew back a step. 

"You must not give me tbe letter," said be, "if 
yon are afraid to trust me. I can only promise to de- 
liver it, and be silent." 

Signor Colonna rose suddenly, and joined tbem. 
He bad bis purse in bis band. 

"Will you swear tbis, young man?" be asked. 
"Will yon swear tbis?" 

"No," Said Saxon, proudly, "I will not swear 
it. It is forbidden to take God's name for trifles. I 
will give you my word of bonour, but I will not take 
an oatb." 

"Humpb! wbat reward do you expect?" 

"Reward? Wbat do you mean?" 

"Will twenty francs satisfy you?" 

Saxon drew back anotber step. He looked from 
Signor Colonna to bis daugbter, and from tbe lady's 
face to tbe gentleman's. 

"Money!" be faltered. "You oflPer me money?" 

"Is it not enougb?" 

Barbarian as be was, Saxon was quite sufficiently 
civilised to writbe under tbe sting of tbis affront The 
tears started to bis bonest eyes. It was tbe first bumilia- 
tion be bad known in bis life, and be feit it bitterly. 

"I did not offer to cany your letter for bire," said 
be, in a burried, quivering voice. "I would bave gone 
twice tbe distance to — to please and serve tbe lady. 
Good moming." ^ 

And, tuming abruptly on bis beel, the young man 
strode out of the room. 

"Ob, stay, monsieur, one moment — one moment 
ozdyV^ aieä Mademoiselle C 
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But he was already gone. 

"What is this? Who is he? What does it all 
mean?" asked Signor Colonna, impatiently. 

"It means that we have committed a grievous 
error," replied his daughter. "He is a gentleman — 
a gentleman, and I took him for a common gnide! 
But see, there he goes, through the garden gate — go 
to him; pray go to him, and apologise in my name 
and your own." 

"But, my child," said the Italian, nervonsly, "how 
can you be sure ^^?" 

"I am sure. I see it all now — I ought to have 
seen it from the first. But look yonder, and convince 
yourself ! Mr. Trefalden has taken his arm — they go 
down through the trees! Pray go — go at once, or 
you will be too late!" 

Signor Colonna snatched up his hat and went at 
once; but he was too late for all that The gardeu 
was a very perplexing place. It belonged, not to the 
hotel, but to the Chiteau Planta close by, and was en- 
tered by a large iron gate, some few yards down the 
road. It was laid out on a little picturesque peninsula 
just at the junction of the Hinter and Vorder Ehines, 
and was traversed by all kinds of winding walks, some 
of which led down to the water side, some up to shady 
nooks, or hidden summer-houses, or open lawns fragrant 
with violets, and musical with ever-playing fountains. 
Up and down, in and out of these paths, Signor Co- 
lonna wandered for nearly half-an-hour without meet- 
ing a living soul, or hearing any sound but the rushing 
of the rivers and the echoes of his own Steps on the 
gravel. Saxon and his cousin had disappeared as ut« 
terly as if the green sward had opened and swaHo^^ 
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them, or the grey Ehine had swept them away in its 
eddying current 



CHAPTER X. 

Mentor begins to take Telemachus in Hand. 

Pastor Martin never closed his eyes in sleep that 
night after William Trefalden paid his first visit at the 
Ch4teau Rotzberg. His anxieties had been increasing 
and multiplying of late, and this event brought them 
en masse to the surface. He scarcely knew whether to 
feel relieved or embarrassed by the arrival of his Lon- 
don kinsman. Harassed as his mind had been for 
some time past, he yet dreaded to lay the source of his 
troubles before an arbiter who might teil him that he 
had acted unwisely. Yet here was the arbiter, dropped, 
as it were, from the clouds; and, be his verdict what 
it might, the story of Saxon's education could not be 
withheld from him. The good priest shrunk from this 
confession. It was true that he had done all for the 
best It was also true that he would have given his 
own life to make that boy a good and happy man. 
And yet — and yet there remained the fatal possibility 
which had so haunted him during these last few 
months. His own judgment might all this time have 
been at fault; and the fair edifice which he had been 
building up with such love and devotion for the last 
twenty years or more, might, after all, have its foun- 
dations in the sand. This was a terrible thought, and 
so hard to bear that the pastor made up his mind to 
go down to Reichenau early in the morning, and talk 
die whole matter over with William Trefalden, before 
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he and Saxon should have started for Chur. When 
the moming came, however, a goat was missing from 
the flock. This mischance threw all the fann-work out 
of its dailj course, so that the pastor started a good 
half-hour too late, quite expecting to find them both 
gone by the time he reached the Adler. 

In the meanwhile, Saxon had overtaken his cousin 
in the garden of the Chäteau Planta. 

"Well," Said Mr. Trefalden, "I began to think jou 
were never coming. Take a cigar?" 

Saxon shook his head. 

"I don't smoke, thank you," said he hurriedly. 
"This way.'' 

Mr. Trefalden noted the flush upon his cheek, 
and the agitation of his manner, and followed in 
silence. 

The young man plunged down a labyrinth of nar- 
row side walks, tili they came to one that sloped to 
the water-side. At the bottom of this slope, only a 
wire fence and a slip of gravelly bank lay between 
them and the river. A covered bridge spanned the 
stream a few yards higher up, and beyond the bridge 
lay the meadows and the mountains. Saxon, without 
deigning to touch the wire with his band, sprang lightly 
over. Mr. Trefalden, less lightly, and more leisurely, 
followed his example. In a few minutes more, they 
had both passed through the gloom of the covered 
bridge, and emerged into the sunshine beyond. Saxon 
at once strack across the road, and took the field path 
opposite.. 

"Is this the way to Chnr?" asked Mr. Trefalden, 
somewhat abruptly. 

Saxon started, and stopped. 
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"No, indeed," he replied. "I — I had forgotten. 
We mnst tum back." 

"Not tili I have finished my cigar. See — here 
is an old pine-trunk, that looks as if it had been 
felled on pnrpose. Let us sit and chat quietly for 
half-an-hour." 

"With all my heart," said Saxon. So they sat 
down side by side, far enough out of sight or hearing 
of the garden in which Signor Colonna was searching 
for them on the opposite side of the river. 
•• "By the way, Saxon, what kept you so long, just 
now?" Said Mr. Trefalden. "Were you flirting with 
the fair Olimpia?" 

Saxon^s face was scarlet in an instant 

"I — I oflPered to carry her letter," he replied, con- 
fusedly. 

,"Thfe deuce you did! And she declined?" 

"She misunderstood me." 

"I am heartily glad of it. I would not have had 
you mixed up in any of the Colonna intrigues for a 
trifle. In what way did she misunderstand you?" 

Saxon bit his lip, and the colour which had nearly 
&ded from his face came back again. 

"She thought I wanted to be paid for going," he 
said, reluctantly. 

"Offered you money, in short?" 

"Yes — that is, her father did so." 

"And what did you say?" 

"I hardly know. I was greatly vexed — more 
vexed, perhaps, than I ought to have been. I lefb 
them, at all events, and here I am." 

"Without the letter, I trust?" 

"Without the letter." 
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There was -a brief silence. Mr. Trefalden looked 
down thoughtfolly, and a faint smile flitted over bis 
face. Saxon did not see it His thoughts were busy 
elsewhere, and his eyes were also bent upon the 
ground. 

"I am sony you don't join me,"- said Mr. Trefalden. 
"Smoking is a social art, and you sHonld acquire it" 

"The art is easy enough," said Saxon. "It is the 
taste for it which is difficult of acquisition." 

"Then you have tried it?" 

"Yes." 

"And it made you giddy?" 

"Not at all; but it gave me no pleasure." 

"That was because you did not persevere long 
enough to experience the delicious dreaminess that — " 

"I have no desire to feel dreamy," interrupted 
Saxon. "I should detest any Sensation that left my 
miud less active than usual. I had as soon put on 
fetters." 

Mr. Trefalden laughed that low, pleasant laugh of 
his, and stretched himself at füll length on the grass. 

"There are fetters, and fetters," said he. "Fetters 
of gold, and fetters of flowers, as well as fetters of 
vulgär iron." 

"Heaven forbid that I should ever know any of the 
three," observed Saxon, gravely. 

"You have this very day been in danger of the two 
last," replied Mr. Trefalden. 

"Cousin, you are jesting." 

"Cousin, I am doing nothing of the kind." 

Saxon's blue eyes opened in amazement. 

"What can you mean?" said he. 

"I will teil you. But you must promise to listen 

Half a Million of Money, /. "^ 
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patiently, for my explanation involves some amount of 
detaü;' 

Saxon bent his head, and the lawyer, pnMng lazily 
at his cigar from time to time, continued. 

"The Colonna family," said he, "is, as of course 
you know already, one of the oldest and neblest of 
the princely Boman honses. Giulio Colonna, whom 
you saw just now at the Adler, is a scion of the stock. 
He has been an enthusiast all his life. In his youth 
he married for love; and, for the last twenty or thirty 
years, has devoted himself, heart and soul, to Italian 
politics. He has written more pamphlets and ripened 
more plots than any man in Europe. He is at the 
bottom of every Italian conspiracy. He is at the head 
of every secret society that has Italian unity for its ob- 
ject. He is, in short, a born agitator; and his daughter 
is as fanatical as himself. As you saw them just now, 
so they are always. He with his head füll of plots, 
and his pockets füll of pamphlets — she exercising 
all her woman's wit and energy to enlist or utilise an 
ally." 

"I understand now what she meant by the *good 
cause,'" observed Saxon, thoughtftiUy. 

"Ay, that's the hackneyed phrase." 

Saxon looked up. 

"But it is a good cause," said he. "It is the liberty 
of her country." 

Mr. Trefalden shruggcd his Shoulders. 

"Yes, yes, of course it is," he replied; "but one 
gets weary of this pamphleteering and plotting. Fighting 
is one thing, Saxon, and intriguing, another. Besides, 
I hate a female politician." 

"She is very beautiful," said Saxon. 
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^^She is beautiful, and brilliant, and very fascinat- 
ing; and she knows how to employ Ler power, too. 
Those eyes of Olimpia Colonna's have raised more 
volunteers for Italy than all her father's pamphlets. 
Confess now, would you have been so ready to carry 
that letter this moming, if the lady Lad wom blue 
spectacles and a front?" 

"I cannot teil, but I fear not," replied the young 
man, laughingly. **But what has this to do with the 
fetters?" 

"Everything. Granted, now, that the fair signora 
had known you were my cousin — " 

"I suppose she took me for your servant," inter- 
posed Saxon, somewhat bitterly. 

" — and that you had really taken charge of that 
paper grenade," continued Mr. Trefalden, *^can you 
not guess what the results might have been? Well, I 
can. She would not have oflPered you money — not a 
ßou — but she would have smiled upon you, and given 
you her band at parting; and you would probably have 
kissed it as if she had been an empress, and worshipped 
her as if she were a divinity; and your head, my dear 
Saxon, would have been as irretrievably tumed as the 
heads of the false prophets in Dante's seventh circle." 

"No, that it would not," said Saxon, hastily; with 
his face all on fire again at the supposition. "And be- 
sides, the false prophets were in the eighth circle, cou- 
sin — the place, you know, called Malebolge." 

"True — the eighth. Thank you. Then you 
would have placed the grenade in whichever pocket 
lay nearest to the place where your heart used to be; 
and you would have gone to the world's end as readily 
as to Thusis; and have been abjectly happy to yr^^iÄ 

1* 
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Mademoiselle Colonna's fetters of flowers for tlie rest of 
your natural life." 

"Nay, but indeed — " 

"So much for the flowers," intemipted Mr. Tre- 
falden. "Now for the iron. Once embarked in this 
*good cause/ there would have been no hope for you 
in the fature. In less than a month, you would have 
been affiliated to some secret society. Dwelling as you 
do, on the high road to Italy, you would have been 
appointed to all kinds of dangerous Services; and the 
result of the whole aflPair would have been an Austrian 
dungeon, whence not even Santa Olimpia herseif would 
have power to extricate you." 

"A very pleasant picture, and very well painted," 
Said Saxon, with an angry quiver of the lip; "but an 
error, cousin, from beginning to end. I should have 
devoted myself neither to the lady nor the cause; so 
your argument falls to the ground, and the fetters 
along with it." 

Mr. Trefalden had loo much tact to pursue the con- 
versation further, so he changed the subject. 

"Are you fond of music?" he asked. 

"Passionately." 

"Do you play any Instrument?" 

"I play a little on our chapel organ, but very 
badly." 

"By ear, I suppose?" 

"Not entirely. My father leamed music at Geneva, 
in his youth; and all that he knows he has taught me." 

"Which, I suppose," said Mr. Trefalden, "is just 
enough to make you wish it were more?" 

"Precisely." 

"Have you a good organ at the chapel?" 
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"No, a wretched thing. It is Very wsmalt, VtJiy old, 
and sadly out of repair. Two of the stöps^ai'fe quke 
useless, and there are but five altogether." 

"A wretched thing, indeed! Can't you get a new 
one?" 

"I fear not. Perhaps when Count Planta comes 
back from Italy he may give us one. My father means 
to mention it to him, at all events; but then the count 
is always either in Naples or Paris. He may not 
come to Eeichenau for the next three or four years.'' 

'*And in the meanwhile," said Mr. Trefalden, "the 
organ may die of old age, and become altogether dumb." 

"Quite true," replied Saxon with a sigh. 

Mr. Trefalden glanced at him sharply, and a silence 
of some moments ensued. 

"Don't you think, Saxon," said he, at length, "that 
it must be very pleasant to be rieh?" 

Saxon looked up from his reverie, and smiled. 

"To be rieh?" he repeated. 

"Ay, as Count Planta, for instance." 

"Are you serious, cousin?" 

"Quite serious." 

"Then I think it cannot be pleasant at all." 

"Why not!" 

"Because wealth is power, and power is a frightful 
temptation." 

"Nonsense!" said Mr. Trefalden. 

"And a frightful responsibility, too." 

"Nonsense again!" 

"All history proves it," said Saxon, eamestly. 
"Look at Athens and Eome — see how luxury under- 
mined the liberty of the one, and how the desire of 
aggrandisement — " 
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, Mr; Tj^feld^n Idid liis hand langliingly upon tlie 
v l ^* :yöjyig»"5yiWi^ mouth. 

\' ; •. • **My- dear fellow," said he, "you talk like a class- 
book, or an Exeter Hall lecturer! Who cares äbout 
Rome or Athens now? One would think you were a 
thousand years old, at the very least." 

"But— " 

"But your arguments are very true, and classical, 
and didactic — I grant all that. Nevertheless onr 
daily experience proves money to be a remaykably agree- 
able thing. You, I think, are rather proud of your 
poverty." 

"I am not poor," replied Saxon. "I have all that 
I need. An emperor can have no more." 

"Humph! Are there no poor in Reichenaa?" 

"None who are very poor. None ßo poor as the 
people of Embs." 

"Where is Embs?" 

"About half-way on the road to Chur. It is a Ro- 
man Catholic parish, and the inhabitants are miserably 
squalid and icQe." 

"I remember the place. I passed it on my way 
here yesterday. It looked like a hotbed of fever." 

"And weU it might," replied Saxon, sadly. "They 
had it terribly last autumn." 

Mr. Trefalden faced round suddenly, leaning on 
bis elbow, and flung away the end of bis cigar. 

"And so you think, young man," said he, "that 
because you have all you need, money would be of no 
use to you! Pray, did it never occur to you that 
these fever^stricken wretches wanted food, medicine, 
and clothing?" 

"We — we did what we co''"" "^nain," replied 
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Saxon, in a troubled voice. "God knows it was very 
little, but " 

"But if yon had been a rieh man, you could have 
done ten times more. Is that not true?" 

"Too true." 

"Tour religion enjoins you to give alms; but how 
are you to do this without money?" 

"One may do good works without money," said 
Saxon. 

"In a very limited degree. Not one-tenth part as 
many as if you had plenty of it Did you never look 
at that side of the question, Saxon? Did you nerver 
wish to be rieh for Üie sake of others?" 

"I am not sure, but I do not think I ever did. 
I was so impressed with the belief that money was the 
root of all evil " 

"Pshaw! Things are good or evil according to 
the use we make of them. A knife is but a knife, 
whether in the band of a surgeon or an assassin; yet 
the result is considerably different. You must divest 
your mind of these fallacies, Saxon. They are un- 
worthy of you!" 

Saxon put bis band to bis brow uneasily. 

"What you say sounds like the truth," said he; 
"and yet — and yet it is at variance with the precepts 
upon which I have relied all my life." 

"Very possibly," replied Mr. Trefalden. "Pre-. 
cepts, however, are bad things to depend upon. They 
are made of india-rubber, and will stretch to cover any 
proposition. Let us suppose, now, that you were a 
rieh man " 

"How absurd I" said Saxon, forcing a smile. "What 
is the use of it?" 
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" We will see what might have been the use of it. 
In the first place you would have had good instruction, 
and have become an accomplished mnsician. You 
would have enriched yonder little church with a fine 
organ, and perhaps have rebuilt the church into the 
bargain. You would have fumished the poor suflFerers 
of Embs with a staff of doctors and nurses, and have 
saved, perhaps, some scores of human lives. You 
would have been able to Surround your uncle with com- 
forts in his old age. You could have gratified your 
desire of visiting Eome, Athens, and Jerusalem. You 
could have lined the old chäteau from top to bottom 
with Greek and Latin poets, and have founded a 
museum of Etruscan antiquities for your uncle's per- 
petual delight. Finally " 

He paused. Saxon looked up. 

"Well, Cousin," said he; "finaUy what?" 

"Finally, rieh men do not wear grey blouses and 
leather gaiters. If you had had a coat like mine on 
your back this moming, Saxon, Mademoiselle Colonna 
would not have taken you for a common peasant, and 
Signor Colonna would not have oflPered you money." 

Saxon sprang to his feet with an impatient gesture. 

"Enough of would be, and might be!" exclaimed 
he. "Of what use are these speculations? I am not 
rieh, and I never shall be rieh; so it is idle to think 
of it." 

"At all events," persisted Mr. Trefalden, "you ad- 
mit the desirableness of wealth?" 

"I — I am not sure. I cannot relinquish an old 
belief so hastily." 

"Not even in favour of the truth?" 
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"I do not yet know that it is the tmth. Mj mind 
needs forther evidence." 

"Of what, my son?" said a genüe voice close be- 
hind Hin. 

It was the pastor. There was a field path across 
those yery meadows between Eotzberg and Eeichenau, 
and the pine-tnink where the cousins had stajed to rcst 
laj within a dozen yards of its course. 

Saxon uttered a joyons exclamation. 

"This is fortunate!" cried he. "You come at tho 
right moment, father, to judge onr axgument." 

"We were talking of riches," said Mr. Trefalden, 
rising, and grasping the old man^s outstretched band. 
"Mj young kinsman here preaches the language of an 
Arcadian, and dedaims against the precious metals like 
a second Timon. I, on the other band, have beon 
trying to convince him that gold has a very bright 
side, indeed, and may be made to perform a good 
many wise offices. What say you?" 

The pastor looked distressed. 

"The question is a broad one," said he, "and 
there is mnch tmth on both sides of it Bat we can- 
not discnsB it now. I want to talk to you, Cousin 
William. I have hastened down from Eotzberg, fear- 
ing all the time lest I should miss you. Were you not 
going to Chur?" 

"We were going, and are going, by-and-by," rc- 
plied Mr. Trefidden. 

"Can you spare me half-an-hour before you Start?" 

"The whole day, if you please." 

"Nay, an hour will be more than enough. Saxon, 
that which I have to say to our cousin is not for thy 
ears. Go up, my son, to. Tamins.! and uvo^vs^ «»Wa.^ 
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that Indian com-seed that farmer Retzschel promised 
US last week." 

Saxon looked surprised; but prepared to be gone 
without a word^ 

"Shall I come back here afterwards?" he asked. 

"No. It would be better to await tby cousin at 
the Adler." 

Saxon coloured, and hesitated. 

"Could I not wait at the chapel?" said he. 

"Ay, at the chapel, if thou wilt." 

So the young man waved a cheery farewell, and 
started at onee npon his anders errand. Looking back 
presently, at the tum of the path, he saw them sitting 
on the pine-trunk, side by side, already in eamest con- 
Tersation. He saw Mr. Trefalden shake his head. He 
fancied there was some kind of trouble in the old 
man's attitude. What could his uncle hare to say to 
one whom, kinsman though he was, he had never seen 
tili the previous evening? Why this mystery about 
their conversation? It was very stränge. Saxon could 
not help feeling that he must be himself concemed, 
somehow or another, in the matter; and this surmise 
added, vaguely, to his uneasiness. 



CHAPTER XL 

Up at the Church. 

Thrgb hours later, Saxon was sitting alone before 
the Organ in the little chapel on the hill. One band 
supported his head, the other rested listlessly upon 
the keys. A tattered mass of Palestrina's lay open 
upon the music desk; but Saxon^s eyes were tumed to- 
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wards tbe door, and bis thoughts were far away. He 
had been playms:, balf an bour or an bonr a£:o, and 
had fallen since ihm into a long and anxionTtridn of 
tbougbt. He bad even forgotten tbe litüe fair-baired 
urcbin wbo acted for bim as blower, and wbo bad 
fallen fast asleep in tbe sunsbine tbat streamed tbrongb 
tbe soutb window at tbe back of tbe organ. 

It was a piain, wbite-wasbed, brown-raftered little 
cburcb, witb a row of deal l?encbes on eacb side of tbe 
aisle, and a pulpit to matcb^ On a long board 
suspended from tbe roof just above tbe altar was 
painted, in gaudy cbaracters of gold and scarlet, a 
German conplet signifying, "Wbere God is, tbere i« 
liberty." Tbe organ was of old dark oak, witb ebony 
keys; and on tbe top stood a battered angel witb a 
broken trumpet. It was a place of primitive simplicity, 
and no kind of arcbitectural beauty. Tbe beauty lay 
all witbout, among tbe Alps and pine forests tbat 
sbowed bere and tbere tbrongb open doors and 
Windows. 

It was more tban an bour past midday wben Saxon 
Trefalden sat tbus before tbe organ, and bis consin bad 
not yet come to claim bis Company. His tbougbts 
were busy, and bis soul was disquieted witbin bim. 
Tbe uneasiness tbat be bad feit on leaving tbose two 
to tbeir solitary Conference bad now increased tenfold. 
Wby was be excluded from it? And wby sbould his. 
uncle, wbo bad never, as be believed, bidden a tbougbt 
from bim before, keep a secret from bim now? 

Tben, wbat of tbis unknown kinsman, William 
Trefalden, of London? Did Saxon really like bim? 
Tbe question was a difficult one. He scarcely knew 
bow to answCT it, even to bimself. He tbou^bl Vä 
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liked bis cousin. Nay, he feit sure — almost sure — 
that he liked him. Not, perhaps, quite so well to-day 
as yesterdaj. Was it that an indefinite sense of mis- 
trust mingled with the liking? No, that was impos- 
sible. His generous nature revolted at the thought. 
Was it that William Trefalden's opinions were so new 
to him, and went so far to unsettle his own preconceived 
notions of good and evil? Or was it that he was him- 
self somewhat out of humour with the world this mom- 
ing — somewhat less contented than of old? The 
Organ, to be sure, had sounded more wheezy and thin 
than ever to-day, and his own playing had seemed 
clumsier than usual. Besides, that matter of the 
twenty francs was hard to forget. Well, well, he cer- 
tainly liked his coasin; and as for poverty, why he 
must put up with it, and make the best of it, as his 
father and uncle had done before him. Then, with 
regard to Olimpia Colonna — Pshaw! were she fair 
as Helen, and patriotic as Camilla, it would make no 
difference to him. Saxon flattered himself that he was 
invulnerable. 

At this point of his meditations, a shadow feil upon 
the threshold, and was followed by the substance of 
William Trefalden. 

"I am ashamed, Saxon," said he, "to have kept 
you waiting for me so long. Your uncle is gone home, 
and I suppose it is too late to think of Chur to-day. 
Is this the organ?" 

Saxon beut his head affirmatively. 

"So! a lumbering old box of pipes, only fit for 
firewood! What say you? Will you present tho 
parish with a new ono?" 
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"I hope the parish will not have to wait tili 1 do 
so," replied Saxon, with a faint smile. 

"But I am serious. Will you order one from 
Geneva, or have it brought all the way from Paris?" 

"Comsin William, what do you mean?" faltered 
Saxon, bis heart beginning to beat faster, be knew not 
why. 

Mr. Trefalden laid bis two bands on tbe young 
man's sbonlders, and, looking bim steadily in tbe face, 
replied: — 

"Tbis is wbat I mean, Saxon. In tbree or four 
weeks' time you will be a rieb man — a very rieb 
man — ten times rieber tban Count Planta, or any 
nobleman bere." 

"I — rieb — rieber tban — I do not understand 
you!" Said Saxon, brokenly. 

"It is tbe absolute trutb." 

"But my uncle — " 

"He knows it. He bas known it since before you 
were bom. He bas desired me to teil you all tbe story 
of your inberitance." 

Saxon put bis band to bis forebead, and tumed bis 
face away. 

"Not just yet — not bere," be said, in an agitated 
voice. "I — I am so taken by surprise — almost 
terrified. Will you leave me for a few minutes? I 
will come out to you presently in tbe cburcbyard." 

"Ob, certainly," replied Mr. Trefalden, and tumed 
towards tbe door. Saxon sprang after bim, and grasped 
bim by tbe arm. 

"One moment," exclaimed be, pointing to a litüe 
stone tablet let into tbe cburcb wall about balf way 
between tbe organ and tbe porcb. "Did he know, too?" 
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The tablet bore the name of Saxon Trefalden , and 
the date of bis death. 

"Your father and your uncle both knew it," replied 
Mr. Trefalden, gravely. "Tbis fortune would have 
been bis now, instead of yours, if be had lived to 
Claim it.'* 

Saxon tumed away witb a deep sob, and bis cousin 
went out into the sonsbine. 

Left alone in tbe little silent cburcb, tbe young 
man covered bis face witb bis bands, and burst into 
tears. 

"God belp me!" murmured be. "Wbat sball I 
do? I am so yonng, so Ignorant, so unfit to bear tbis 
bürden. God belp me, and guido me to use tbese 
ricbes rigbtly!" 

And tben be knelt down beside tbe little organ, 
and prayed. 



CHAPTER XII. 

On the Terrace at Castletowers. 

A BROAD gravelled terrace lying due east and west 
witb vases of massive terra-cotta, füll of glossy ever- 
greens, placed at regulär intervals along tbe verge of 
tbe broad parapet. A migbty old Elizabetban mansion 
of warm red brick, standing back in a deep angle of 
sbade, witb all its topmost gables, carved scutcbeons, 
and gilded vanes glittering to tbe moming sun. A 
fore-ground of undulating j)ark traversed by a noisy 
rivulet, and rieb in old gnarled oaks planted at tbe 
time of tbe Restoration. A distance of blue bills and 
pnrple common, relieved bere and tbere by stretcbes of 
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fir plantation jutting out into the h&zy beath-land, like 
wooded promontories sloping to the sea. On the teiv 
race, a peacock with all his gorgeous pluinage dis- 
played; a lady feeding him from her own white hand; 
and two gentlemen standing by. The time, the second 
day of April, balmy, sunny, redolent of the violet and 
the thom. The county, Surrey. The place, Castle- 
towers. 

"How you flatter tbat bbrd, Mademoiselle Colonna!" 
Said one of the gentlemen*, a tall, soldierly man, with 
a deep sabre-scar across bis left temple, and some few 
grey hairs silvering bis tbick moustache and beard. 
"ffis disposition was always a perfect balance between 
vanity and ill-nature, but since your advent, the brüte 
has become- möre insufferable than ever. Take care! 
I never see your band so near bis beak without a 
shudder." 

"Fear nothing on my acconnt. Major Vaughan," 
replied the lady, "and pray do not be unjust to Sarda- 
napalus. He is quite an altered bird-, and as gentle as 
a dove — with me." 

"You do well to add tbat clause, my dear lady; 
for we can all bear witness to the way in whicb bis 
migesty 'takes it out' in viciousness wben you are not 
by. He flew at Gulnare not an hour agp, down by 
the five oaks yonder; and I believe, if I had not 
chanced to be witbin bau, and if the mare were not 
the most self-possessed beast in creation, there would 
have been battle, murder, and sudden deatb between 
them." 

"Eeally? You make me prouder than ever of my 
conquest." 

The soldier shrugged his Shoulders. 
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"Pshaw!" Said he, "what is one bar on the medal, 
more or less, to the hero of a hundred fields?" 

"Major Vaughan, you are complimentary." 

" Vaughan's pretty Speeches always smell of powder," 
laughed the younger gentleman, who was leaning against 
the parapet close by^ 

"Bah! qtie vmx-tu, mm eher? A man can no more 
shake off the associations of twenty years, than he can 
shake off the bronze from his skin — 

Ton may break, you may min the vase if you will , 
The scent of the barrack will hang round it still.'* 

Mademoiselle Colonna looked up quickly, still feed- 
ing the peacock firom her open palm. 

"I like your compliment the better, Major Vaughan, 
for what Lord Castletowers calls its smell of powder," 
Said she. "It is a familiär perfdme to me, remember." 

"I don't like to remember it," muttered the soldier, 
puUing thoughtfully at his moustache. 

"Nor I," Said Lord Castletowers, in a low voice. 

"Why not, pray?" asked the lady, with a 
heightened colour. "Is it not the incense of Italian 
Uberty?" 

"Granted; but it is an incense so powerful that fair 
ladies do well to smell it from a distance." 

"Not when they can be of service in the temple. 
Major Vaughan," replied Mademoiselle Colonna, with 
one of her proud smiles. "But, digressions apart, do 
you really teil me that Sardanapalus attacked Gulnare 
without any kind of provocation?" 

"I do, indeed." 

"It is Strange that he should be so savage." 

"It is still more stränge that he should be so do- 
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eile! I believe, Mademoisdle Colonna, that you are 
in possessio!! of some taüiing secret known only to 
yourself." 

"Perhaps I aXa, May I be allowed to cite you as 
a specimen of my success?" 

Major Vaughan bowed almost to the ground. 

"Oh! daughter of the sun and !noon," said he, 
"the head of thy slave is at thy disposal!" 

Stairtled either by the Major's profound salaaroi, or 
by the sudden pealing of the breakfast bell, Sardana- 
palus threw up bis head, and nttered an angry scream. 
Mademoiselle Colonna withdrew her band quickly, and 
flung away the remainder of the cake with which she 
had been feeding him. Lord Castletowers saw the 
gestnre, and sprang to her side. 

"The brate has not bitten you?" he said anxiously. 

She had already wrapped her handkerchief round 
her band, and was moving slowly towards the house, 
as if nothing had happened; but there was a scarcely 
perceptible quiver in the S!nile with which she replied. 

"Very slightly, thank you. Don't be angry with 
the poor bird. He !neant no barm." 

"Meant!" echoed the young man, fiercely. "Fll 
teach hi!n to know what he means in future. Will 
you permit me to see the extent of the mischief?" 

"Nay, it is nothing — a mere peck." 

Lord Castletowers uttered an exclamation of dis- 
may, as he stooped to take something from the ground. 
It was a little frag!nent of cake, all crimson dyed. 

"It is no *peck' that has done this!" he exclaimed. 
"For pity's sake, Olim — mademoiselle, allow me to 
see your band!" 

Half a MiUion of Money, l, "^ 
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"Indeed it is not serious; but lest you sbould fancy 
it worse than it is — therel" 

The blusli with which she began faded quite away 
as sbe concluded, and left her somewbat paler tban 
usual. Sbe averted her eyes. Sbe could bear the pain 
bravely enougb, but not tbe sigbt. 

"Wbat is tbe matter?" said Major Vaugban, wbo 
bad tumed away on making bis salaam, and wbo bad 
seen notbing of tbe accident. 

"Tbat Carrion bird bas bitten Mademoiselle Co- 
lonna!" replied Lord Castletowers, witb unconcealed 
agitation. "Bitten ber severely. See tbis!" 

Tbe pretty little delicate palm was balf laid open, 
but tbe slender fingers did not even tremble. Major 
Vaugban examined tbe wound witb tbe keen glance of 
one accustomed to sucb matters. 

"Humpb! an ugly gasbl" said be; "but not so bad 
as a bayonet tbrust, after all. If you will accompany 
me indoors, mademoiselle, I will dress it for you in 
first-rate style. You do not know wbat a capital surgeon 

I am. Here, Castletowers, sometbing to tie up 

tbe young lady's band, in tbe meanwbile!" 

Lord Castletowers gave bis own bandkercbief , and, 
tuming aside, bastily tbrust Mademoiselle Colonna's 
into bis breast-pocket. Her eyes were still averted; 
but a dark sbadow came upon Major Vaugban's face. 

"A tbousand tbanks," said sbe, smilingly, wben 
the bandage was adjusted. 

"You must not tbank me tili it is properly dressed, 
mademoiselle," replied he, offering her bis arm. "And 
now, if you please, we will find our way to tbe bouse- 
keeper's room, and procure all tbat is necessary; wbile 
you, my dear fellow, bad better go and explain tbe 
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cause of this delay to Lady Castletowers. I know she 
does not like to wait for breakfast." 

"True, it is one of my mother's peculiaritieB. I 
will do the work of propitiation. As for Sardanapa- 
lus . . . ." 

" Sardanapalus must be pardoned," interposedMade- 
moiselle Colonna. 

Lord Castletowers shook bis bead. 

"Nay, I entreat." 

But sbe entreated witb tbe air of an empress. 

Tbe young man lifted bis bat. 

"Tbe prisoner at tbe bar was condemned to deatb/' 
Said be, courteously; "but since tbe queen cbooses to 
exercise ber prerogative, tbe court commutes bis sen- 
tence to solitary confinement for life in tbe great aviary 
at tbe end of tbe Italian garden." 

At tbis moment tbe breakfast bell sent fortb a 
second clamorous peal; tbe imperial convict uttered 
anotber dissonant cry, and sailed across tbe terrace in 
all bis panoply of plumage; and tbe trio went up to 
tbe bouse. 



CHAPTEB XIIL 

Tbe Hoose of Casiletovrer«. 

Gertase Leopold Wyxxclyffe, Earl of Castle- 
towers, was tbe fiftb peer of bis bouse, and tbe last of 
bis name. He was not rieh; but be wa» very good- 
natnred. He bad no great expectation»: but be was 
tolerably clever, uAenAAj f^fffßfhWfkwf^^ and only 
twenty-seren yean of ager, llh principle^» were sound ; 
bis Frencb aee^Ytt wm p^e^; l*ft ba/l madft hx\(i ^\\<^- 
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cessful Speech in the House, and he was unmarried. 
With all these qualifications, and his five feet eleven 
inches to boot, it is not snrprising that Lord Castle- 
towers, despite his very limited means, should have 
found himself, during several seasons, the object of a 
fair amount of matemal manoeuvring. That he was 
not yet given over to the spoilers was owing to no 
wisdom of his own, and to no absence of that suscep- 
tibiliiy which flesh (especially flesh under thirty years 
of age) is heir to. On the contrary, he had been 
smitten, as the phrase goes, twice or thrice; but on 
each of these occasions his destiny, and, perhaps, his 
lady mother, had interposed to save him. 

The young Earl adored his mother. She was still 
beautiful; slender, pale, stately, and somewhat above 
the average height of women. In complexion and 
features she resembled the later portraits of Marie An- 
toinette; but it was a likeness of outline and colouring 
only. The expression was totally different — so dif- 
ferent that it appeared sometimes to obliterate the re- 
semblance altogether. The sorrow, the sweetness, the 
womanly tenderness of that poor royal face were all 
missing from the serene countenance of Alethea, 
Countess of Castletowers. She looked as if she had 
never known a strong emotion in her life; as if love 
and hate, anguish and terror, would have glanced off 
from her like arrows from a marble statue. Proud as 
they both were, the very pride of these two faces had 
nothing in common. That of the queen was passionate, 
upon the lip; that of the countess shone coldly from 
the eye. Pride was, indeed, the dominant principle of 
her being — the pivot upon which her every thought, 
Word, and action turned. She had been a great heiress. 
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She was the daughter, wife, and mother of an Earl. 
She was of tlie ancient line of Holme-Pierpoint; and 
the blood of the Holme-Pierpoints had mingled once 
with that of the Plantagenets, and twice with that of 
the Tudors. The Countess of Castletowers never forgot 
these things for a moment. It is doubtful if they were 
even absent from her dreams. Her dignity, her grace, 
her suavity of mann er were perfect; but they were all 
based upon her pride, like tiat royal bower of which 
the poet dreamed: — 

"A sunny pleasnre-dome , with caves of ice." 

Lady Castletowers had not loved her husband; but she 
loved her son as much as it was in her nature to love any- 
thing. Thehusband had squandered her dower; insulted 
her by open neglect; and died abroad, overwhelmed with 
debt and discredit, within the fifth year of their marriage. 
The son had reverenced, admired, idolised her from his 
cradle. He had never given her cause for one moment's 
anxieiy since the day of his birth. As a little child, 
he thought her the most noble and gracious of God's 
creatures: 'as he grew in years, his faith in her re- 
mained undiminished, and his love became that beauti- 
ful love which mingles the chivalrous respect of the 
man with the tender homage of the son. It was not, 
therefore, surprising that whatever waif of human 
weakness had fallen to her ladyship's portion should 
have been garnered up for this one object. While he 
was yet very young, her aflfection for him was, as it 
were, invested at Compound interest, and left to accu- 
mulate tili he should become of an age to deserve it; 
but as he arrived at manhood, his life became identified 
with her own. All her pride and ambitio\i <:ä\j&l^^'\s5l 
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him. He must marry well — that is to say, riclily 
and nobly. He must make a position in the Upper 
House. He must some day be a cabinet minister; and 
be must get that step in tbe peerage wbicb the Duke 
of York had once solicited for bis father, but wbich 
George the Fourth had refused to grant. Lady Castle - 
towers had set her heart on obtaining these things for 
her son, but above all eise had she set her heart upon 
the last. She would have sold ten years of her own 
life to see the marquis's Coronet upon bis carriage 
panels. When the clergyman jn church put up that 
prayer, towards the end of the morning service, whicli 
implores fulfilment for the desires and petitions of the 
congregation, "as may be most expedient for them," 
Lady Castletowers invariably reverted in the silence of 
her thoughts to the four pearls and the four strawberry 
leaves; and never asked berself if there could be pro- 
fanity in the prayer. 

In the meanwhile, the young Earl accepted all this 
pride and ambition for the purest matemal afFection. 
He did not care in the least about the marquisate; he 
was somewhat indifferent to the attractions of the Upper 
House; and he had almost made up bis mind that he 
would not, if he could, be burdened with the toils and 
responsibilities of office. But he would not have 
grieved bis mother by a hint of these heresies, for the 
universe. He even blamed himself for bis own want 
of ambition , and soothed bis troubled conscience every 
now and then by promising himself that he would very 
soon "read up" one of the populär financial topics, and 
make another speech in the House. 

But that question of the wealthy marriage was to 
him the least agreeable of all his mother's projects. 
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There was some romance in the joung man^s disposi* 
tion, and he could not relish the thonght of adding to 
his own scanty acres by means of his wife's dower. He 
would have preferred to marry a vülage maiden for 
love, like the Lord of Burleigh; or, at least, to have 
feit that he was free to love like the Lord of Burleigh, 
if he chose. 

It was in somewhat of this same spirit of romance 
that Lord Castletowers had associated himself with the 
Italian cause. He had, or fancied that he had, a demo- 
cratic bias. He was fond of quoting the examples of 
the classic republics; ho had read Rousseau's "Contrat 
Social," and Godwin's "Political Justice;" and he had 
a genuine English hatred of oppression, whatever its 
form or aspect. Surrounded as he had been since the 
hour of his birth by a triple rampart of conservatism, 
it is possible that democracy possessed for this young 
nobleman somewhat of the stimulative charm of a for- 
bidden luxury. He certainly never confided the füll 
extent of his republican sympathies to his lady mother, 
and he would have been far from grateful to any 
of&cious friend who had presented her with a verbatim 
report of certain of his most enthusiastic Speeches. 
Those Speeches were delivered at meetings held in ob- 
scure lecture-halls and institutes in unaristocratic parts 
of London, and were remarkably good Speeches of their 
kind — vigorously thought, and often felicitously ex- 
pressed; but their eloquence, nevertheless, was by no 
means calculated to gratify the Countess of Castle- 
towers. 

On all questions of English polity, Lord Castle- 
towers was what is somewhat vagnely called a ^'liberal 
oansemrative;" on all ItaUan subj^c^ f^ ' -^xs^ 
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bannet rouge. He would no more have advocated uni- 
versal suffirage in bis own country than he would have 
countenanced slavery in Venetia; but he firmly believed 
in the possible regeneration of the great Roman re- 
public, and avowed that belief with unhesitating enthu- 
siasm. £esides, bis old College tastes and associations 
were yet fresh upon bim, and he entertained all a 
young man's admiration for the Latin heroes, poets, 
and bistorians. Nor were bis sympatbies all so classi- 
• cal and remote. He was keenly susceptible to those 
influences which beset the txavelled amateur of books 
and art. He had loitered, sketched, and dreamed away 
more than one winter among the palaces of Florence 
and Rome. He had read Petrarch, and Tasso, and the 
most amusing parts of Dante. He had been in love, 
thougb never, perhaps, very deeply, with scores of 
dark-eyed Giuliettas and Biancas. He had written can- 
zonets in which amore rhymed to core in the orthodox 
fasbion, and had sung them by moonlight under pic- 
turesque balconies, over and over again, in many a 
stately old Italian city. Above all, he had known 
Griulio Colonna from bis earliest boybood, and had 
been, as it were, inoculated with Italian patriotism ere 
he knew wbat patriotism meant Accustomed to regard 
Signor Colonna not only as some kind of distant 
Cousin, but also as one of bis mother's most frequent 
guests, he had accepted all bis opinions with the un- 
questioning faitb of childhood. He had, indeed, listened 
to the magic of bis eloquence long before he was of an 
age to understand its force and purport, and had be- 
come insensibly educated in the love and reverence of 
those tbings which were to Giulio Colonna as the life 
o£ bis Ufe. It was, therefore, no wonder that the 
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joiing Earl proved, as he grew to maii's esUte, a 
staimdi friend to the Italian cause. It was no wonder 
that he made enthnsiastio Speeches at obscnre meetmgs, 
transacted a vast amonnt of really hard werk in his 
capacity of Honorary Secretary to the Central Com- 
mittee, and believed in Ginlio Colonna and the great 
Italian repnblic of the futore, with all his heart and 
soul. 

There was, in reality, no blood relationship what- 
ever between the CasÜetowers family and this branch 
of the Colonnas. A Miss Holme-Pierrepoint had mar- 
ried a Prince Colonna some sixty-five or seventy years 
before; but of this marriage no children had been 
bom. A pleasant intercourse had snbsisted, how- 
ever, between the two families ever since. The Co* 
lonnas, down to the third and foarth generation, were 
royally welcomed at the grand old Surrey mAnnim^ 
whenever any of them came to England« lÄuly Cft^il^ 
towers and her son had onee spent mx ddlghifnl ^fftfk§ 
of villegiatora at Prince Colonna*« Albati Vitl«; Mi4 
when the yonng Earl wa« In Bmn«^ he hui Wn ih^ 
very life and sonl of all the wiirter ettUftiß^fmtmiä 
given at that stately ^palazzfj whieh nUmA$^ in iim fUft0^ 
at Üie eomer of tliat FUaozA di fim» iMfhi Af^M^Ai. A^ 
fear Ginlio Colonna, he htA \mnn TinUms 4^ fffSn^ 
ever nnee the Hcnmirable AM^m t^hßt*^^ M H^' 
dianged her name fw thai //f C/m^JUs^/n^ä^t^ )h*^ ^ 
he had been Tiniinu 4u rmi^m nf, ^^ ^/mt^ *4' im' 
ladyship's father, If« wa# -w* ^4 ^ y^)f f^W wU*/m 
the conntesi iwsdly rai«^, tuA wUhu 4mc k/^^^A*:MAM^AkA 
Xfi call by tbe ^ut0x*A uMtm *4 U^uatA- ^4AfiU^ U- y^jm 
die oaJy ym^m ny^u ktt^ ^»^ *'//M ^ mM ^ ^i^y 

haj46y^ i^^ftAlw*^- It waut Vy Uiiu tlii»^. -«^ V»k 
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torned for help in her matrimonial troubles; for advice 
respecting the education of her son; for sympathy 
when any of her ambitious projects failed of snccess. 
She had known him, indeed, from her girlhood. She 
admired his great and varied talents; she had perfect 
reliance on his probity and honour; and she respected 
his nobility of birth. To a certain extent she respected 
his patriotic devotion as well; though, it is almost 
needless to add, she was whoUy at issue with him on 
the subject of republicanism. 

"It is a point," she used to observe, "upon which 
niy good friend, Signor Colonna, is deaf, I grieve to 
say, alike to reason and good taste. He has so imbued 
himself with the classical history of his country, that 
he can no longer discriminate between the necessities 
of a semibarbarous race and those of a highly civilised 
people. He cannot see that the monarchical form of 
govemment is precisely that which the age demands. 
I am very sorry for him. I have represented the matter 
to him, over and over again, from every conceivable 
point of view; but with unvarying ill success. I am 
weary of trying to convince a man who shuts his ears 
to conviction." 

And when she had said this, or words fo this effect, 
Lady Casüetowers would sigh, and drop the subject 
with the air of one who had exhausted it utterly. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

Moth«r and 8on. 

'^Late, and alone, Gervase? ^' said Lady Castle- 
towers, wiüi cold displeasure. ^^The breakfast bell rang 
ten minuteS' ago. Where are our guests?" 

"I am sorry to bave kept you waiting, mother," 
replied the Earl, "and you will be sorry for the cause. 
Sardanapalus had bitten Miss Colonna in the band, and 
Yaugban bas gone round with her to Mrs. Walker's 
room to get it dressed. I always said tbat confounded 
bird would do miscbief some day. Wbere's Colonna?" 

"In bis room, I suppose, and deaf, as usual, to tbe 
bell. Is Olimpia mucb hurt?" 

"Painfully; but, of course, not dangerously." 

"There is no necessity for my presence?" 

"No absolute necessity," rejoined the young Earl, 
with some besitation, and a little empbasis. 

The Countess seated berself at tbe breiakfast table, 
and dismissed tbe servant in attendance. 

"I am glad," said sbe, "of a few moments alone 
with you, Grervase. How long does Major Vaughan 
propose to remain with us?" 

"I really do not know. He bas said notbing 
about it, and I fancy bis time just now is at bis own 
disposal." 

"I tbink we ought to do something to make Castle- 
towers pleasant to bim while be is here." 

"I was intending to make the same remark to you, 
my dear mother," replied the young man. "I have, 
indeed, asked some men from town^ aad lx^^5össt "^sssä«- 
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Cliarley Burgoyne and Edward Brändon may be down 
next week; but, that is not-enougb. Sball we give a 
baU?" 

"Or a föte — but perbaps tbe summer is bardly 
sufficiently advanced for a föte at present." 

"And tben a f^te is so confoundedly expensive!" 
groaned tbe Earl. "It won't be so bad after tbe balf- 
yearly rents bave come in; but I assure you, motber, 
I was sbocked wben I looked into my banker's book 
yesterday. We bave barely a couple of bundreds to 
carry us tbrougb up to Midsummerl" 

Tbe Oountess sigbed, and tapped impatiently 
on tbe edge of tbe table witb ber delicate, jewelled 
fingers. 

"It's a miserable tbing to be poor!" ejaculated tbe 
Earl. 

"My poor boy, it is indeed!" 

"K it badn^t been for selling tbose two farms . . ." 

"In Order to pay off tbe mortgage wbicb your 
fatber's extravagance entailed upon us!" interrupted 
Lady Castletowers , bitterly. ^ 

"If it badn^t been for paying tbat off," be con- 
tinued, "our means would now bave been so com- 
fortable! Tbat twenty-five tbousand pounds, motber, 
would bave made us rieb." 

" Comparatively rieb,** replied tbe Oountess. 

"Well, it's of no use to be always moaning, like 
tbe barbour bar in Kingsley's poem," said tbe young 
man, witb an air of forced gaiety. "We (we poor, 
dearest motber, and we must make tbe best of it In 
tbe meanwbile, let us, by all means ^ give some kind 
of entertainment You can tbink tbe matter over, and 
whatey&r jou decide upon is sure to be best and wisest. 
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I must find the money, somehow. Perhaps Trefalden 
conld advance me a hundred or two." 

"Has he notlately come into an enormous fortune?" 
asked the Countess, abstractedly. 

"No, not OUT Trefalden, but some member, I be- 
lieve, of bis family. I don't know the story, but I 
have heard it is something very romantic. However, 
Trefalden himself is a rieh man — he's too quiet and 
clever not to be rieh. At all events, I can but ask 
him." 

"I don't like you to borrow money, Gervase," said 
Lady Castletowers. 

"I abhor it in the ordinary sense of the wordj" 
replied her son. "But a gentleman may draw upon 
his lawyer for a small sum without scruple. It is not 
at all the same thing." 

"KI could but see you well married!" sighed the 
Countess. 

Lord Castletowers shrugged his Shoulders. 

"And occupying that position in the country to 
which your birth and talents entitle you! I was talk- 
ing about you the other day to the Duke of Dorchester. 
He seems to think there must be a change in the mi- 
nistry before long; and then, if he, and one or two 
others of our acquaintance , get into office — nous ver- 
rons/" 

"There are always so many ifs," said Lord Castle- 
towers, with a smile. 

"By the way, Miss Hatherton — the rieh Miss 
Hatherton — is staying at Aylsham Park. Of course, 
if we give a f^te, the Walkingshaws will bring her 
with them. It is said, Gervase, that she has two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds." 
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"Indeed!" said Lord Castletowers , indifPerenÜy. 

"And she is handsome." 

"Yes — she is handsome." 

The Countess looked at her son. The Earl looked 
out of the window. 

"I fancy," said the Countess, "that Major Vaughan 
is paying a good deal of attention to Olimpia." 

"To — to Miss Colonna!" said the Earl, with 
an involuntary catching of his breath. "Impossiblel" 

"Why impossible?" 

"Because Well, perhaps I scarcely know 

why; but it seems so unlikely." 

"Why unlikely?" pursued the Countess, coldly 
and steadily. 

"Well — Vaughan is not a marrying man — and 
he has no private means, or next to none, besides his 
pay — and — and then, they are so utterly unsuited 
— unsuited in every way — in tastes, ages, disposi- 
tions, everything!" 

The young man spoke hastily, and with a per- 
ceptibly heightened colour. His mother, still coldly 
observing him, went on. 

"I do not agree with you, Gervase," said she, "in 
any one of your objections. I believe that Major 
Vaughan would quite willingly marry, if Olimpia were 
the lady. He is not more than forty; and if he has 
pnly a few hundreds a year besides his pay, he is, at 
all events, richer than Olimpia's father. Besides, he 
is a gallant officer; and if all that Colonna anticipates 
prove really true, a gallant officer would be worth 
more than a mere fortune, just now, to the Italian 
cause." 

The Earl still stood by the window, looking out 
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at the park and the blue hüls far away; but made no 
reply. 

^^He has said nothing to you upon the subject?" 
Said Lady CasÜetowers. 

"Nothing." 

"Perhaps, however, it is hardly likely that he 
would do so." 

"Most unlikely, I should say. But here's the 
letter-bag — and here come stirgeon and patient." 

Lady Castletowers became at once condolent and 
sympathetic; Mademoiselle Colonna laughed o£P the ac- 
cident with impatient indifPerence; Major Vaughan 
bowed over his hostess^s fair hand; and all took their 
places at tablß. 

"A budget, as usual, for Colonna," said Lord 
Castletowers, sorting the pile of letters just tumbled 
out of the bag. "One, two, three billets, redolent of 
what might be called the parfum du boudoir, for 
Vaughan — also, as usual! Two letters, my dearest 
mother, for you; and only one (a square-shouldered, 
round-fisted, blue-complexioned, obstinate looking busi- 
ness document) for myself. A pretty thing to lie at the 
bottom of one's letter bag, like hope at the bottom of 
Pandora's casket!" 

"It hath a Bond-street aspect, Castletowers, that 
affects me unpleasantly," said Major Vaughan, from 
whose brow the angry flush with which he had received 
his three letters and swept them carelessly on one side, 
had not yet quite faded. 

"Say rather a Chancery-lane aspect," replied the 
youngEarl, breaking the seal as he spoke; "and that^s 
as much worse than Bond-street as Newgate is worse 
than the Queen's Bench." 
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"Bond-street and Chanceiy-lane, Newgate and the 
Qneen^s Bench ! " repeated Mademoiselle Colonna. " The 
conversation sounds very awful. What does it all 
mean?" 

"I presume," said Lady Castletowers , "that Major 
Vaughan snpposed the letter to be "written by a — a 
tailor, or some person of that description; while it 
really comes from my son's lawyer, Mr. Trefalden." 

"I met Mr. Trefalden a few weeks ago," said Ma- 
demoiselle Colonna, "in Switzerland." 

"In Switzerland?" echoed Lord Castletowers. 

"And he authorised me to add his name to oor 
general committee list." 

"A miracle! a miracle!" 

"And why a miracle?" asked Lady Castletowers. 
"Does Mr. Trefalden disapprove the Italian cause?" 

"Mr. Trefalden, my dear mother, never approves 
or disapproves of any public movement whatever. Na- 
ture seems to have created him without opinions." 

"Then he is either a very superficial or a very am- 
bitious man," said Lady» Castletowers. 

"The latter, depend on it. He's a remarkably 
clever fellow, and has good interest, no doubt. He 
will set his politics to the tune of his interest some 
day, and make his way to the woolsack 'in a gal- 
liard.' " 

"I am glad this is but a conjectural estimate of 
Mr. Trefalden's character," said Olimpia. 

"You like him, then?" said Major Vaughan, has- 

tUy. 

"I neither like him nor dislike him; but if these 
were proven facts, I could never speak to him 
again." 
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Signor Colonna came in and made bis moming sa- 
lutations, his eyes wandering eagerly towards his letters 
all the time. 

"Good moming — good morning. Late, did you 
say? Peccavt! So I am. I lost myself in the library. 
Bell! I beard no bell. Pray forgive me, dear Lady 
Castletowers. Any news to-day? You were early tbis 
moming, Major Vaugban. Saw you in tbe saddle soon 
after six. Plenty of letters tlds morning, I see — 
plenty of letters!" 

And witb tbis be slipped into bis seat, and became 
at once immersed in tbe contents of tbe documents be- 
fore bim. 

"Trefalden writes from town, motber," said Lord 
Castletowers. "He excuses bis delay on tbe plea of 
mucb business. He bas been settling bis cousin^s 
affairs — tbe said cousin baving come in for between 
four and five millions Sterling." 

"A man wbo comes in for four or five millions 
Sterling bas no rigbt to live," said Major Vaugban. 
"His very being is an insult to bis offended species." 

"But if tbis cousin sbould prove to be a lady?" 
suggested Mademoiselle Colonna. 

"I would condemn ber, of course — to matrimony." 

"I sbould tbink Trefalden would take care of tbat!" 
laugbed tbe Earl. 

"But i8 tbe cousin a lady?" asked Lady Castle- 
towers, witb seeming indifference. 

"AJas! no, my dear motber, too surely be be- 
longetb to tbe genus bomo. Trefalden's words are — 
'I bave been assisting my cousin in tbe arrangement 
of bis affairs, be baving lately inberited a fortune of 
between four and five millions Sterling.' " 

Half a MUlion of Monnf, L ^^ 
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^^I have no doubt that he is fat, ugly, and dis- 
agreeable/' said Major Yauglian. 

"And plebeian," added Lady Castietowers, with a 
«mile. 

"And illiberal," said Olimpia. 

"And, in sbort, so rieh," said the Earl, "that were 
he hideous and Ignorant as Caliban, society would 
receive him with open arms, and the beauty of the 
season would gladly wear orange-blossoms for him at 
St. George's! What says this honourable Company — 
shall I invite him down to Gastletowers for a week or 
two, and shall we all fall to worshipping the golden 
calf?" 

"Not for the world!" exclaimed Olimpia, scom- 
fully; but she was the only one who replied. 

The breakfast party then broke up. The Earl went 
to his Stahles, Olimpia to her apartments, and Major 
Yaughan to the billiard-room. Signor Colonna and 
Lady Gastletowers strolled to and fro in the sunshine, 
outside the breakfast-room Windows, 

"But who is this millionaire?" asked the Italian, 
eagerly. 

"C«rö amtco, you know as much as I know," re- 
plied Lady Gastletowers. "He is a cousin of our soli- 
citor, Mr. Trefalden, who is a rery wellbred gentle- 
manly person. As for this fortune, I think I have 
heard that it has been accumulating for one or two cen- 
turies — but that is probably a mere rumour." 

"Between four and five millionsl" ejaculated Go- 
lonna. "With such a fortune, what might not be done 
by a friend to the cause!" 

Lady Gastletowers smiled. 

^''Semfre ItaUa/** she said. 
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^^Sempre ItaUaP'* replied he, lifting bis hat re- 
veorently as he pronounced the words. *'While I live, 
Lady Castletowers. While I live." 

They had come now to the end of the path, and 
wäre about to return, when he laid his hand on hers, 
and Said, very eamestly — 

"I wish I could see this man. I wish I knew him. 
I have won over thousands of recruits in my time, 
Alethea — thousands, who had only their blood to 
give, and gave it. Money is as precious as blood in 
a cause like ours. K we had had but one milüon, 
eighteen months ago, Italy would now have been 
free." 

"Ah, you want me to help you — you want Ger- 
vase to bring him here? Is that so?" 

"Precisely." 

"Well, I suppose it can be done — somehow." 

"I think it can," replied Colonna. "I am sure 
it can." 

"And it might lead to great results, eh?" 

"It might, indeed it might" 

"Your personal influence, I know, is almost ma- 
gical," mused Lady Castletowers; "and if our mil- 
lionaire should prove to be young and impression- 
able. ..." 

She hesitated. He looked up, and their eyes met. 

"Olimpia is very lovely," she said, smiling; "and 
very fascinating." 

"I have thought of that," he replied. "I have 
thought of that; and Olimpia would never marry any 
man who did not devote himself to Italy, body and 
soul!" 

"And purse," added Lady Castletowers, quietly. 
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"And purse — of course," said he, witli a some- 
what heightened colour. 

"Then I will do what I can, dear old friend, for 
yoTir sake," said Lady Castletowers, aflPectionately. 

"And I," he replied, "will do what I can for the 
sake of the cause. God knows, Alethea, that I do it 
for the cause alone — God knows how pure my soul 
is of any other aim or end!" 

"I am sure of it," she replied, abstractedly. 

"Had I but the half of four or five millions at 
command, the stake upon which I have set my whole 
life, and my child's life, would be won. Do you hear 
me, Alethea? would be, must be won!" 

"And shall be won, amtco, if any help of mine can 
avail you," said Lady Castletowers. "I will speak to 
Gervase about it at once. He shall ask both the cousins 
down." 

"Best friend," murmured the Italian, taking the 
band- which she extended to him, and pressing it grate- 
fally in both bis own. 

"But bewarel — not a word to him of all this. He 
has bis English notions of hospitality — tu comprends?''^ 

"Yes — it is true." 

"Adieu, then, tili lunch." 

"Addio." 

And the Countess, with a look of unusual preoc 
cupation on her fair brow, went slowly back to the 
hotise, thinking of many things: chiefly of how her son 
should some day marry an heiress, and how Olimpia 
Colonna should be disposed of to Saxon Trefalden. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Saxon Draws his First Oheque. 

A TALL young man stood at the first floor window 
of a fashionable hotel in Piccadilly, drumming upon 
the plate glass panes, and staring listlessly down upon 
the crowded street below. It was about two o'clock in 
the day, and the brilliant thoroughfare was all alive 
with colour and sunshine; but his face took no^oyous- 
ness from the busy scene. It wore, on the contrary, as 
gloomy and discontented an expression as such a bright 
young face could well put on. The ceaseless ebb and 
flow of gorgeous equipages ; the fair pedestrians in their 
fashionable toilettes, even the little band of household 
troops riding by in heim and cuirass, failed apparently, 
to interest that weary spectator. He yawned, looked 
at his watch, took an impatient tum or two about the 
room, and then went back to the window, and drummed 
again upon the panes. Some books, an opera glass^ 
and one or two newspapers lay on the table; but the 
leaves of the books were uncut, and only one of the 
newspapers had been unfoldeÄ. Too ennuyi to read, 
and too restless to sit still, this young man evidently 
found his time hang heavily upon his hands. 

Presently a cab drove up to the hotel , and two 
gentlemen jumped out. The first of these was William 
Trefalden; the second, Lord Castletowers. William 
Trefalden looked up and nodded, as he came up the 
broad stone steps, and the watcher at the window ran 
joyously to meet him on the stairs. 

"Fm so glad '*—'—* comel" ntöäVää ^«j^^t ^siö^assÄr 
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tjon, 'Tve been watehing for you, and thc timo has 
eeemed so longl" 

"I am only twenty minutea late," replied Mr. Tre- 
falden, Bmiling. 

"But it's Bo dreary herel" 

"And I bring you a viaitor," continaed the other. 
"Lord CaHtletowers , allow me to present my consin, 
Mr. Saxon Trefalden. Saxon, Lord Caatletowers is bo 
kind as to desire your acquaintanee." 

Saxon put ont bis band, and gave tbe Earl's a 
bearty. sbake. He ipould as soon bave tbougbt of 
greeting bis guest with a bow as of flinging bim over 
the balcony into tbe street below. 

"Tbank you.," said he. "I'm very mucb obliged 

"I am snrprised that you find this Situation 'dreary,' 
Mr. Trefalden," said Lord Castletowers , witb a glance 
towards tbe window. 

"I find all London dreary," replied Saxon, bluntly. 

"Jlay I ask bow long you have been bere?" 

"About a week." 

"Theo you have really bad no time U> form an 
opinion." 

"I bave had time to'te very miserable," said Saxon. 
"I never was so miserable in my life. Tbe noise and 
hurry of London bewilder me. I ean settle to notbing. 
I can tbink of notbing. I caa do notbing. I find it 
impossible tu read; and if I go out alone in tbe streets, 
I lose myself. Then there seems to be ao air. I have 
inhaled smoke and dust, but I have not breathed since 
I came into tbe place." 

"Your first impressions of our Babel are certainly 
not cmleur de rose," siüd the Earl laugbingly. 
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"Thej aie eomlemr dt Lotfabury, and eauUurde Chan- 
cery-lane,*' interposed WUlkun lYe&ldoL* ''M7 cousio« 
Lord CaadetoirerSy has for the last fi>iir days been the 
victim of the law. We have been patdng him in pos- 
Session of bis property, and be haa seen nothing of x 
town save the gold regions Eaat of Temple Bar."' 

"An excellent b^inning," said the EarL "The 
V finest pass into Belgravia is throogh Threadneedle- 
^ Street" 

"And the noblest prospect in London ia the Bank 
of England," added the lawyer. 

"I thonght it very ngly and dirty," said Sazon in- 
nocently. 

"I hope this law bnsiness is all over now," said 
Lord Casüetowers. 

"Yes, for the present; and Saxon has nothing to 
do bnt to amuse himself." 

"Amuse myself!" echoed Saxon. "I mnst go home 
to do that." 

"Becanse Beichenan is so gay, or because you find 
London so nninviting?" asked the Earl, with a smile. 

"Because I am a bom monntaineer, aad becanse 
to me this place is a prison. I mnst have air to breathe, 
hills to climb, and a gon on my shonlder. That is 
what I call amnsement." 

"That is what I call amnsement also," said Lord 
Casüetowers; "and if you will come down to Surrey, 
I can give you plenty of it — a fishing-rod, and a 
hunter included. But in the meanwhile, you must let 
US prove to you that London is not so harren of enter- 
tainment as you seem to think." 

"Let this help to prove it," said Mr. Trefalden, 
taking from bis pocket a little oblong book in a green 
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paper cover. "There's magic in these pages, my dear 
feUow. The;^ contain all the wit, wisdom, and beauty 
of the World we live in. While you have this in your 
pocket, you will never ,want for amnsement — or 
friends; and when you have come to the end of the 
present volume, the publishers will fumish you with 
another." 

"What is it?" said Saxon, tuming it over some- 
what doubtfully. 

"A cheque-book." 

"Pshaw! money again. — always money!" 

"Don't speak of it disrespectfuUy. You have more 
than you can count, and as yet you neither know what 
it is worth, nor what to do with it" 

"Pray enlighten me, then," said Saxon, with a 
touch of impatience in his voice. "Teil me, in the 
first place, what it ü worth?" 

"That is a matter of individual opinion," replied 
Mr. Trefalden , with one of his quiet smiles. " If you 
ask Lord Castletowers, he will probably teil you that 
it is worth less than noble blood, bright eyes, or Italian 
liberty. K you ask a plodding fellow like myself , he 
will probably value it above all three." 

"Well then, in the second place, what am I to do 
with it?" 

"Spend it." 

Saxon shrugged his Shoulders; and Lord Castle- 
towers, who had coloured up somewhat angrily the mi- 
nute before, laughed, and said that it was good advice. 

"Spend it," repeated the lawyer, "You never will 
know how to employ your money tili you acquire the 
art of getting rid of it. You have yet to leam that 
instead of tuming every thing into gold, like Midas, 
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jou can tum gold into eveiything. It is the true Be- 
eret of the transmutation of metal/' 

'^Shall I be any the wiser or happier for this know- 
ledge?^^ asked Saxon, with a sigh. 

"You cannot help being the wiser," laughed his 
consin; "nor, I should think, the happier. You will 
cease to be 'dreary' in the first place. He who has 
plenty of money, and knows how to spend it, is never 
in want of entertainment." 

"Ay, and knows how/ There is my difficulty." 

"If you had read Moli^re," replied Mr. Trefalden, 
''you would be aware that a rieh man has discemment 
in his purse." 

"Cousin, you are laughing at me." 

It was Said with perfect good humour, . but with 
such directness that even Mr. Trefalden's practised self- 
possession was momentarily troubled. 

"But I suppose you think a rieh fellow can afford 
to be laughed at," added Saxon, "and I am quite of 
your opinion. It will help to civilise me, and that, 
you know, is *your mission. And now for a lesson in 
alchemy. What shall I transmute my gold into first?" 

"Nay, into whatever seems to you to be best worth 
the trouble," replied Mr. Trefalden. "First of all, I 
should say, into a certain amount of superfine Saxony 
and other doths; into a large stock of French kid and 
French cambric — and a valet. After that — well, 
after that, suppose you ask Lord Castletowers' opi- 
nion. 

"I vote for a tall horse, a short tiger, and a cab," 
Said the young Earl. 

"And Chambers in St. James's-street," suggested 
the lawyer. 
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"And a stall at Gye's." 

"And all the flowen, pictures, Baskerville editions, 
Delphin classics, organs, and Etrnscan antiqnities yon 
take it into your head to desire! That's tibe way to 
transmnte your metal, you happy fellow! Taken as a 
philosophical experiment, I know nothing more beauti- 
ful, simple, and satisfactory.^* 

"You bewilder me," said poor Saxon. "You speak 
a language which is partly jest and partly eamest, and 
I know not where the eamestness ends, or where the 
jest begins. What is it that you really mean? I am 
quite willing to do what you coneeive a man in my 
Position should do; but you must show me how to set 
about it." 

"I am here to-day for no other purpose." 

"And more than this, you must give me leave to 
reject your System, if I dislike, or grow weary of it" 

"What! retum to roots and woad after Kühn and 
Stultz?" 

"Certainly, if I find the roots more palatable, and 
the woad more becoming." 

"Agreed. Then we begin at once. You shall put 
yourself under my guidance, and that of Lord Castle- 
towers. You shall obey us implicitly for the next six 
or eight hours, and you shall begin by writing a cheqne 
for five hundred, which we can cash at Drummond^s 
as we go along." 

"With all my heart," said Saxon; and so, aided 
by his cousin's Instructions, sat down and wrote hia 
first cheqne. 

"He's a capital fellow," said Lord Castletowers to 
Mr. Trefalden, as they went down the hotel stairs; "a 
splendid fellow, and I like him thoroughly. Shall I 
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propose liim at tlie Erectlieum? He ouglit to belong to 
a club, and I know some men there wlio would be 
delighted to do what they could for any member of 
my introduction." 

"By all means. It is tlie very thing for bim," re- 
plied Mr. Trefalden. "He must bave acquaintances, 
you know; and it is out of tbe question that a bngy 
man like myself sbould do tbe bonours of town to bim, 
or anyone. Were be my own brotber, I would not 
undertake it." 

"And I am never bere myself for many days at a 
time," Said tbe Earl. "London is an expensive luxury, 
and I am obliged to make a little of it go a long way. 
However, wbile I am bere, and wbenever I am bere, 
it will give me a great deal of pleasure to sbow Mr. 
Saxon Trefalden any attention in my power." 

"You are very kind. Saxon, my dear fellow, Lord 
Castletowers is so good as to offer to get you into tbe 
Erectbeum." 

"Tbe Erectbeum of Atbens?" exclaimed Saxon, 
opening bis blue eyes in laugbing astonisbment. 

"Nonsense — of Pall Mall. It is a fasbionable 
club." 

"I am mucb obliged to Lord Castletowers," replied 
Saxon, vaguely. But be bad no more notion of tbe 
nature, objects, or aims of a fasbionable club tban a 
Bedouin Axab. 
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CHAPTEK XVL 

The Erectheom. 

"No, by Jove, Brandpn, not a bit of a snob! As 
green as an Arcadian, but no more of a snob than — " 

Sir Charles Burgoyne was going to say, "tlian you 
are;" but he changed his mind, and said, instead: — 

" — than Castletowers himself." 

"I call any man a snob who quotes Bion and 
Moschus in his familiär talk," replied the other, all un- 
conscious of his friend's hesitation. "How the deuce 
is one to remember anything about Bion and Moschus? 
and what right has he to make a fellow look like a 
fool?" 

"Unfeeling, I admit," replied Sir Charles, lan- 
guidly. 

"I hate your learned people," said Brandon, irri- 
tably. "And I hate parvenus. Ignorant parvenus are 
bad enough; but learned parvenus are the worst of all. 
He's both — hang him!" 

"Hang him, by all means!" said another young 
man, approaching the window at which the two were 
Standing. "May I ask who he is, and what he has 
done?'' 

It was in one of tlie princely reading-rooms of the 
Erectheum Club, Pall-Mall. The two first Speakers 
were the Honourable Edward Brandon, third and 
youngest son of Hardicanute, fourteenth Earl of 
Ipswich, and Sir Charles Burgoyne, Baronet, of tlio 
Second Life Guards. 

There are men whom nature seems to have run up 
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jL hy contract, and tlie Honourable Edward Brandon was 
one of them. He was just like one of those slight, 
tmsubstantial, fashionable houses that spring up every 
day like mushrooms about Bayswater and South Ken- 
«ington, and are hired under the express condition of 
never being daneed in. He was very young, very tall, 
and as economically supplied with brain and muscle 
as a man could well be. The very smallest appre- 
dable weigbt of knowledge would have broken down 
bis understanding at any moment'; and bis little Orna- 
ments of manner were all in the flimsiest modern taste, 
and of the merest stucco. He "dipped" occasionally 
into "Beirs Life" and the "Court Circular." He had 
read half of the, first volume of "Mr. Soapey Sponge's 
Sporting Tour." He played croquet pretty well, and 
billiards very badly, and was saturated through and 
through with smoke, like a Finnan haddock. 

Sir Charles Burgoyne was a man of a very different 
stamp. He was essentially one of a class; but then, 
ethnologically speaking, his class was many degrees 
higher than that of Mr. Brandon. He was better built, 
and better fumished. He rode well; was a good shot; 
played a first-rate game at billiards; was gifted with a 
certain lazy impertinence of speech and manner that 
passed for wit, and was so effeminately fair of com- 
plexion and regulär of feature, that he was popularly 
known among his brother officers as "The Beauty." 

The last comer — short, sallow, keen-eyed, some- 
what flippant in his address, and showy in Ins attire — 
was Laurence Greatorex, Esquire, only son, heir, and 
partner of Sir Samuel Greatorex, Knight, the well- 
known banker and alderman of Lombard-street, City. 

"Hang him, by all meansl" said this gentleman., 
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with charming impartialitj. "Who is he? and what 
has he done?" 

"We were speaking of the new memher," replied 
Branden. 

"What, CroBsus Trefalden? Pshaw! The man's 
an outer barbarian. What social enormity has he been 
committing now?" 

"He's been offending Brandon's delicate sense of 
propriety by quoting Greek," said The Beauty. 

"Greek! Unpardonable offence! What shall we 
do to him? Muzzle him?" 

"Condemn him to feed on Greek roots for the 
term of his natural life, like Timon of Athens," sug- 
gested the Beauty, lazily. • 

"He's little better than a savage as it is," said 
Mr. Greatorex, with a contemptuous shrug of the 
Shoulders. "He knows nothing of life, and cares 
nothing for it, either. Last Tuesday, when all the 
fellows were wild about the great - fight down at 
Bamey's Croft, he sat and read Homer, as if it were 
the news of the day. He's an animated anachronism 
— that's what he is, Sir Charles." 

"Who the deuce is he?" ejaculated Branden. 
"Where does he come from?" 

"Heaven knows! His father was a black letter 
folio, I believe, and his mother a palimpsest." 

"You're too witty to-day, Mr. Greatorex," sneered 
Burgoyne. 

"Then he's so pffensively rieh! Why, he put 
down a thousand ycsterday for WilKs's subscription ! 
There's his name at the head of the list! Makes us 
lock mtber small — eh?" 
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^'Oonfonnd his assurance!" broke out Brandon. 
"He's not been here mach more than a week! What's 
Willu to him, that he should give more than the oldest 
members of the club?^' 

*' Well, it^s a monificent donation/' said the Gnards- 
man, good-naturedly. 

'^Mnniücent? Hang his monificence! I suppose 
the members of the Erectheom can pension off a 
secretary, who has served them for fifteen years, with- 
out the help of a thousand pounds from a puppy like 
that!" 

"Your virtuous indignation, Brandon, is quite re- 
freshing," said Burgoyne. "How long have yow been 
here, for instance? Half a year?" 

"It was in bad taste, anyhow," said Greatorex; 
*'deuced bad taste. It's always the way with your 
natweaux rtches, A man who had been wealthy all his 
life would hare known better." 

"Yourself, par exemple," retorted the Guardsman, 
insolenüy. 

"Just so, Sir Charles; but then Tm to the money- 
market bom, so hardly a case in point." 

"Where did this Trefalden get his fortune?" asked 
Brandon. "IVe heard that some feUow left it to him a 
hondred years ago, and that it has t)een accumulating 
ever since; but that's nonsense, of course." 

"Sounds like a pecuniary version of the *Sleeping 
Beauty,'" observed the baronet, parenthetically. 

"I know no more than you do, Mr. Brandon," 
replied Greatorex. "I have heard only the common 
Story of how this money has been lying at Compound 
interest for a Century or more, and has devolved to 
OUT pre-Adamite friend at last, bringing him as many 
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millions as he has fingers. Some say double tliat sum; 
but ten are enough for my credulity." 

"Does he bank with Sir Samuel?" asked Brandon. 

"No. Our shop lies too far east for him, I suspect. 
He has taken his millions to Drummond's. By the 
way, Sir Charles, what have you decided upon doing 
with that brown mare of yoursV You seemed half in- 
clined to part from her a few days ago." 

"You mean the Lady of Lyons?" 

"I do." 

"Sold her, Mr. Greatorex." 

"Sold her, Sir Charles?" 

"Yes — cab and all." 

The banker tumed very red, and bit his lip. 

"Would it be a liberty to ask the name of the 
purchaser?" said he. 

"Perhaps it would," replied the Guardsman. "But 
I don't mind telling you. It's Mr. Trefalden." 

"Trefalden! Then, upon my soul, Sir Charles, it's 
too bad! I'm sorry to hear it I am, indeed. I had 
hoped — in fact, I had expected — upon my soul, I 
had expected, Sir Charles, that you would have given 
me the opportunity. Money would have been no ob- 
ject. I would have given a fancy price for that mare 
with pleasure." 

"Thank you, I did not want a fancy price," 
replied the Guardsman, haughtily. 

"Besides, if you'll excuse me, Sir Charles, I must 
say I don't think it was quite fair, either." 

"Fair?" echoed Burgoyne. "Really, Mr. Greatorex, 
I do not apprehend your meaning." 

"Well, you know, Sir Charles, I spoke first; and 
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as for CroBsus Trefalden, who scarcely knows a horse 
from a bofifalo ^^ 

"Mr. Saxon Trefalden is the firiend of Lord Castle« 
towere," interrupted Burgoyne, still more haughtily, 
"and I was very happy to oblige him-" 

If Sir Charles Burgoyne had not been a baronet, a 
Gaardsman, and a member of the Erectheum club, it 
is possible that Mr. Greatorex of Lombard-street would 
have given him the retort uncourteous; but as matters 
stood, he only grew a little redder; looked at his 
watch in some confasion; and prudenüy swallowed his 
annoyance. 

"Oh, of course — in that case," stammered he — 
"Lord Casdetowers being your friend, I have nothing 
more to say. Do you go down to his place in Surrey 
next week, by-the-by?" 

"Do yow.^" Said Burgoyne, smoothing his flaxen 
moustache, and looking down at the small city man 
with half closed eyes. 

"I hope so, since his lordship has been kind 
enough to invite me; but we are so deucedly busy in 
Lombard-street just now that .... pshaw! twelve 
o'clock abeady, and I am due in the city at twenty 
minutes past. Not a moment to lose. ^I know a 
bank,' et caetera — but there's no wild time there for 
anybody between twelve and three! Good moming, 
Mr. Brandon. Good moming, Sir Charles." 

The baronet beut his head about a quarter of an 
inch, and almost before the other was out of hearing, 
Said: 

"That man is a hmrgeoiB to the tips of his fingers, 
a»d insufPerably familiär. Why do you tolerate him, 
Brandon?" 
Eolf a mXwn of Money. U ^^ 
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"Oh, lie's not a bad fellow," replied Brandon. 

"He's a snob, pwr et rnryple — a snob, with the 
wardrobe of a tailor^s assistant, and the manners of a 
valet You called young Trefalden a snob just now, 
and I told you it was a mistake. Apply the title to 
this little money-jobber, and I won't contradict you. 
The fact is, Brandon, I abominate him. I wish it was 
possible to blackball him out of the club. If I'd been 
in town when he was proposed, I'U be hanged if he 
should have ever got in. I canH think what you 
fellows were about, to admit him!" 

Charley Burgoyne was a lazy man, for him, this 
was a very long and energetic speech. But the Honor- 
able Edward Brandon only shook his head in a help- 
less, irritable way, and repeated his former assertion. 

"I teil you, Burgoyne," he said, "Greatorex isn't 
a bad fellow." 

Sir Charles Burgoyne shrugged his Shoulders, and 
yawned. 

"Oh, very well," he replied. "Have it your own 
way. I hate argument." 

"Castletowers likes him," said the young man. 
" Castletowers asks him down to Surrey, you see." 

"Castletowers is too good natured by half." 

"And Vaughan. . . ." 

"Vaughan owes him money, and just endures 
him." 

The Honorable Edward Brandon rubbed his head 
all over, looking more helpless and more irritable than 
before. It was a very small head, and there was very 
little in it 

"Confound him!" groaned he. "He has taken up 
paper of mine, too. I muit be civil to him." 
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Sir Charles Burgoyne gave utterance to a dismal 
whistle; thrust bis hands deep down into his pockets; 
and Said notliing. 

"What eise can I do?" said Brandon. 

"Pay him." 

"You might as well teil me to eat liim." 

"Nonsense. Borrow the money from somebody 
eise." 

"I wish I could. I wish I knew whom to ask. I 
should be so very gratefiil, you know. It's only two 
hundred and fifty." 

And the young fellow stared hard at the Guards- 
man, who stared just as hard at the Duke of York's 
column over the way. 

"You can't saggest any one?" he continued, after 
a moment. 

"I, my dear fellow? Diable! I haven't an idea." 

"You — couldn't manage it for me yourself, I 
suppose?" 

Sir Charles Burgoyne took his hands from his 
pockets, and his hat from a neighbouring peg. 

"Edward Brandon," he said, impressively, "I'm as 
poor as Saint Simeon Stylites." 

"Never heard of the fellow in my life," said Bran- 
don, peevishly. "Who is he?" 

"My dear boy, your religious education has been 
neglected. Look for him in your catechism, and, 
'when found, make a note of.'" 

"m teil you what it is, Burgoyne," said Brandon, 
suspicious of "chaff," and, like all weak people when 
they are out of temper, slightly spiteftd — "poor, or 
not poor, you're a clever fellow at a bargain. Talk o£ 
you're not wanting a fancy ]jme, \TÄft^i\ ^WöäÄ'^ ^sc^^ 
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kundred guineas if if s not a fancj price« I should like 
to know?" 

"Jfo» enfantj you know nothing about it," said tho 
Gnardsman placidly. 

"I know it was an awful lot too much for that 
mare and cab.^' 

" The mare and cab were dirt cbeap at the money." 

"Cheap! cbeap — wlien to my certain knowledge 
you only gave a bundred and twenty for the Lady of 
Lyons, and have had the best part of two seasons out 
of her since!" 

The Beauty listened with an imperturbable smile, 
drew on bis gloves, buttoned them, adjusted bis bat, 
and, having done all these tbings with studied delibera- 
tion, replied: — 

"My dear Brandon, I really envy your memory. 
Cultivate it, my good fellow, and it will be a credit to 
you. Au revoir.^'' 

With this be went over to the nearest glass, cor- 
rected the tie of bis cravat, and sauntered towards the 
door. He had not reached it, however, when be paused, 
tumed, and came back again. 

"By-tbe-by," said be, "if you're in any present 
difficulty, and actually want that two hundred and fifty 
— do you want it?" 

"Oh, by Jove, don't II Never wanted it so much 
in my lifo." 

"Well, then, there's Trefalden. He's as rieb as 
the Bank of England , and flings bis money about like 
water. Ask bim, Brandon. Hell be sure to lend it 
to you. Vale.'' 

And the baronet once more tumed on bis heel, 
leaving bis uritable young friend to swear oflf bis in- 
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dignation as best lie could. Whereupon the Honorable 
Edward Brandon, addressing Wmself apparently to the 
Duke of York upon bis column, did swear wiüi "bated 
breath" and remarkable fluency; i^bb^d bis bead 
frantically, tili be looked like an electrical doli; and 
finally betook bimself to tbe billiard room. 

Wben tbey were both gone, a gentleman vrho bad 
been sitting in tbe adjoining window, entrencbed b0- 
bind, änd apparently absorbed in, tbe "Times" of the 
day, laid bis paper aside; entered a coitple of names in 
bis pocket-book, smiling quietly tbe wbile; and theü 
left tbe room. He paused on bis way ont, to speak to 
tbe ball porter. 

"I have waited for Mr. Trefalden," he said, "tili I 
can wait no longer. You are sure he has not gone tip- 
staurs?" 

"Quite snre, sir." 

"Be so good, then, as to give bim this card, and 
say, if you please, tbat I will call upon bini at his 
cbatiibers to-morrow." 

The porter laid tbe card aside with the neir 
member's letters, of which there were several. It bore 
the name of William Trefalden. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

8axon at Home. 

"Mb. Trefalden." 

Thus announced by a stately valet, who received 
him with marked condescension in the antechamber, 
and even deigned to open the door of the reception- 
room beyond, Mr. Trefalden passed into bis cousin's 
presence. He was not alone. Lord Gastletowers and 
Sir Charles Burgoyne were there; Lord Castletowers 
leaning familiarly over the back of Saxon's chair, dic- 
tating the words of a letter which Saxon was writing; 
Sir Charles Burgoyne extended at ftill length on a 
sofa', Smoking a cigarette with bis eyes closed. Both 
visitors were obviously as much at home as if in their 
own Chambers. They had been breakfasting with Saxon, 
and* the table was yet loaded with pät^s, coffee, 
liqueurs, and all the luxurious etceteras of a second 
d^jeüner, 

Saxon flung away bis pen, sprang forward, seized 
bis Cousin by both hands, and poured forth a torrent of 
greetings. 

"How good of you to come," he exclaimed, "after 
having taken the trouble to go yesterday to the club! 
I was so sorry to miss you! I meant to bunt you up 
this very aftemoon in Chancery-lane. I have been an 
ungrateftil fellow not to do so a week ago, and I'm 
sure I don't know how to excuse myself. IVe thought 
of you, Cousin William, every day." 

"I should have been sorry to bring you into the 
dingy atmosphere of the City," said Mr. Trefalden, 
pleasantly. "I had far rather see you thus, enjoying 
the good things which the gods have provided for you." 
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And with this, Mr. Trefalden shook handd with 
Lord CasÜetowers, hoped Lady Castletowers was well, 
bowed to Sir Charles Burgoyne, and dropped into an 
easy chair. 

"You were writing," he said, "when I came in. 
Pray go on." 

Saxon blushed scarlet. 

"Oh, no," he said, shyly, "the letters can wait." 

"So can I — and smoke a cigar in the meanwhile." 

"They — that is, Lord Castletowers was helping 
me to write them — telling me what to say, in fact. 
He calls me *The Lnpolite Letter Writer,' and says I 
must leam to tum fine phrases, and say the elegant 
things that nobody means." 

"The things äiat nobody means are the things that 
everybody likes," said the Earl. 

"I have often wished," said Burgoyne, from the 
sofa, "that some clever person wonld write a handbook 
of civil Speeches — a sort of 'Keady Liar,' you know, 
or *Perjuror's Companion.^ It would save a fellow so 
much trouble!" 

"I wish there were such a book, if only to teach 
you better manners," retorted Castletowers. 

"I donH pretend to have the manners of a lord," 
said the Beauty, languidly. 

"K you were the lord of my manors, you wouldn't 
have many to boast of," replied Castletowers, with a 
light-hearted laugh. 

Burgoyne opened his eyes, and took the cigarette 
from his mouth. 

"Listen to this fellow!" said he, "this bloated 
capitalist, who talks like a Diogenes tumed out of his 
tub I Castletowers, I am ashamed of you." 
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"Compare me to Diogenes, if you like," replied 
the Earl; '^bnt to a Diogenes who has a dear old 
Elisabethan tab still left, thank Heaven! and a few 
old oaks to shelter it. Few enough, and old enough, 
more's the pity!" 

"And I," Said Burgoyne, with a yawn, "haven't a 
stick of timber left, barring my genealogical tree. My 
last oaks vanished in the last Derby." 

The Earl looked at bis watch. 

"If this note is to be delivered by two o'clock," 
Said he, "it must be finished at once; and since Mr. 
Trefalden gives us leave . . . ." 

"I do not only give leave," said Mr. Trefalden. 
"I entreat." 

Saxon took np bis pen, and pointing to a heap of 
notes on the mantelsheÜP, said: — 

"You will find one there for yourself, cousin Wil- 
liam; and you must be sure to come." 

"Invitations, young man?" 

"Yes, to a dinner at Bichmond, next Saturday." 

Mr. Trefalden put the note in bis pocket unopened; 
smoked away with a quiet, meditative smile, and took 
a leisurely survey of ihe room as the dictation pro- 
ceeded. Not one of its multitudinous details escaped 
him — not one but told him some anecdote of the last 
ten days of Saxon's new life. There were several 
pictures Standing about on chairs, or leaning against 
the walls. Some were painted in oils and some in 
water colours, and nearly all were views in Switzer- 
land. There were piles of new music; Stacks of cosüy 
books in rieh bindings; boxes of cigars and gloves; 
a bust of Shakespeare in marble; a harmonium; 
a cabinet of Florentine mosaic-work; a marvellons 
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Etruscan vase on a pedestal of verde antico; a couple 
of silver-mounted rifles; a sideboard loaded with 
knickknacks in carved ivory, crystal, silver filagree, 
and egg-shell china; and a sofa- table heaped with notes, 
visiting cards, loose silver, and tradesmen's bills. On 
the chimney-piece stood a pair of bronze tazzas, a silver 
inkstand with a little Cupid perched upon the lid, and 
a giallo model of the Parthenon. A gold-headed riding 
whip, and a pair of foils lay on the top of the har- 
monium; and a faded bouquet in a tumbler occupied a 
bracket, from which a French pendule had been 
ignominiously displaced. William Trefalden was an 
observant man, and drew his inferences from these 
trifles. He found out that his young Arcadian was 
leaming to ride, fence, make acquaintances , and spend 
his money royally. Above all, he took note of the 
bouquet on the bracket. There was nothing remarkable 
about it. It was just like five hundred other bouquets 
that one sees in the course of a season; and yet Mr. 
Trefalden looked at it more than once, and smiled 
under cover of a cloud of smoke each time that he did so. 

" — and that you will permit me to have the great 
pUamre of driving you down in the afternoon^'' said Lord 
Castletowers, dictating over Saxon's Shoulder. 

"Drive her down!" echoed the scribe, in dismay. 
"/ drive "her from London to Richmond?" 

"Of course. Why not?" 

"I can't. I don't drive well enough. I have never 
driven anything but an old blind mare in a rickety 
Swiss charette, in my life. I should break her neck 
and my own too!" 

"Oh, never mind. You can give the reins to Bur- 
goyne or to me. It doesn't matter." 
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''Then how shall I put it? Sliall I say 'and that 
you wfU permit Lord Caathtowere fo have the pleaiure 
oj . , , . 

'^ Nonsense! Write what I told you at first, and 
leave me to arrange it, when it comes to the point*' 

Saxon shook his head. , 

"No, no," Said he. "I mnst not ask to be allowed 
the pleasnre of driving her down, when I know all the 
time I am not going to do anything of the sort It 
wouldnH be true." 

A faint blush mounted to the EarFs honest brow; 
but Sir Charles Burgoyne smiled compassionately. 

"Suppose, now," seid Saxon, "that I teil her IVe 
bought a new phaeton, and hope she will accept a seat 
in it on Saturday — will that do!" 

"Famously. She'll of conrse conclude that you 
drive, and the rest is easily managed when the time 
comes. Let's see how it reads .... hum .... 'wMch 
I truet you will honowr wüh yowr presene^; also that you 
will permit me to off er you a seat in my phaeton, if the 
day he fine enough for my frienda to d/rive down in open 
earriages,^ " 

"Open carriayes," repeated Saxon, as his pen tra- 
velled to the end of the sentence. "Anything more?" 

"No; I think that is enough." 

"Then I only add — ''yours very trtdy, Saxon Ire- 
faMen^ I suppose?" 

"Heaven forbid!" 

"Isn't it polite enough?" asked Saxon, laughing. 

"Polite enough? Didn't I teil you half an hour 
ago that to be commonly polite is nothing in a case 
like this? You must approach her on your knees, my 
dear fellow, and offer up your little Eichmond dinner 
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as if it were a bumt sacrifice.to the immortal gods! 
Say — * Condescend, madam, to aceept my reBpeetful 
homagey and alhw me to aubscrtbe myself with the pro- 
foundeat admiratton, y(mr ohedient and faithful servanty 
Saxon TrefaUen,'' That's the way to put it, Bur- 
goyne?" 

"Oh, unquestionably," yawned that gentleman, 
"You can't crowd too much sail." 

" May I inquire to which Princess of the Blood Royal 
this letter is addressed?" asked Mr. Trefalden. 

"To a far greater She than any princess," replied 
Castletowers. "To the prima donna of the season — 
to the Graziana herseif I" 

Mr. Trefalden slightly elevated his eyebrows on re- 
ceiving this tremendous information, but said nothing. 

"And she's the grandest creature ! " ejaculated Saxon, 
now folding and sealing his note. "Burgoyne, in- 
trodnced me to her last night, behind the scenes. You 
can^t think what a gracious manner she has, Cousin 
William!" 

"Really?" 

" She gave me that bouquet up there — it had just 
been thrown to her." 

' "How condescending!" 
"Wasn't it? — and I such an utter stranger — a 
nobody, you knowl I feit, I assure you, as if I were 
in the presence of Juno herseif. There, the note's 
quite ready." 

And Saxon, all unconscious of the faint touch of 
sarcasm in his cousin's voice, lifted up his bright young 
faqe with a smile of boyish exultation, and rang the 
bell. 
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"Gillingwater, send Curtia at once witli tliis üote, 
and teil hinl to wait for an answer. Anybody here?^' 

"Young man from Facet and Carat's, sir, with case 
of jules. Young man from Cartridge and Trigger's, 
widi harms. Passle from Colnaggy's; passle from Brei- 
denback's; passle from Fortnum and Mason^s; passle 
from Crammer and Beale's," replied Saxon's magnifi- 
cent valet. 

"The parcels can wait. The messengers may 
come in?" 

Mr. Gillingwater retired, and the "young men" 
were immediately ushered in; one with a small maho- 
gany box under his arm; the other carrying a still 
smaller morocco case. The first contained a brace of 
cosüy inlaid pistols; the second, three bracelets of dif- 
ferent designs. 

"By Jove, what pistols!" exclaimed Castletowers. 

"Look here, Burgoyne, did you ever see such 
finish?" 

"Never. They might be wom by the sultan." 

"They are exact facsimiles of those made for His 
Highness the Maharajah of Jubblepore," observed the 
messenger. 

Sir Charles examined the weapons with the interest 
of a connoisseur. 

"What a Bashaw you are, Trefaldenl" he said. 
"We shall have you cantering down Rotten-roW on a 
white elephant before long. These are really the most 
gorgeous pistols I have seen. Who are the bangled 
for? The Graziana?" 
' "One of them, if . . . ." 

«If what?" • 

"If you think she would p' äended?" 
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**Offended, njy dear fellow! Is pussy ofFended if 
yow offer her a cup of milk? or Carlo, if you pre^ent 
tum with a bone?" 

"What do you mean?" said Saxon, quite ahooked 
at the levity of these comparisons. 

**I mean that every woman would seil her ßpul for 
a handful of diamonds, and an onnce of wrought gold, 
and that our fair friend is no exception to th9 rule. 
What put it into your head, Trefalden, to give her a 
bracelet?" 

"It was Mr. Greatorex's idea." 

"Humph! Just like him. Greatorex has such 
generous impulses — at other people^s expense!" 

"I was very much obliged to him for thinking of 
it," Said Saxon, somewhat warmly. "As I am to any 
friend who is kind enough to teil me what the eustom^ 
of Society are," he added, more gently. 

"They are very beautifal bracelets, aJX three pf 
them," Said Lord Castletowers. 

"That's right. Which shall I take?" 

The garter set with rubies," said Sir Charles Bur- 
goyne. 

"The snake with the diamond head," said the 
Earl. 

"The opals and diamonds," said WilUimi Tre- 
falden. 

Saxon laughed, and shook his head. 

"If you each give me different advice," said hfi^ 
"what am I to do?" 

"Choose for yourself," replied his cousin. 

And so Saxon, very diffidently and hesitatingly, 
chose for himself , and took the one his cousin had 
pireferred. 
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"And pray what may be the cost of this magnificent 
trifle?" asked Mr. Trefalden, when the choice was 
mJEtde, and the messengers had made their bows and 
vanished. 

"I have no idea," replied Saxon. 

"Do you mean that you have bought it without 
having made any inquiry as to its price?" 

"Of course." 

"Pray do you never inquire before you purchase?" 

"Never. Why do you smile?" 

"Because I fear your tradesmen will charge you at 
any fabulous rate they please." 

"Why, so they could in any case! What do I know, 
for instance, of opals and diamonds, except that the 
opal is a hydrate of silica, and the diamond a Com- 
pound of charcoal and oxygen? They might ask me 
what price they pleased for this bracelet, and I, in 
my ignorance of its value, should buy it, just the 
same.'' 

"It is well for you, Trefalden, that you have the 
purse of Fortunatus to dip your band into," seid Sir 
Charles Burgoyne. 

"But even Fortunatus must take care that bis purse 
has no hole in the bottom of it," added Mr. Trefalden. 
"You are a bad financier, my dear Saxon; and you 
and I must have a little practical conversation some 
day on these matters. By the way, I have really some 
business points to discuss with you. When can you 
give up an hour or two to pure and unmixed bore- 
dom?" 

"When you please, cousin William." 

"Well — this evening?" 

"This evening, unfortun* re promised to 
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dine at the club with Greatorex, and two or three 
others, and we are going afterwards to the opera." 

"To-morrow evening, then?" 

"And to-morrow my new phaeton is Coming home, 
and we are going in it to Blackwall — Lord Castle- 
towers and Sir Charles Burgoyne, I mean." 

"Then, on Saturday " 

" On Saturday, I hope you will join us at Eichmond. 
Don't forget it, cousin William. You have the note, 
you know, in your pocket." 

Mr. Trefalden smiled somewhat gravely. 

"Are you already such an epicurean that you want 
the traditional skeleton at your feast?" said he. "No, 
no, Saxon. I am a man of business, and have no 
leisure for such symposia. You must dispense with my 
grim presence — and I, apparently, must dispense wiüi 
yours. I had no notion Öiat you were such a man of 
fashion as to have all your evenings engaged in this 
manner." 

"I can't think how it is," replied Saxon, in some 
confusion. "I certainly have made more appointments 
than I was aware of. My friends are so kmd to me, 
and plan so many things to give me pleasure, that — 
will Sunday do, cousin William? You might come up 
here and dine with me; or we might " 

"I am always engaged on Sundays," said Mr. Tre- 
falden, drily. 

"Then on Monday?" 

"Yes, I can see you on Monday, if you will really 
he at leisure." 

"Of course, I will be at leisure." 

"But you must come to me. I shall be very busy, 
and can only see you after office hours." 
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"I will come to you, couain, at any time you 
please/* said Saxon, eamestly. 

"At eight in the evening?" 

"At eight" 

Mr* Trefalden entered the hour and date in his 
pocket-book, and rose to take bis leave. 

"I bad boped tbat you would spare me a day or 
two nec^t week, Mr, Trefalden," said Lojd Castletowers, 
as tbey sbook bands at parting. "Your cousin bas 
promised to come down, and we bave a meet and some 
parties Coming off; and a breatb of country air would 
do you good before tbe summer sets in." 

But Mr. Trefalden sbook bis bead. 

"I tbank you, Lord Castletowers," be replied; "but 
it 18 impossible. I am as firmly cbained to Cbancery- 
lane for tbe next five montbs as any galley-slave to 
hU oar." 

"But, my dear sir, is it wortb any man^s wbile 
to be a galley-slave, if be can belp it?" asked tbe 
Earl. 

"Ferbaps. It depends on tbe motive; and self- 
in^posed cbains are never very beavy to tbe wearer." 

And witb tbis, Mr. Trefedden bowied to botb gen- 
tlemen, and left tbe room, followed by bis cousin. 

"Tbat's a quiet, deep fellow," said Burgoyne. 

"He is a very gendemanly, pleasant, clever man," 
replied tbe Earl, "and bas been our solicitor for 
years." 

"I don't Kke bim." 

"You don't know bim." 

"True — do you?" 

I^ord Castletowers besitated. 

"Well, upon mj soul," laugbed be, "I cannot say 
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that I do, personally. But, as I teil you, he is my 
solicitor, and I like him. I only speak from my im- 
pressions." 

"And I from mine. He is not my solicitor, and 
I don^t like him. He thinks too much, and says too 
litüe." 

In the meanwhile, Saxon was warmly wringing his 
Cousin^ s hand at the door of the ante-room, and saying, 
in a low, eamest tone, 

"Indeed you must not suppose I have become a 
man of fashion, or an epicorean, cousin William; or 
that I would not rather — far rather — spend an 
evening with you than at any of these fine places. 
I am so very sorry I cannot come to you before 
Monday." 

"Monday will be quite soon enough, my dear 
Saxon," replied Mr. Trefalden, kindly; "and I am 
glad to see you so well amused. At eight oVlock, 
then?" 

"Yes, at eight. You will see how punctual I shall 
be — and you must give me some good advice, cousin 
William, and always teil me of my faults — won't 
you?" 

"Humph! That will depend on circumstances, and 
yourself. In the meanwhile, don't buy any more diamond 
bracelets without first inquiring the price." 
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CHAPTEB XVIII. 



'"It ig good to be meny and wise/* saith an old 
iOBg; bot every man cannot be a langbing philosopher, 
and thongh it U comparatively easy to be eitiber meny 
or wise "upon occasion," it is supremely difficnlt to be 
both at the same time. The two conditions mix almost 
as relnctanilj as oil and water, and yonth seldom makes 
even an effort to combine them. Happy yonth, whose 
beat wisdom it is, after all, to be merry while it may! 
Wliich of US would not gladly barter this bitter wisdom 
of later years for but a single season — nay, a single 
day — of that happy thoughdess time when the simplest 
J60t proYoked a laugh, and the commonest wayside 
flow^ had a beauty long since faded, and all life was 
a pleasant camival? What would we not give to believe 
once more in the etemity of coUege friendships, and 
the immortality of prize poems? — to feel our hearts 
beat high over the pages of Plutarch and Livy? — to 
weep delicious tears for the woes of Mrs. Haller, and 
to devour the old romances with the old omnivorous 
relish? 

Alas! the College friend and the prize poem are 
alike forgotten; Sir George Comewall Lewis has laid 
his ruthless band upon our favourite heroes; our souls 
abhor the very name of Kotzebue; and we could no 
more revive our interest in those two mounted cavaliers 
who might have been seen spurring by twilight across 
a lonely heath in the west of England some two hundred 
and odd years ago, than we could undertake to enjoy 
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the tliirteeii thousand pages of Mademoiselle Scud^ry's 
Grand Cyrus. Aye, that pleasant dream is indeed over; 
but its joys are "lodg'd beyond the röach of fate," and 
of the remembrance of them no man can disinherit us. 
Have we not all lived in Arcadia? 

Wisdom apart, however, what more commendable 
merriment may there be than a dinner at Bichmond 
when the year and the guests are yonng, and the broad 
landscape lies steeped in sunshine, and the aftemoon 
air is sweet with new-mown hay, and the langh follows 
the jest as qoickly and gaily as the frothing Champagne 
follows the popping of the corks? Now and then a tiny 
skiflP with one white sail skims down the molten gold 
of the broad river. The plumy islands and the wooded 
flats look hazy in the tender mist of sunset. A pleas£Uit 
sound of gay voices and chinking glasses finds its way 
now and then from the open window below, or the 
adjoining balcony; and, perhaps, the music of a brass 
band comes to as from the lower town, harmonised by 
distance. ^ 

Thus bright and propitions was it on the eventftil 
day of Saxon^s "little dinner;" and care had been 
taken by his friends that every detail of the entertain- 
ment shonld be as faaltless as the weather itself. The 
^ests had all been driven down in open carriages; the 
costliest dinner that money could ensure, or taste devise, 
was placed before them; and the best room in the 
famous hotel was pre-engaged for the occasion. It had 
seldom held a more joyous party. 

Lord Casdetowers and Major Vaughan were there 
of coKTse, having run up from Surrey for the day; Sir 
Charles Burgoyne, serenely insolent; the Hoii. Edward 
Bfaoidcti , with his hair standing u^ l\k^ \)cä n^;^ <5>1 «ss^ 
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electrified doli, firom in ward excitement and outward 
mbbing; Mr. Lawrence Greatorex, looking, perhaps, 
somewbat abstracted firom tiine to time, but talking 
fluenüy; two other Erectheuxn men, both very young 
and prone to laughter, and both higbly creditable to 
their tailors and bootmakers ; and last, thougb not least, 
the Graziana and her party. For actresses, like mis- 
fortones, never come alone. Like Scottisb cbieftains, 
they travel with a "tail," and bave an embarrassing 
aptitude for bringing their uninvited "tail" on all 
kinds of inconvenient occasions. In the present in- 
Btance, the heroine of the day had contented herseif 
with only two sisters and a brother; and her yonng 
host not only welcomed them with all bis honest heart, 
but thought it very kind and condescending on her 
part to bring them at all. The brother was a gloomy 
youth, who said little, ate a great deal, and watched 
the Company in a ftirtive manner over the rim of bis 
wine-glass. The sisters were fat, black-eyed little 
ßouls, who chattered, flirted, and drank Champagne in- 
cessandy. As for the prima donna herseif, she was a 
fine, buxom, laughter-loving creature of about twenty 
years of age, as little like a Juno, and as much like a 
grown-up child as it is only possible for a Neapolitan 
woman to be. She could be majestic enough upon the 
stage, or in the green-room; but she never carried her 
dignity beyond the precincts of the opera house. She 
put it on with her rouge, and left it in her dressing- 
room with the rest of her theatrical wardrobe, when 
the evening's work was over. She laughed at every- 
thing that was said, whether she understood it or not; 
and she was delighted with everything — with the 
drive, with the horses, with the mail phaeton, with the 
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weather, with the dinner, with the guests, and with her 
host; and when the ice was brought to table — a 
magnificent, many-coloured triumph of art — she 
clapped her hands, like a child at sight of a twelfth- 
cake. 

" Now's the time for the bracelet, Saxon," whispered 
Lord Castletowers, when the wreck of this triumph 
was removed, and the sidecloths were rolled away for 
dessert. 

Saxon looked aghast. 

"What shall I say?" said he. 

"Oh, I don't know — something graceful, and not 
too long." 

"But I can't. I haven't an idea." 

"Never mind; she wouldn't understand it if you 
had. Say anything." 

"Can't you say it for me?" 

"Impossible, my dear fellow! You might as well 
ask me to kiss her for you." 

Which was such a tremendous supposition, that 
Saxon blushed scarlet, and had not a word to say in 
reply. 

"Ah, traditor! Why do you speak secrets?" said 
the prima donna, with a pout. 

"Because he i« a conspirator, signora," replied Ae 
Earl. 

"A conspirator? Cielo!" 

"It is quite true," said Burgoyne, promptly. ^There's 
a deadly mine of cracker bonbons in the loofli Mow, 
and Trefalden's presently going to say saifüiiig so 
sparkling that it will fire the train, and we Adl all be 
blown.into the middle of the next centuiy." - 
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The prima donna sang a roulade expressiv« o£ 
terror. 

"But the worst is yet to come. This plot, »ignora, 
is entirely against yourself ," said Castletowers. Tb^i, 
dropping bis voice, "out with it, man," he added. 
"You couldn't have a better opening." 

Bo Saxon pulled the morocco case ont of his pocket, 
and presented it with as much confusion and incoherenee 
as if it had been a Warrant. 

The signora screamed with rapture, invoked her 
brother and sisters, flew to the window with her trea- 
sure, flashed it to and fro in every possible light, and 
for the first five minutes could talk nothing but her 
native patois. 

"But, signore, you must be a great prince!" she 
exclaimed, when, at length, she retumed to her placjB 
at the dinner-table. 

"Indeed, I am nothing of the sort," replied Saxon, 
laughing. 

"£J hellüsimOf questo hracctoUtto! But why do you 
give him to me?" 

"From no other reason than my desire to please 
you, bella donna," replied Saxon. "The Greeks be- 
lieved that the opal had power to confer popularity on 
itß wearer; but I do not offer you these opals with any 
such motive. Your talisman is your voice." 

"Bravo, Trefalden!" laughed the Earl. "That 
was very well said. Comme Vesprit vient aux /?/«.'" 

"A neat thing spoilt," muttered Greatorex to his 
next neighbour. "He should have praised her eyes. 
She knows all about her voice." 

"And do you suppop'* 9sn't know all about 
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her eyes, too?" asked bis neighbour . — wIk) chanced 
to be Major Vaugban. 

"No doubt, but then a woman is never tired of 
being admired for ber beauiy. Tbe smallest pastille of 
praise is as acceptable to ber, in its way, as a bolocaust 
of incense. But as to ber voice, e^est autre chose, Wbat 
is öne compliment more or less after tbe nigbtly ap- 
plauses of tbe finest audience in Europe?*^ 

In tbe meanwbile, tbe two young Erectbeum mei^ 
oppressed apparently by tbe consdoüsness of bow mu^ 
tbey owed to tbeir boots and waistcoats, took refiige in 
eacb otber^B society, and talked about a borse. Neitber 
of tbem kept a borse, or boped to keep a borse; and 
yet tbe subject seemed bound np, in some occult way, 
witb tbe inner consciousness of botb. Tbey discusaed 
tbis mysterious animal in solemn wbispers, all tbe way 
down from London to Eicbmond; alluded to bim 
despondingly during dinner; and excbanged bets upoa 
bim in a moody and portentous manner at dessert. 
Apart from tbis overwbelming topic, tbey were y^^^tAr 
bearted young fellows enougb; but tbe borse was their 
Nemesis, and rode tbem down continually, 

As for tbe "tail," it went to work as vigoron»ly 
upon tbe dessert as upon tbe twelve preceding courses. 
Tbe plump sisters evidently looked upon Moet as pure 
Pierian, and bad taken Pope's advice to beart; wbil^ 
tbe gloomy brotber, inaccessible as fort Gribraltar, 
seemed only inten t on provisioning bimself against ä 
long blockade. But even tbe best of dinners must 
end, and coffee came at last. Tben one of tbe Erec- 
tbeum young men, emboldened by sparkling drinks, 
asked tbe prima donna for a song. Sfeft VK^^.^'ft^^ "«xä^ 
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shook her head; bnt the assembled Company looked 
aghast. 

"I cannot," said slie. "My voice is a bird in one 
little cage, and my Irwpresswrio guards the key." 

Sir Charles Burgoyne darted a dreadM glance at 
the offender. 

"My dear lady," he aaid, "pray do not say a word. 
We all know, or ought to know, that your operatic 
contract forbids anything of the kind; and even if it 
*were not so, we should not presnme to ask so great a 
favour. It is entirely a mistake — a great mistake 
■' — on the part of this young gentleman." 

"I — I am very sorry," stammered the unlucky 
neophyte. 

"And I am sorry," said the songstress, good- 
naturedly. "I should sing for you if I dared." 

"Thou must not think of it, sorelUnay' interposed 
her brother, in his rapid Neapolitan. "Remember the 
penalty." 

"The Signora Graziana must do nothing to offend 
the manager," said Lord Castletowers, who was familiär 
with every dialect of the Italian. 

"Certainly not," exclaimed Saxon. "Not for the 
World." 

Then, tuming to Burgoyne, he whispered — " What 
is it all about? Why should he be offended because 
she sang for us?" 

"He would have me pay him one hundred pounds," 
said the prima donna, whose ears were quick. 

"A hundred pounds fine, you know," explained 
Burgoyne. "'Tis in his bond, and the mai^'s a very 
Shylock with his ducats." 

Saxon laughed aloud. 
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"Is that all?" Said he. "Oh, never mind, heHa 
donna — TU pay him his hundred pounds, and wel- 
come." 

And so a piano was brought in from another room, 
and the Graziana sang to them divinely, not one song, 
but a dozen. 

"Perhaps our friend the Tmpressarto may not hear 
of it, after all," said Mr. Greatorex, when the music 
was over, and they were preparing to retum to town. 

"Let US all take a solemn oath of secresy," sug- 
gested Sir Charles Burgoyne. 

But Saxon would not hear of it. 

"No, no," said he, "The fine has been fairly for- 
feited, and shall be fairly paid. Let no man*s soul be 
burthened with a secret on my account. I will send 
Shylock his cheque to-morrow moming. Ladies, the 
carriages are at tiie door." 

"I had heard that our Amphitryon did not know 
the value of money," said Mr. Greatorex, as they went 
down-stairs, "and now I believe it. Why, this little 
affair, my lord, take it from first to last, must have 
been set to the tune of something like five hundred 
poundsl" 

"Well, I suppose ithas," replied Castletowers, "in- 
cluding the bracelet." 

"A modern Timon — eh?" 

"Nay, I hope not. A modern Msecenas^ if you 
like. It is a name of better augury." 

"I fear he dispenses his gold more after the fashion 
of Timon than of Maecenas," replied the banker, drily. 

"He is a splendid fellow," said the Earl with 
enthusiasm; "and his lavish generosity is by no means 
the noblest part of his character." 
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'^£ut he behaved like a fool aboat tliat hundred 
pounds. Of coorse, we should all have kept the secret, 
and . . . .^* 

"I beg your pardon, Mr. Greatorex," intemipted 
the Earl, somewhat stiffly. "In my opinion, Mr. Tre- 
falden 8impl7 behaved like a man of hononr.' ' 



CHAPTEK XIX. 

Hr. Trefalden on the Domestic Manners and Castoms of Lawyers in 

general. 

"So, my young cousin, you have not yet lost all 
your primitive virtues," said Mr. Trefalden, as Saxon, 
heralded by Mr. Keckwitch, made his appearance on 
the threshold of the lawyer's private room at eight 
o'clock precisely on Monday evening. 

"I hope I have parted from none that I ever pos- 
gessed,'^ replied Saxon; "but to what particolar virtue 
da you allude?" 

"To your punctuality, young man. You are as 
tme to time as on that memorable moming when we 
breakfasted togethec at Keichenau, and you tasted La- 
fitte for the first üme. You have become tolerably 
familiär with the flavour, since then." 

"Indeed, I have," replied Saxon, with a smile and 
a sigh. 

"And with a good many other flavours as well, I 
imagine. Why, let me see, that was on the seventh of 
March, and here is the beginning of the third week in 
April — scarcely five weeks ago, Saxon I" 

"It seems like five centories." 

"I dare say it does. You have crowded a vast 
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number of impressions into a very short «fiace «^ 
time. Bat tben you are rieh in tbe bappy adap- 
tability of youtb and can bear tbe sbock of revolu- 
tion.'' 

"I try to bear it as well as I can," replied Saxon, 
laugbingly. "It isn't very diffieult." 

"No — tbe lessons of pleasure and power are soon 
leamt; and, by tbe way, tbe art of dress also. You aa» 
quite a swell, Saxon." 

Tbe young fellow's face crimsoned. 

He could not get over tbat äwkward babit of blusb- 
ing, do wbat be wonld. 

"I bope not," be said. "I am wbat fate aad my 
tailor bave made me. Castletowers took me to bis owti 
man, and be bas done as be liked witb me." 

"So tbat, to parapbrase tbe kingly state, your vir- 
tues are your own, and your sbortcomings are your 
tailor's? Nay, don't look uncomfortable. You are well 
dressed; but not too well dressed — wbicb, to my 
thinking, is precisdy as » genüeman should be." 

"I don't wisb to be a * swell,'" said Saxon. 

"Nor are you one. And now teil me sometbing 
about yourself How do you like tbis new life?" 

"It bewüders me," said Saxon. "It dazzles me. 
It takes my breatb away. I feel as if London were a 
buge circus, all dust, and roar, and glitter, and I being 
carried round it, in a great cbariot race. It Mgbtenfi 
me sometimes, — and yet I enjoy it Tbere is «o 
mucb to enjoy!" 

"But you tbougbt it a *dreary' place at first," said 
Mr. Trefalden, witb bis quiet smile. 

"Because I was a stranger, and knew no one — 
because tbe very roar and flow of life alon^ tbÄ ^tst^^^Ä 
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only made my solitude the heavier. Bat that*s all 
cluuiged noTf, thanks to you/' 

"Thanks to me, Saxon?" 

"Of course. Don't I owe that dear fellow Castle- 
towers' acqnaintance to you? And if I hadn't known 
him, how should I have got into the Erectheum? How 
should I have known Burgoyne, and Greatorex, and 
Branden, and Fitz-Hugh, and Dalton, and all the other 
feUows? And they are so kind to me — it's perfectly 
incredible how kind they are, and what trouble they 
take to oblige and please mel^^ 

"Indeed?" said the lawyer, drily. 

"Yes, that they do; and I should be worse than 
nngratefdl if I did not like a place where I have so 
many friends. Then, again, I have so much to do — 
so miich to think of — so much to leam. Why, it 
would take half a life-time only to see all the picture 
galleries in London, and study the Etruscan vases in 
the British Museum!" 

Mr. Trefalden could not help laughing. 

"You droU boy!" said he. "Do you mean to teil 
me that you divido your attentions between pretty 
prima donnas and cinerary ums?" 

"I mean that I was in the Etruscan room for three* 
hours this morning, and that we have a tazza at Kotz- 
berg of a kind of which you have not a single speci- 
men in the coUection — red, with red hasst reltevi, 
What do you say to that?" 

"That I would not give five farthings for all the 
old pottery in Europe." 

"Yes, you would, if you once leamed to look upon 
it as history. Now the pottery of Etruria. . . ." 

"My dear Saxon," interposed Mr. Trefalden, "as 
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you are great, be merciful. Spare me the pottery of 
Etmria, and teil me a little more about yourself. You 
are leaming to ride, are you not?" 

"Yes, I can ride pretty well already; and I have a 
fencing lesson every otber moming, and I am leaming 
to drive. But I don't get on quite so well with the 
whip as with the foils. I have an awkward habit of 
locking my wheels with other people's, and getting to 
the wTong side of the road." 

"Awkward habits, indeed," said Mr. Trefalden; 
"especially in Rotten Row." 

"And — and I am leaming to dance, also," said 
Saxon, with a shy laugh. 

"In Short, what with finishing your education, giv- 
ing suburban dinners, and cultivating the fine arts, 
your time is tolerably well occupied." 

"It is, indeed. I never seem to have a moment to 
.suare." 

^ Humph! And pray may I ask how much money 
you have spent during these last three weeks?" 

"I haven't the least idea." 

"I suspected as much. Kept no accounts, I sup- 
pose?" 

"None whatever." 

Mr. Trefalden smiled significantly, but said no- 
thing. 

"I suppose it's very wrong," said Saxon. "I 
suppose I ought to have put it all down in a bopk?" 

"Undoubtedly." 

"But then I know nothing of book-keeping; in- 
deed, I scarcely yet know the real value of money. 
But if you will teil me what I ought to do , I will try. 
Gillingwater, can help me, too. Se kno^^" 
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" Gillingwater is your valet, is he not? Where did 
you hear of him?" 

"Greatorex recommended him to me. He is a most 
iavaluable fellow. I don^t know what I sbould do 
without him." 

"And jou have a groom, I suppose?" 

"I have two grooms." 

"Two? My dear boy, what can you want with 
more than one?" 

"I don*t know. Burgoyne said I couldn't do with 
less — but then, you know, I keep five horses." 

"Indeed?" 

"Yes; one for the cab, two for riding, and two for 
ihe mail phaeton." 

"And you keep them at livery, of course?" 

"Yes; Burgoyne said it was the best way; and 
that the beasts were sure to be ill-fed if I hired 
stabling and left it to the men. He knows so much 
about horses." 

"Evidently. It was he who sold you that mare 
and cab, was it not?" 

"To be sure it was; and then I have bought 
all the rest under his advice. I assure you, cousin 
William, I don't believe any fellow ever had such 
fimidsl" ' 

Mr. Trefalden coughed, and looked at his watch. 

"Well," he said, "we must not forget that I have 
brought you down here to-night, Saxon, for a serious 
Conference. Shall we have some coffee first, to filter 
ihe duHt from our brains?" 

Wbereupon, Saxon assenting, the lawyer rang the 
bett and eoffee was brought In the meanwhile, the 
young man had made the tour of th« imom-^ inspected 
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the law books on the shelves, examined tlie door of 
the safe, peeped ont of the window, and ascertained 
the date of the map hanging over the fireplace. This 
done, he resnmed his chair, and said, with more frank- 
ness than politeness: — 

"I'd as soon live in a family vault as in this dis- 
mal place! Is it possible, cousin William, that you 
have no other home?" 

"The greater part of my life is pasged here," re- 
plied Mr. Trefalden, sipping his coffee. "I admit that 
the decorations are not in the highest style of art; bnt 
they answer the purpose well enough." 

"And you actuaUy live here, day and night, Sum- 
mer and winter?'* 

" Why no — not -^Itogether. I have a den — a 
mere den — a few miles from town, in whieh I hide 
myself at night, like a beast of prey." 

"It is a relief to my mind to know that," said 
Saxon. "I should like to see your den. Why didn^t 
you let me come to you there to-night?" 

"Because you are not fat enough." 

"Not fat enough?" repeated Saxon, laughing. 

"I admit no man, unless to devour him. Lawyers 
are ogres, my dear fellow — and that den of mine ia 
paved with the bones of slaughtered clients." 

Saying which, Mr. Trefalden put an end to the 
subject by einging the bell, and sending for Mr. Keck- 
witeh. 

"You may dose the of&ce and go, Keckwitch," 
said he. "I do not want you any more this evening." 

Mr. Keckwitch looked at his employer with eyes 
that had no more speculation in them than if they had 
been boiled. 
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"I beg your pardon, sir," he replied with husky 
placidity, "but perhaps you forget Rogers's case. I am 
bonnd to go through the papers to-night." 

"Then you can take them home with you. I have 
private business with this gentleman, and wish to be 
alone — you understand? Alone." 

A pale light flashed into Mr. Keckwitch's eyes — 
flashed and vanished. But it did not impart an agree- 
able expression to his countenance. 

"And when you have put all straight, and tumed 
off the gas, please to let me know, that I may lock the 
Office door on the inside." 

The head clerk retired without a word, followed by 
the keen eye of his employer. 

"If I were to become a rieh man to-morrow," said 
he, with a bitter smile, "the first elegant superfluity in 
which I should indulge, would be the kicking of that 
fellow all the way along Chancery Lane. It is a 
luxury that would be cheap at. any price the Court 
might award." 

"If you have so bad an opinion of him, why do 
you keep him?" asked Saxon. 

"For the reason that one often keeps an aching 
tooth. He is a useful grinder, and helps me to polish 
off the bonos that I was telling you aboxit just now." 

Mr. Trefalden then saw his head clerk off the pre- 
mises, locked the outer door, made up the fire, put the 
shade on the lamp (he always liked, he said, to spare 
his eyes), and drew his chair to the table. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Two and a Half per Cent. 

Mr. Keckwitch banisbed, and the coffee-cups 
pusbed aside, William Trefalden uttered a little pre- 
liminary cough, and said, 

"Now, Saxon, to business." 

Saxon was all attention. 

"In tbe first place," be began, "you have a large 
fortune in money; and it is bigbly important tbat so 
"weighty a sum sbould be advantageously placed. By 
advantageonsly placed, I mean laid out in tbe purcbase 
of land, lent on mortgage, or otberwise employed in 
sucb a manner as to bring you large retums. And I 
assure you I have not ceased, since your affairs have 
been in my hands, to make inquiry in every quarter 
wbere inquiry was likely to lead to anything useful." 

" Fm sure it's very kind of you," murmured Saxon, 
vaguely. 

"The great difficulty," continued Mr. Trefalden, 
"is tbe largeness of the sum. It is comparatively 
easy to dispose of fifty, or a hundred, or even of five 
hundred thousand pounds; but nobody either wantg 
to borrow, or could give security, for such a sum as 
four millions. Not that I sbould wish to see your all 
placed upon a single venture. Far from it. I would 
not advise such a step, though the Russian govemment 
were the borrower. But neither do I wish to spread 
your property over too large a surface. It is a course 
attended with great inconvenience and great expense. 
Do you quite foUow me?" 

"Not in the least," said Saxon, to whom the 
language of the money market was about äs intelligible 
as a cuneiform inscription. 

Half a Mülion of Money. L '^ 
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"Well, you understand that your money ought to 
be invested?" 

"I thought it was invested. It's in Drummond's 
bank." 

"Not 80. The bulk of your fortune coi^Siißts of 
Government stock; but a very considerablid siyn which 
I had expected to invest for you before now, and, wbich, 
if you remember, we sold out of tbe fund^ wben 
you first came to London, is temporarily deposited at 
Drummond^s, where at present it brings you no interest. 
Mj object, however, is to do with this what I hope to 
do in time with the whole of your money — namely, 
invest it safely at a high rate of interest. By these 
means you will enjoy an ample income, but leave your 
oapital untouched.^^ 

"ShaU I, indeed?" said Saxon, struggliog to con- 
ceal a yawn. "That is very curious." 

"Not curious at all, if one but understands the first 
principles of banking. Have you no idea of what 
interest is?" 

"Oh dear yes," replied Saxon, briskly, "I know 
aU about that. Greatorex explained it to me. Interest 
means two and a half per cent." 

Mr. Trefalden shifted the position of his chair, and 
tumed the lamp in such a manner that the ligbt feil 
9iore fuUy on Saxon's face, and left his own in shadow. 

"Two and a half per cent!" he repeated. "That 
wa3 a very limited Statement on the p^xt of Mr. Grea- 
torex. Interest may mean anything, from one per cent. 
up to a hundred, or a hundred thousand. He cannot 
i^ive offered that assertion as an explanation of general 
fiftßts. Do you remember the conversation that led to it?" 

"Not clearlyj but he was talkiiig v^ry xmck aa 
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you have just been talking, and he said they would 
give lae two aad a half per cent at their bank, if I 
liked to put my money in it." 

"Humph! and your repLy?" 

'^I Said you managed everything of that soot for 
me, aaid that I would ask you to see to itf." • 

'^Meaning that you would ask me to traosfe; your 
motney from Drummond'a to Greatorex's?" 

"If you please." 

" Then I c^tainly do not please; and aa long, as you 
continue to attach the slightest value to my opinion, 
you will not place a penny in their hands^" 

Saxon looked aghast. 

"Oh, but — but I promised," said he. 

"Preciaely what I expected to hear you say. I feit 
sure you had been trapped into a promise of some kind*" 

"I cant break my word," said Saxon, resolutely* 

Mr. Trefalden shrugged his Shoulders. 

"I can't let you ruin yourself," he replied. "Qreato- 
rex and Greatorex are on the verge of bankruptcy v and 
I have private Information which lead» me to Idelieve 
they mus* stop payment before the week is out" 

The young man stared at him in silence; He neither 
knew what to say, nor what to think. 

"And nowy" said hia cousin, "teil me aäl that took 
place, aa nearly aa you can remember it. First of all, 
I suppose, Mr. Laurence Greatorex kindly volunteered 
to explain to you the System under which money can 
be made to produce interest; and, having shown you 
how it was part of the business of a banker to pay 
interest on depoMts, he proposed to take your money, 
süad allow you two and a half per cent?" 

Saxon nodded. 
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"Tou referred the proposition to me, and Mr. Grea- 
torex was not best pleased to find that yon relied so 
mucli npon my judgment." 

"How do yon know that?" exclaimed Saxon. 

"He then enlarged on the dangers of high interest, 
and the tronblesome natore of Investments in land; 
pointed ont the advantages of the deposit System; and 
ended by extracting your promise f or . . . how much?" 

"Who can have told you all this?" 

"Teil me first whether I am correct?" 
' "Word for word." 

Mr. Trefalden leaned back in bis chair and langhed 
— a Utile soft, satisfied langh, like an audible smile. 

"I have a familiär demon, Saxon," said he. "Bus 
name is Experience; and he teils me a great many 
more things than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 
Bnt yon have not yet answered my first question — 
how much?" 

"He said it was a very bad plan to lock np one's 
money — 'lock np' was the phrase, I am snre — and 
tbat I shonld find it so convenient to be able to draw 
out whenever I chose. And then . . . ." 

"**And -then you agreed with him, of course. Go 

^SaA then he said he supposed I would not mind 
ir die extent of five hundred thousand with their 

tendred thousand! Had he the incredible 
« isk you for five hundred thousand?" 
Cousin William, it seemed to me, from 
he put it, that Mr. Greatorex had only 

I 
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"He Said that it could make no difference to themv 
and that one person^s thoasands were no more to them, 
in the way of bußiness, than another's." 

"And you believed liim?" 

"Of course I believed him." 

"And promised him the five hundred thonsand?" 

"Yes." 

"Then it's a promise that will have to be broken, 
young man, that is all. Nay, don't look so unhappy. 
I will take all the bnrden from your Shoulders. A 
lawyer can do these things easily enough, and ofPend 
no one. Besides, no man is bound to fling his money 
away with his eyes open. If you were to pay in that 
five hundred thousand pounds to-tuorrow m6ming, it 
would all be in the pockets of Sir Samuel's creditors 
before night. It woiüd help the firm to stave off the 
evil day, and you would most likely get your two 
and a half per cent.; but I know that you would never 
see one farthing of the principal again — and Laurence 
Greatorex knows that I know it." 

"But — but I have not told you quite all yet," 
stammered Saxon, whose face had been getting graver 
and graver with every word that Mr. Trefalden uttered. 
"I have given him a cheque for half." 

It was well for Mr. Trefalden that the shade feil 
on him where he sat, and concealed the storm that 
swept across his features at this announcement. It 
came and went like a swift shadow; but, practised 
master of himself as he was, he could no more have 
controUed the expression of his face at that moment 
than he could have controUed a thunder-cloud up in 
the heavens. 

"You have given Mr. Greatorex a ü 
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htmdred and fifty thousand pounds?" he said, after a 
momentary pause. 

"I know it was very wrong — I know I oug?it to 
have consulted you first!" exclaimed Saxon, q-cnte over- 
whelmed by the magnitude of his error. 

*'Never mind that at present," replied the lawyer, 
coldly. "The mischief is done, and we have only to 
try if any of the money is recoverable. When did you 
gzve it to him?" 
Ui Si** J^st liow — after dinner." 
• ["To-day? After three o'clock?" 
f^'- "Not an hour ago. We met at the club; he asked 
me to di^e with him . . . ." 

"And when you told him you were to see me this 
evening, he got you to sign the cheque out of band!" 
interposed Mr. Trefalden, eagerly. "Clever — very 
clever; but not quite clever enough, for all that!" 

Saying which, the lawyer seized paper and pen, 
and began writing rapidly. Having scribbled three or 
four lines, he pushed them across the table, and 
said: — 

"Eead that, and sign it." 

It was an order upon the Drummond^s firm to 
refuse payment of all cheques signed by Mr. Saxon 
Trefalden, until farther notice. 

"But stippose," said Saxon, "that he has cashed it 
abeady?" 

*'He can't cash it, you foolish boy, tili the bank 
opens to-morrow moming; and by that time it will be 
too iate. I shall instantly take a cab, and go down 
with this paper to the private house of the chief cashier; 
and, to make assurance doubly sure, Keckwitch shall 
be at the bank to-morrow moming when the doors 
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open. Lueky for yo«, my fine Mlow, that you com- 
mitted this little folly after three o'clock in the day!" 

Saxon signed the paper somewliat reluctanüy, and 
Mr. Trefalden put it into his pocket-book. 

"Onr business Conference must wait," said he, "tili 
this afPair is settled. Shall you be at home and 
alone to-morrow at twelve, if I come up for an hour's 
talk?" 

"I will be at home and alone, of course," replied 
Saxon; "but I am going down into Surrey by the 
three o'clock express." 

"To Castletowers'?" 

"Yes — for a week or ten days." 

Mr. Trefalden hesitated. 

"What I have to say to you must be said quietly 
and thoroughly," observed he, musingly. "And if you 
are very stupid indeed, and want a great deal of ex- 
planation " 

""Wliich is quite certain!" interrupted Saxon, 
laughing. 

"Which I am afraid is quite certain -— an hour 
will not be enough." 

"Will you come at eleven?" 

Mr. Trefalden took up a manuscript book, and 
examined one or two consecutive pages before re- 
plying. 

"I will not come at all," he said, closing it de- 
cisively, and taking up his hat. "I will run down to 
you at Castletowers instead, on Thursday moming. 
The entries in my engagement-book show nothing of 
great importance for that day, and I know the Earl 
will be pleased to receive me. I bellev^ 1 «sa». ^-^'sö. 
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manage to dine there, and retom by the last train 
at ten." 

"That w goodi" exclaimed Saxon, heartily; "and 
a day out of town will invigorate you for a month." 

So it was settled; and Mr. Trefalden tumed off the 
last of the gas, and let his cousin out in the dark. 

"I will send you a line in the moming just to say 
that all's well at Drummond's," said the lawyer, as 
they shook hands in the street below; "but you must 
give me your word. of honour to sign no more cheques 
tili after Wednesday; and, above all, never again to 
transact any important business without first taking 
my advice." 

"Indeed, Cousin William, I never will," replied 
Saxon, penitently. 

"And if your disinterested friend comes to you in 
his wrath to-morrow moming, refer him to me. My 
nerves are streng, and I can bear any amount of vitu- 
peration." 

"I suppose he will be very much annoyed," said 
Saxon. 

"Annoyed? He will go raging up and down, 
seeking whom he may devour. But what does that 
matter? His anger will not fall upon you, but upon 
your legal adviser. And I am not afraid that he will 
eat me. Lawyers are indigestible." 

Whereupon they again shook hands, and went their 
separate ways; Mr. Trefalden's way being to Bays- 
water, where dwelt the chief cashier in the bosom of 
his family, and Saxon^s to his stall at the opera. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Mr. GrUtorex with the Polish Off. 

"Mr. Greatorex wishes to know, sir, if yon can 
give Mm five minntes' private conversation." 

It was not qiiite a quarter past ten, and Saxon, 
who bad taken a riding lesson before breakfast, was 
loitering over a book, with the breakfast service still 
upon the table. He laid the volume hastily down, and 
desired that Mr. Greatorex might be shown in. He 
was no moral coward; but he feit decidedly uncom- 
fortable when he heard the quick ring of the banker's 
high-heeled boots on the polished floor of the ante- 
chamber. 

Mr. Greatorex came in, shut the door in Gilling- 
water's face, flung a crumpled slip of paper on the 
table, and said in a voice that quivered with suppressed 
passion: — 

"You have thonght fit, Mr. Trefalden, to stop the 
payment of this cheqne. May I inquire with what 
motive?" 

He kept bis hat on, and the face beneath it was 
at a white heat, even to the lips. 

"I am really very sorry, Greatorex," said Saxon, 
nervously; "but I ought never to have given it to you« 
My Cousin manages all my afPairs, and I had no 
business to interfere with his arrangements. He objects 
to your offer, and — an4 I am obliged to decline it. 
But why won't you shake hands with me?" 

Mr. Greatorex put his hands behind his back. 

"You have insulted me," he said, "and\ . . ." 
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"Not intentionallyl" interrupted Saxon. "Upon 
my hononr, not intentionally." 

The banker heard him with a bitter smile. 

"Pshaw!" he said, scomfully. "We all know what 
intentions are worth. Yours were certainly not very 
friendly when you exposed me just now to the grins 
and sneers of every petty clerk in Drummond's office. 
Pray did it not occur to you that the position might 
be the reverse of agreeable; or that it might affect 
my credit somewhat unpleasantly among my brother 
bankers?" 

"I feared, indeed, that I might be so unfortunate 
as to inconvenience you, Mr. Greatorex," replied Saxon, 
with dignity; "and I teil you again that I am sorry 
for it But I had no thought of insulting you." 

"Inconvenience I " echoed Greatorex, fiercely. " Good 
God, man, you have ruined me!" 

"Kuined you?" 

"Ay, ruined me - me md mine - my father, 
who is an old man of sixty-eight — my sisters, who 
are both unmarried. Curse you! how do you like 
that?" 

And with this he flung himself into a chair, and 
sat drumming on the table with his clenched hands. 

Saxon was inexpressibly shocked. 
• "You must explain this to me," he faltered. "I 
^0 not understand — indeed I do not!" 

Greatorex glared up at him vindictively, but made 
no reply. 

"I would not willingly injure my worst enemy, if 
I had one," continued the young fellow, with tears in 
his voice, if not in his eyes; much less one whom I 
have eaten and drank with, and looked upon as my 
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friend. What do you mean when you say tkat I hÄV*ö 
ruined yoü?" 

"Simply tfiÄt we stall be in theöafcette %o*mOr»^. 
You understand that, I suppose?" 

The coarse nature of the man had all come to ihe 
surfaee under this powerfal test, and he took na pains 
to hide it. He was literälly drunk with ragfe. Saxon, 
however, saw his condition, and, ignorant as he was of 
human nature, by some fine instinct, understood and 
pided it. 

"But why need the withdrawal of this sum VoA 
you so much evil?" he Said, gently. "You arö mtely 
no worse oflF without it to-day than you were yeirte^ 
day." 

"This is why — since you will have it! We 
wanted money — money and time — for we have inet 
with some ugly losses that we didn't choose to tedl thö 
World about; and we knew we could pull through, if 
we had the chance." 

"Well?" 

"Well, there are three ot fottr ftwns that ihave 
heavy Claims upon us, and are ge?tting tronblesome. 
Relying on your cheque, I wrote to them last night, 
and desired them to draw upon us any time aftet 
one o'clock to-day. They will draw — and the bank 
will stop payment." 

Saxon sprang to his feet, and seized the cheqtte, 
which was still lying where the banker had throWA it. 

"No, no," he cried, "not through my act, Greatoret 
— Heaven forbid! How much do you want, to tfteet 
these Claims to-day?" 

"There's one of twenty-two thousand, six hundred 
and forty-five pounds," said the other, stül «QXl,<»i^> 
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but in an altered tone. "That's the heaviest, Another 
of eighteen thousand, two hundred and three fifteen; 
one of ten thonsand; and one of seven thonsand, nine 
hundred and eleven. Fifty-eight thousand, seven 
hundred and fifty-nine pounds fifteen Shillings, in all." 

Saxon flew to the bell, and rang it fiiriously. 

"A Hansom from the stand, Gillingwater," said 
he, "and choose the best horse among them." Then, 
snatching up his hat — "Greatorex," he added, "I 
would drive you to Drummond's this instant, if I could; 
but I won't break my word. I gave William my solemn 
promise last night to do nothing without Consulting 
him, and I must go down to Chancery Lane first But 
you shall have the money long enough before one — 
nay, don't shake your head. It still wants twenty 
minutes to eleven, and I'll be back in three quarters 
of an.hour!" 

"Pooh!" said the banker, impatiently. "I dare 
say you mean it; but he won't let you do it. I know 
him." 

Saxon^s eyes flashed. 

"Then you don't know wo," said he. "The money 
is my own, and I swear you shall have it. How much 
do you say it is?" 

"Fifty-eight thousand, seven hundred and . . ." 

"Then fiffcy-nine thousand will do, and that's easier 
to remember. Come, old fellow, jump into my cab 
with me. I can take you as far as Chancery Lane, 
and you'll see me back in Lombard Street before one 
o'dock.'? 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Telemachus showa that he has a Will of bis Own. 

Unlikb the great ocean which, however racked by 
hurricane and storm , sleeps in etemal calm bat a little 
way beneath the tossing waves, Mr. Trefalden kept all 
bis tempests down below, and presented to the world 
a snrface of unvarying equanimity. No man ever 
knew what went on under that "glassy cool" exterior. 
Cydones might rage in the far depths of bis nature, 
and those who were looking in bis face saw no ripple, 
beard no echo, of the strife within. It was just tirns 
wben Saxon burst in upon bim at aboat eleven o'clock 
that Tuesday moming, brimful of compassion for the 
perplexities of the bouse of Greatorex, and buming to 
relieve them at the moderate cost of fifty-nine thousand 
pounds Sterling. 

Mr. Trefalden was farious; but he smiled, never- 
theless, and beard Saxon quite patiently from beginning 
to end of bis story. 

"But this is pnre nonsense and Quixotism," said 
he, wben the young man came to a pause for want of 
breath. "Wbat's Greatorex to yon, or you to Greato- 
rex? Wby sbould you recklessly sacrifice a sum which 
18 in itself a bandsome fortune, to oblige a man who 
has no claim wbatever on your sympatbies, or your 
purse?" 
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"I can't let Hm be ruined!" cried Saxon, impetu- 
ously. 

"Why not? He would not have hesitated to min 
you. He wonld have swept your whole property 
into bis rotten bank, and bave allowed you one per 
Cent less than tbe current rate of interest" 

"I can't teil bow tbat may be," said Saxon; "bnt 
I gave bim my cbeque, and be acted on tbe faitb of 
ii I must not let bim sufPer." 

"But be would bave sufFered, sooner or later. Did 
I not teil you last nigbt tbat tbe Greatorexes were on 
tbe verge of bankruptcy, and tbat I believed tbey mnst 
stop payment before tbe week was out? Don't you 
remember tbat?" 

"Yes — I remember it." 

"Tbea you must surely see tbat your cbe<jue can 
ber in no sense tbe cause of tbeir ruin? At tbe wocst, 
it but bastais tbe event by a few days." 

''^I see tbat I bave no rigbt, and, Heaven kmowsl 
no wisb to basten it by a single bour." 

"But, my dear Saxon ..." 

"But, my dear cousin William, Laurence Gri^ato- 
rex bas an old fatber, and two sisters, and. be and 
I bave been on terms of good fellowsbip togetber 
£or tbjs montb past, and I*m determined to stand by 
bim." 

"Ob, if you are determined, Saxon, tbat puts an 
end to tbe matter," said Mr. Trefalden, coldly. "But 
m tbis case, wby consult me at all?" 

< "I dido/'t eome to consult you,^ cousin; but I bad 
given you my word not %way any more money 
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tili after Thursday, and I feit boond to let you know 
what I was about to do/* 

Mr. Trefaldea looked very grave. 

"I confess that I am disappointed," he said. "I 
had hoped to find my opinion more valued by yom, 
Saxon. I had also hoped that you' would look upon 
me as something more than your lawyer — as yowp 
friend, adviser, guide." 

"Why, so I do!" cried the young man^ eagerly. 

"Pardon me; I do not think so." 

"Then you do me injustice; for I put a pdcelesa 
value on your opinion and your firiendslup." 

. "Your present wilfulness disproves your words, 
Saxon," said his cousin. 

"I know it does; but then I also know that I am 
acting upon impulse, and not according to the law» of 
worldly wisdom. I haye no doubt that you are per- 
fectly right, and that I am utterly wrong -^ buj; still 
I cannot be happy if I do not, for once, indulge my 
folly." 

Seeing that it was useless to push ihe argument 
fiirther, Mr. Trefalden smiled in his pleasantest 
mamier. 

"I do think," said he, "that you are the most 
foolish fellow in the worldi If I don't make haste to 
tie your money up, you wiU ruin yourself, rieb ap you 
are!" 

"But what's the use of being rieh if I may nqt^ ^n- 
jx)y my wealth in my own way?" laughed Sax<^, de- 
lighted to have carried his point 

"Your way is a very irrational way," repUed the 
lawyer, taking a slip of paper from his ded: aiMLwiilkr 
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ing upon it in a clear engrossing hand; '^almost as 
irrational as that of the poor sailors who make Sand- 
wiches of their bank notes and bread-and-butter. But 
I suppose I must forgive you for this once; and, after 
all, the loss of fif<y-nine thousand is better than the 
loss of a quarter of a million. There, put that in your 
purse, and see that your devoted friend signs it on the 
blank line at the bottom."* 

"What is it?" 

"A promissory note for the money. He will per- 
haps offer you an ordinary receipt on the part of the 
firm; but this, if signed in the name of the firm, 
will answer the purpose much better. What — going 
already?" 

Saxon explained that Greatorex wanted the cash 
before one o^clock. 

"You have removed the *stop' from Drummond's, 
I suppose?" 

"Not yet. I will call there as I go home." 

"And Mr. Greatorex has given you back your first 
cheque?" 

"I don't know. I think we left it on the breakfast- 
table." 

Mr. Trefalden bit his lip. 

"Upon my soul, Saxon," he said, "you deserve to 
be fleeced by every sharper who can get his band 
within reach of a feather of youl Go home and find 
that cheque before you dream of removing your in- 
junction-, and if you can't find it, give them a note of 
the number and amount, in case of its being presented 
for payment." 
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Saxon laughed, and promised obedience; biit de- 
clared there was no danger. 

"And you will still keep yonr promise of signing 
away no more money without Consulting me?" 

"ImpHcitly." 

"Then good-by tili Tbursday." 

Saxon sprang down the stairs whistling a sbrill 
Swiss air, and was gone in a moment; and Mr. Tre« 
falden^s face, as he listened, grew dark, and hard, and 
cold, as if it were changing into granite, 

"Fool!" he muttered, fiercely. "As eager to ruin 
himself as are others to ruin him! I should be mad 
to hold back now. I have waited, and watched, and 
let him go his own way long enough; but my tum has 
come at last, and I mean to have it/^ 

"If you please, sir," said Mr. Keckwitch, putting 
his head suddenly in at the door, "Mr. Behrens called 
about ten minutes ago, and said he^d come again at 
two." 

"Very well," replied the lawyer, wearily. "Bring 
me Mr. Behrens's deed box." 

And then he sat for a long time with the box un- 
opened before him, and his head resting on his 
hands. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

The Hole in William Trefalden's Armour. 

The man who has a purpose to achieve, or a seoret 
to hide, should never make an enemy. It is his obvious 
policy to shun that disaster as sedulously as an ex- 
pectüit bridegroom shuns the conscription , a d^butante 
the small-pox, or a railway director the possible hortoi» 

Half a Mülion of Money. L ^^ 
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of an excnrsion ti'am. But the wisest cannot always bo 
wiBSj and the wariest are apt now and then to omit 
flome little precaution wliereby the Üread catastropho 
agiünst which they have so long been liuilding up their 
defences, might have been avorted after all. Thetiö, 
when she dipped ÄchillcB in the seven-fold river, forgot 
the heel by which she held him, and left it vnlnerablo 
for the fatal arrow. Imperial Cseaar put aside for iu- 
tura reading the paper that would have aaved him 
from assaaBination. Henri Quatre — he of the valiant 
heart, to whom notbing seemed imposaible — -nogleeted 
alike his own presentimentB, and the prayers of those 
who loved him, when he veat forth to hia doom in the 
Kne de la Ferroniore. These things are common. We 
read of thera in tlie records of almoat every famous 
crime, or sudden catastrophe. The "complete steel" 
haa some weak point of junction which the foeman's 
blade finda ont; die conspirator dropa a paper, and the 
plot which was to subvert a dynasty recoils on the 
heada of the plotters; the cloverost alibi breaks down 
in aome minute particular, which no one had the wit 
to foresee. A little more pmdence was alone needed 
to ensure quite opposite resulta — ^a little better closing 
of the rivetä of the gorget, or the acama of the pocket, 
or the incidenta of the story; but the precautiou that 
would have mado all safe, was prccisely that precaution 
which happened to be neglected, 

William Trefalden ha,d hoth a purpose to achicvc, 
and a aecret to Lide, and ho waa not insensible to the 
inconveniences tbat might arise from the ill-will of bis 
fellow men; but he had made two euemioa, and those 
two encmies were the two greateat errors of hia life. 
He had never attempted to be what ie called "a poptilar 
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man.'* He had none of tbat apparent firankness and 
buoyancy of manner necessary to the part-, but he 
especiaüy desired to be well spoken of. He was well 
spoken of , and had acquired that sort of reputation 
which is, above all others, the most valuable to a pro- 
fessional man — a reputation for sagacity, and pros- 
perity; and prosperity, be it remembered, is the seal 
of merit. But, having achieved so much, and being 
on the high read to certain other achievements, the 
nature of which were as yet known only to himself, he 
ought to have abstained at any cost from awaking the 
enmity of two such men as Abel Keckwitch and Lau- 
rence Greatorex. It would have been better for him if 
he had denied himself the satisfaction of punishing bis 
head clerk that memorable evening in March, and been 
content only to dodge him in the shade of the doop- 
way. It would have been better if , knowing himself 
to be the destined Jason, he had even suiBFered Laurence 
Greatorex to carry off that noble slice from the Golden 
Fleece, which was represented by Saxon's first cheque. 
But he had followed neither of these prudent courses. 
He despised the clerk, he was irritated against the banker, 
and he never even asked himself how they were dis- 
posed towards him in retum. They both hated him; 
but had he known this, it is probable that he would 
have been equally indifferent to the fact. Not to know 
it — not even to have given it a thought, one way or 
the other — was a great oversight; and that oversight 
was the one hole in William Trefalden's armour. 

Mr. Abel Keckwitch was a very respectable man. 
He lodged in the house of a gaunt widow, who lived 
in a small back street at Pentonville; and bis Windows 
commanded a thriving churchyard» Bä ^^\^>sn& "«3öä» 
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with scrupulouB regidarity; lie went to cliurch every 
Sunday morning; he took in the Weekly Olserver; he 
kept a cat; and he played the Violoncello. He had 
doue all these things for the last thirty yeara, and he 
did them adviaedly; for Mr. Keckwitch was of a me- 
thodical temperament, aiLd loved to carry ob the un- 
professional half of hiH esistence in a groove of the 
Btrictest roatine, Having Btarted in life with the de- 
termination of being eminently respectable, he had 
modelled himaelf after his own matter- of-fact ideal, and 
cut his tastes according to his judgmeut. His cat and 
his Violoncello were casee in point. He would have 
preferred a dog; hut he made choice of the cat, be- 
cause puBB looked more domeatic, and reflected the 
quiet hahits of her master. In like manner Mr. Keck- 
witch entertained a sBcret leaning towards tiie con- 
certina; bnt he yielded this point in favonr of the 
enperior respectability of the Violoncello. And it cannot 
lied tliat Mr. Keckwitch was right. A more re- 
Bpectable possession than a Violoncello for a Bingle 
man, can hardly be conceived. It is the vcry antitUeaia 
to all tliat ia light and ftivoloHB. It leads to no con- 
viviality. It neither inclincs its owner to quadrille 
partiea, like the comet-Ji-piatonB , nor to cold gin-and- 
water, like the Hute; aod it lenda itself to amatenr 
paalmody after a nianner uneqnalied in dreariness by 
any other instrament. It was Mr. Keckwitch'a cnstom 
to practise for an hour every evening after toa; and in 
the Summer he did it with the Windows open, which 
afflicted the aeighbouriiood with a universal melancholy. 
At these times hia landlady would ahed teai's for her 
departed husband, and declare that "it waa beautiful, 
and she feit all the better for it;" and the photographer 
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next door, who was a low-spirited yonng man, and read 
Byron, wonld shut himself np in bis dark room, and 
indnlge in thonghts of suicide. 

Such was the placid and irreproachable tenor of Mr. 
Abel Keckwitcb^s bome life. It snited bis temperament, 
and it gratified bis ambition. He knew tbat be in- 
spired tbe lodging-bouse bosom witb confidence, and 
tbe parocbial aiitborities witb esteem. Tbe pew-opener 
cnrtsied to bim, and tbe cbturcbwardens nodded to bim 
affably in tbe street. In sbort, Pentonville regarded 
bim as a tborougbly respectable man. 

Scarcely less metbodical was tbe otber — tbe pro- 
fessional — balf of tbis respectable man^s career. He 
was punctuality itself, and bung bis bat up in William 
Trefalden's office every moming at nine, witb as mucb 
exactitade as tbe clock announced tbe bour. At one, 
be repaired to an eating-bouse in Higb Holbom, wbere 
be bad dined at tbe same cost, and from tbe same 
disbes, for tbe last two-and-twenty years. Don Quixote's 
diet before be took to knigbt-errantry was not more 
monotonous; bnt instead of tbe "pigeon extraordinary 
on Sundays," Mr. Keckwitcb dined on tbat day at bis 
landlady^s table, and stipulated for pudding. At two, 
be resumed bis seat at the office desk; and, wben tbere 
was no particular pressure of work, went bome to bis 
cat and bis Violoncello at balf-past six. At certain 
seasons, bowever, Mr. Keckwitcb and bis fellow clerks 
were almost babitaally detained for an bour, or an 
an bour and a balf over-time, and tbereby grew tbe 
rieber; for William Trefalden was a prosperous man, 
and paid bis labourers fairly. 

So sober, so steady, so plodding was tbe bead 
Clerkes daily round of occupation. He fattened upon it, 
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and grow aslhmatic as tlio yoara went by. No one 
woiild have dreamed, to look into liia dull eyea and 
Btolid face, that he could be other than the verieat 
macliine that ever drove a quill; but he was noöiing 
of tlie kind. He was an invaluable clerk; and William 
TrefaldeiL knew his worth precisely. His head was as 
clear as bis voice was husky; lua memory was pro 
digious, and for all meroly techuical piirpoees, lie yfot 
as good a iawyei* as Trefalden himself. He eutert^noq 
eertain views, however, witli regard to bis own field o' 
action, wliieh by no meaus accorded i 
employer. He liked to kn-uw eveiytbjng; and he coid 
ceivcd that it was hia right, as Mr. Trefalden' 
clerk, to establieh a general supervision of the whol^ 
of that gentleman's profesnional and private affaii's. 
also deemed it to be in some sort his daty to find obI 
that whieh waa withheld from him, and regarded Gveiyr*! 
reservation as a personal affront That Mr. Trefalden 
shoald keep eertain papers for his own reading; shoald 
answer eertain letters witb hia own band; and Bhonld 
sometimes remain in bis private roora for long honra 
after he and the othera were dismissed, prepating un- 
known documents, and even holding Conferences with 
strangera upon snbjecta that never filtered through to 
the onter office, were oifonces wliich it was not in Mr. 
Keckwitch'a nature to forgive. Nor were theBe all the 
wrongB of which he bad to complain. It waa William 
Trefalden's pleaaure to keep hia private life and hia 
private affaire strictly to hin 
whetber he was marriod or sing 
or where be lived. His pract 
creasing, and the proceeds tlieret 
Mr. Keckwitcb bad calculated t 
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could give a shrewd gness at the amonnt of his master's 
annual income. But what did he do with this money? 
How did he invest it? Did he invest it at all? Was it 
leat out at usurious interest, in quarters not to be 
named indiscreetly? Or launched in specalations that 
would not bear the light of day? Or gambled away at 
the tables of some secret hell, in the purlieus of the 
Haymarket or Leicester Square? Or was the lawyer a 
mere vulgär miser, after all, hoarding his good gold in 
the cracks and crevices of some ruinous old house, the 
address of which he guarded as jealously as if it were 
the key to his wealth? 

Heie was the mystery of mysteriös; here was the 
ark of William Trefalden's secret; here was the one 
thing wMch Abel Keckwitch's whole soul was bent on 
discovering. 

Possessed by that innate curiosity which acted as 
the leaven to his phlegmatic temperament, the head 
clerk had for years pondered over this mystery; lain in 
wait for it; scented round it from all sides; and, in a 
certain dogged way, resented it. But since that even- 
ing of the second of March, he had fixed upon it with 
a vindictive tenacity as deadly as the coil of the boa. 
He saw, or believed he saw, in this thing, a weapon 
wherewith to chastise the man who had dared to find 
him out, and called him spy; and upon this one object 
he concentrated the whole force of his sluggish but 
powerful will. For Abel Keckwitch was a hater after 
Byron's own heart, and loved to nurse his wrath, and 
brood upon it, and keep it warm. He never passed 
that doorway in Chancery Lane without rehearsing the 
whole scene in his mind. He remembered every in- 
sulfing Word that William Trefalden had hurled at 
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him in tbose three or fonr moments. He still feit the 
iron knuckles — the buming sense of rage and humüia- 
tion; and these things rankled day by day in tbe re- 
spectable bosom of Abel Keckwitcb, and were each 
day farther and farther firom being forgiven and for- 
gotten. 

The Beeret, however, remained as dark as ever. 
He had fancied once or twice of late that he was on 
the verge of some discovery; bnt he had each rime 
fonnd himself misled by bis suspicions, and as far off 
as ever from the goal. 

Hope deferred, and wrath long cherished, began at 
length to teil upon Mr. Keckwitch's health and spirits. 
He became morose and abstracted. He gave np prac- 
tising the Violoncello. He lost his appetite for the 
dinmal meats of High Holbom, and his reli£^ for the 
leaders that he was wont to devour with bis cheese; 
and he forgot to take notice of his cat. His landlady 
and his fellow-clerks saw and marvelled at the change; 
and the soul of the one-eyed waiter who received 
Mr. Keckwitch's daily obolus, was perplexed within 
him; bnt none dared to question him. They observed 
him from afar off, as the Greeks looked upon Achilles 
sitting sullenly beside his ships, and canvassed his 
mood "with bated breath and whispering humble- 
ness." 

This went on for weeks; and then, all at once, the 
tide tnrned, and Mr. Keckwitch became himself again. 
An idea had occurred to him — a bright idea, by the 
light of which he distinctly saw the path to success 
opening out before Hm. He only wondered that he 
had not thought of it sooner. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

At tbe Waterloo-Bridge Station. 

Saxon Trefalden was in buojant spirits that after- 
noon as he wandered to and firo among the intricate 
platforms of the Waterloo-Bridge Station, and watched 
the Coming and going of the ^ins. He had plenty 
of time; for he was a very inexperienced traveller, and, 
in his anxiety to be punctnal, had come half an hour 
too soon. But his mind was Ml of pleasant thoughts, 
and he enjojed the life and bastle of the place with 
as much zest as if the whole scene were a comedy 
played for his amusement 

He was very happy. He thought, as he went 
stroUing up and down, that he had scarcely ever feit 
so happy in his life. 

In the first place, he had that day received a 
letter from Pastor Martin — a long, loving, pioas, 
letter, fiUed with sweet home news, and benevolent 
projects about good things to be done in the valley of 
Donüeschg. The remittance which he had dispatched 
the very day after he drew his first cheque, had been 
distributed among the poor of the neighbonringparishes: 
the Organ that he had sent out a fortnight since had 
arrived, and the workmen were busy with it daily: the 
farm buildings at Eotzberg were being repaired, and 
the three meadows down by the river^side, that had 
been so long for sale, were now bought in Saxon's 
name, and added to the little demesne. The pigeons, 
too, had a new pigeon house; and the spotted cow had 
calved; and the thrushes that bnilt last year in th& 
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great laiirel down at tlie end of the garden, lind again 
made their nest in thc bi-ancLBa of the same trea 
These were triflea; but to Saxon, who loved his far 
away honie, liis native Valley, and all the surronudinga 
of Ms boyliood, with the paasionate enthusiasm of 
mountaineer, they were triflea infinitely precioua and 
delightful. And besides all (bis, the letter ended -with 
a teuder blesaing that Lad rested upoii his heart ever 
Bince ho read it, and s^med to hallow all Uie anushine 
of the April day. 

IThen, in iie second place, he had that moming 
enjoyed the suprenie luxury of doing goöd. William 
Trefalden had, it ia true, affiraied that the houra of 
Greatorex and Greatorei were numbered, and that 
Saxon's fifty-nine thousauda could only Lnt^cpose a 
brief delay between the bankera and their rain; but 
Laurence Greatorex, with the crisp bank-notea in his 
liand, had assured him that this sum, by renewing 
their credit and tiding them r>ver the preaent emergency, 
waa certain aalvation to the firm. Taking it on the 
whole, this matter of the cheqne had been aufficiently 
dieagreeable. It had ahown the banker's diBposiüon 
from an unfavonrable point of view, and to withdraw 
from even a part of his rash promise had been a 
souTce of hamiliation to Saxon. Ferhaps, too, the 
young man could not help liking hiB frieud somewhat 
leaa than before; and this is at all timea a painM 
fceling, Himaelf one of natare's own gentlemen, he 
alirunk inatinctivcly from all that waa coarse aud 
mercenary; and he could not shut his eyea to the fact 
that Grealorex had ahown himaolf to be both, How- 
, ever, it had ended ploasautly. Saxon had aaved hia 
I fijead, and the banker had not only overwhebned him 
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witli professions of gratitude, bnt given him a proper 
acknowledgment for the money, so that William Tre- 
falden^s stamped receipt (which Saxon knew he sbould 
never have produced, though he had lost every 
penny by the Omission) was happily not needed 
after all. 

And in the third place, he was going into the 
country for a week or ten days. That was the last 
and best of all! After six weeks of feverish London 
life — six long, dazzling, breathless, wonderfnl weeks 
— he feit bis heart leap at the thonght of the free, 
fresh air, and open sky. He longed to be np and ont 
again at grey dawn, with a gan on.his shonlder and 
a dog at bis heels. He longed to feel the turf under 
bis feet; and, above all, to practise the art of horse- 
manship in some more favourable locality than the 
yard of the riding school, or the crowded manage of 
Rotten Row. To this end, he had a couple of thorough- 
breds and a groom with him, and had just seen the 
animals safely disposed of in a horse-box, ready to 
join the train as soon as it was backed into the 
Station. 

So Saxon was in great spirits, and went round and 
about, looking at the book stalls and the hnrrying 
passengers, and thinking what a charming thing it was 
to have youth, riches, friends, and all the world of 
books and art before one! There were, in truth, a 
great many half-formed projects floating about bis 
brain just now — vague pictures of a yachting tour 
in the Mediterranean; visions of Eome, and Naples, 
and the isles of Greece; glimpses of the Nile, and the 
Pyramids , and even of the white domes of Jerusalem. 
For some of these schemes Lord Castletowers was 
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answerable, but, let the foreground be what it might, 
the familiär snow peaks of the Ehsetian Alps closed in 
the distance of eveiy wondrous laudscape äiat Saxou^s 
vivid Imagination bodied forth. He had no thought of 
wandering into Italy without first re-visiting the Valley 
of Domleschg; and still less did he ever dream of 
making his permanent home away from that still, 
primitive, untrodden place. But he had projects about 
that also, and meant some daj to build a beautiful 
commodious chiteau (not so large, bat much more 
beantiM than the Connt Planta's), and to rebuild the 
chnrch, and throw a new bridge over the Rhino, and 
erect model cottages, and make everyone happy around 
him. 

"Well, what is it?" said an authoritative voice. 
"Anything the matter?" 

Saxon was looking at the red and gold backs of a 
long row of Traveller's Guides, on a bookstand close 
by, and the voice broke in abruptly on the pleasant 
reverie which their titles had suggested. He tumed, 
and saw a lady, a railway guard, and a burly-looking 
official with a pen behind his ear, standing at the door 
of an empty second-class carriage of the up-train which 
had discharged its freight of passengers three or four 
minutes ago. 

The guard touched his cap. 

"Lady's lost her ticket, sir," he replied, with a 
knowing twinkle of the eye. 

**I know I had it when the train stopped at Wey- 
bridge," said the lady. "I took it out from my purse, 
because I thought the guard was going to ask to 
see it" 

Her voice trembled he said this, stoop- 
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ing* forward into the carriage all the while, in soarcli 
of the missing ticket. 

The burly official drew his hand across his mouth, 
and conghed doubtfdlly. 

"Where did yon take it from, miss?" he askod. 

"From Sedgebrook Station." 

The name came familiarly to Saxon^s ear, for it 
happened that Sedgebrook was precisely the point to 
which Lord Castletowers had directed him to take his 
own ticket. 

"HumphI Well, Salter, I suppose youVe searched 
the carriage thoroughly?" 

"Quite thoroughly, sir," replied the guard. 

The oMcial went through the form of peoring into 
it himself, and said: 

"Then, miss, I'm afraid there's no help for it." 

"Shall I have to pay the fare a second time?" 
asked the lady, nervously. 

"You'll have to pay it from Exeter — the point 
where the train started from." 

"From Exeter? But 1 only came from Sedge- 
brook!" 

"Can't help that, miss. Those are our regulations. 
Any passenger unable to produce his ticket on alight- 
ing mnst pay his fall fare from the point of departure. 
This train comes from Exeter, and from Exeter you 
mnst pay. There hangs our table of by-laws. You 
can see it for yourself." 

Her face was turned towards Saxon now, as she 
stood by the carriage door, looking from the one man 
to the other. It was a very young face, quite child- 
like in its appealing timidity, and as pale as a lily. 

"Thank you," she said, hurriedly, "I don't want 
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to see it. I am qnite satisfied with what you say. 
How much will it be?" 

"One pound ßye'^ 

The pale face became scarlet, and the cbildlike 
eyes filled with sudden tears. 

"Oh, dear!" she said, tremulously, "what shall I 
do? I have not nearly so mnch money as that!" 

Saxon had seen that she was poorly dressed, and 
he knew, as well as if he had looked into it, that her 
slender purse could ill spare even the paltry three 
shiUings and sixpence from Sedgebrook to London. 
Hl« band had been in bis waistcoat pocket half-a- 
dozen times already, and was only withdrawn empty 
because he feit that it would be a simple impertinence 
to interpose. But now he could bear it no longer. 

"May I be permitted, madam," he said, bowing 
to the young girl as profonndly as if she were a 
princess of the blood royal, "to arrange this matter 
for you?" 

And he slipped her fare into the band of the 
guard. 

The blush deepened painfdlly upon her cheek. 

"I — I thank you, sir," she faltered. "I thank 
you very much. Will you be göod enough to give 
me your card, that'I may know where to send the 
money?" 

Saxon feit in bis pockets, looked in bis purse, and 
found that he had not the vestige of a card about bim. 
At this moment a bell rang on the opposite platform, 
and a porter whom he had entrusted with bis railway 
mg and the task of securing him a seat, came running 
breathlessly up. 
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"Train's just a going, sir," said he. "YouVe not 
a minute to lose/^ 

So Saxon bowed again, stammered something about 
being "very sorry," and vanished from the scene. 

Just as he had taken his seat, however, and the 
train had begun to move, the gnard appeared at the 
window, tossed in a card, said something which was 
lost in the shrill shriek of the driver's whistle, and 
dropped out of sight. 

Saxon picked up the card, which was rather small 
for a lady^s use, and read: 



Miss Rivüre, 

Fhotogra/pMc colotmst, 

6, Brudenell Terrace, CamberwelL 



**Poor little thing!" he said to himself, with a 
pitying smile, "does she suppose that I will send to 
her for the trumpery sovereign!" 

And then he was about to throw it out of the 
window, but checked himself, looked at it again, and 
put it in his waistcoat pocket instead. 

"She was very pretty," thought he-, "and her voice 
was very sweet. How glad I am that I had no card 
about me!" 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Saxon renews bis Acqoaintance with the Colonnas. 

Saxon fonud the Earl waiting for him at the 
Sedgehrook Station, with a piain phaeton, and a long- 
limbed, bony, black mare, that looked somewhat vi- 
ciously askance at the new-comer, and would evidently 
not have consented to stand still for a moment, were 
it not for the groom at her head. 

"That's right, Trefalden," said Castletowers , as 
Saxon emerged from the Station with his gun-case in 
bis band, and his rüg over his Shoulder. " Your train's 
a quarter after time, and the mare has been giving 
herseif as many airs as a spoiled beauty. Jump up, 
my dear fellow, and let me teil you how glad I am to 
see you. Brought any horses?" 

"Yes, two — since you insisted that I should do 
so. Here they come." 

The Earl tumed and glanced at the thorough- 
breds, which were now being led down in a travelling 
costume that left nothing of them visible save their 
hoofs and their eyes. 

" They're as welcome as yourself — if that's not a 
bad compliment," said he. "IVe sent a light cart for 
your luggage,, and my man shall follow with your 
groom, to show him the way. It*s only a eouple of 
miles to the park gates. Anything eise?" 

There was nothing eise; so the groom stepped 
back, and the mare shook her ears, and went away 
down the road as if she ' ' en shot from a cata- 
palt 
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"I am delighted youVe brouglit those horses, Tre- 
falden," said the Earl, as they flew along between the 
green hedgerows of the pleasant country road; "for I 
have really nothing fit tö mount you npon. This mare's 
a demon when her temper is up, and my mother's car- 
riage horses are as fat and lazy as a pair of aldermen. 
In fact, I have given over the only tolerable beast in 
the Stahles for Miss Colonna^s sole use and benefit, as 
long as she remains at Castletowers." 

"Miss Colonna?" echoed Saxon. 

"A lady who is visiting ns," replied the Eari, 
explanatorily. "You have heard of her father, no 
doubt — Giulio Colonna, the great Italian patriot? 
He is staying with us also." 

"Yes, I have heard of him," said Saxon, who had 
tumed very red, and began to wish himself back again 
in London. 

"He is my mother's oldest friend," continued 
Castletowers, "and mine too. I don't know what you 
may have heard of him — few public characters have 
ever had so many enemies, or so many friends — ^ but 
you must be prepared to like him, Trjsfalden, for my 
sake. You may not take to him at first. He is 
eccentric, absent, somewhat cold; but a man of antique 
virtue — a man whose grand simplicity of soul is as 
much out of place in the nineteenth Century as Cin- 
cinnatus himself would be out of place in a modern 
drawing-room." 

Saxon thought of the twenty francs that Signor 
Colonna had offered him at Eeichenau, and did not 
kindle at this description, as his Mend had anti- 
cipated. 

"I have heard nothing to his disadvftxÄai^^^*' ^^ 

Half a Mülion of Uoney. L ^^ 
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Said, with some constraüvt. ^^Is Major Vaughan still 
with you?" 

"Yes, and Burgoyne comes down to-morrow. We 
intend to be qnite gay while you are all here." 

"What do you mean by quite gay?" 

"Well, my mother gives a dinner party to-morrow, 
and an evening party on Saturday, and on Thursday 
tbe last meet of the season will be beld in our grounds. 
Then on Monday, tbe officers of tbe Forty-second, now 
Gpiartered at Guildford, give a great ball, to wbich our 
guests are, of course, invited — and so runs the Pro- 
gramme, with litüe Variation. It is monotonous; but 
what can one do at a distance of thirty miles from 
London?" 

"Lead tbe bappiest life in the world, I should 
tbink," replied Saxon. 

"It is a question of taste and means," said the 
Earl, with a sigb. "A moitif of field sports, set to an 
everlasting ritornella of dining and dancing, dancing 
and dining — that is life in an Englisb country bouse. 
For myself , I prefer tbe barsher music of a military 
band." 

"Do you mean that you wish to go into the army?" 

"I mean that I should like to be a soldier, if my 
sword and my sympathies could go togetber; but that 
they never can, so it's of no use to tbink about it Do 
you see that belt of pines straight abead, and the green 
slope beyond, sprinkled over with elms? Tbat's Castle- 
towers. The bouse will come into sight directly, at the 
tum of the road." 

And tben the conversation strayed to other topios, 
and Sazon told bis friep'^ ' ^ William Tre&lden was 
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Coming down on Thnrsday; and by that time they had 
reached the park gates, and were driving up to the 
beautiful old red faonse, wHch looked as if dyed in 
the sunsets of many centuries. 

Then the Earl took his guest round to the Stahles, 
built on the princely scale of the old Elizabethan days, 
and now more than three parts empty. Here Sa^on 
saw the stalls set apart for his two thoroughhreds: and 
presendy Major Vaughan came into the yard, white 
with dust, leading his own .beautiM Arabian, Gnlnare, 
and foUowed by a docile bay, carrying a lady's saddlej 
and Saxon fonnd that he had been riding with Made- 
moiselle Colonna. 

Afker this, they strolled about the gardens, and the 
Earl initiated Saxon into the topography of the smoking 
room, the büliard-room, and all that part of the house 
called the bachelors' quarters; and then the gong was 
sounded, and it w'as time to dress for dinner. 

It was Saxon's first entry into the society of ladies; 
and this fact, coupled with his reluctance to meet the 
Colonnas, made him somewhat nervcfus on going into 
the drawing-room. The ladies, however, were not yet 
down; and he found only a group of four men standing 
round the fire. Two of these were Castletowers and 
Major Vaughan; the third he at once recognised for 
the dark-eyed Italian whom he had seen at Beichenau; 
and the fourth was a stranger. 

'*My friend, Mr. Saxon Trefalden — Signor Colonna 
— the Reverend Edwin Armstrong," said Lord Castle- 
towers, getting through the introductions as quickly as 
he could. 

The clergyman bowed somewhat stiffly; but Signor 
Colonna held out his band. 
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"Gervase's Mends are mine," he said, with a smile 
of Singular sweetness. "I have heard mach of you, 
Mir. Trefaldeu, and rejoice to know you. Is this your 
first visit to Castletowers?" 

It was evident that he had no more remembrance 
of Saxon, than Saxon had of the world before the 
flood. 

At this moment the ladies came in. The Earl, with 
some ceremony, presented his young friend to his mo- 
ther, and while SsÜLon was yet bending over her fair 
hand, dinner was' announced. . The Earl immediately 
gave his arm to Mademoiselle Colonna, Signor Colonna 
took Lady Castletowers, and the rest followed. Thus 
it happened that the introduction which Saxon most 
dreaded was altogether omitted, and that he did not 
even see Mademoiselle Colonna's face tili he had taken 
his seat at the dining table. He then looked up, and, 
to his intense discomposure, found* her süperb eyes 
tumed fall upon himself. 

" My vtS'ä^ü is, I suppose, your young millionnaire? " 
she Said presently, to Lord Castletowers. "I have met 
him before; but I cannot remember where." 

The Earl laughed, and shook his head. 

"Impossible," he replied. "He has only been six 
oij eight weeks in England, and during the whole of 
that time you have not been up to town, I think, for 
a Single day." 

"But I may have met him abroad — perhaps at 
Müan?" 

"He has never visited Italy in his life." 

"WeU, then, in Paris?" 

"And I know that he has never been to Paris. In 
fact, it is more than improbable that you can have seen 
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him before this evening. I speak tbus positively, be- 
cause I know all tbe story of bis life up to tbis time; 
and a very curious story it is." 

"You must teil it to me," said Mademoiselle 
Colonna. 

"I will, by-and-by; and wben you bave beard it, 
you will grant tbat you are only misled by some ac- 
cidental resemblance." 

Mademoiselle Colonna looked at Saxon again. He 
was talking to Lady Castletowers , and sbe could scru- 
tinise bis features at ber leisure. 

"I do not tbink I sball make any sucb concession 
to your narrative powers," sbe said. "Tbe more closely 
I look at bim, tbe more convinced I am tbat we bave 
not only met, but spoken — and not very long since, 
eitber. Wby, I recognise. tbe very inflections of bis 
voice." 

"Nay, madam, I claim to be a Swiss," Saxon was 
saymg. "I was bom in Switzerland, and so were my 
fatber and grandfatber before me." 

"But Trefalden is not a Swiss name," said Lady 
Castletowers. 

"No, Trefalden is a Comisb name. We are of 
Comisb descent." 

Tbe colour flew to Olimpia Colonna's face at tbe 
discovery conveyed to ber by tbeise few words. 

"I knew it was no accidental resemblance," sbe 
said, witb a troubled look. "I remember all about 
him now, and be remembers me. I knew be did — I 
saw it in bis face." 

"Tben you really bave met before?" 

"Yes, in Switzerland, a few weeks «go. I — I 
was so unobservant as to mistake bim f<Ä «xs. <5st^ÄSi»xr 
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peasant, and I — that is to say, we — offended liiin 
cruelly. My father has forgotten all about it; but I 
stall tender him a formal apology by-and-by. I hope 
he will forgive me." 

"Forgive you!" echoed the Earl, in a low, pas- 
sionate tone. 

But Miss Golonna did not seem to hear bim. 

Later in the evening, wben the little party was 
dispersed about the drawing-room, she tumed to Saxon, 
whö was bending over some engravings on a side-table, 
and Said: 

"If it were not that oblivion and pardon are thouglit 
to go band in band, I should ask to be remembered by 
Mir. Trefalden. As it is, I can only hope that he has 
forgotten me." 

Saxon bowed profoundly. 

"I should be much concemed for my memory, 
madam," he replied, "if that were possible." 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

"Is that a sarcasm," said she, "or a compliment?" 

"I did not mean it for either." 

"What is it, then?" 

"A simple Statement of a simple fact. Mademoiselle 
Colonna is associated in my memory with the most 
eventfiil day of my life, and if I had tried to forget 
that I had onee had the bonour of meeting her, it would 
not have been possible for me to do so. On that day, 
I first leamed the change in my fortunes." 

Miss Colonna smiled and put out her band. 

"Then I insist on being forgiven," she sald. "I 
will not consent to be the one disagreeable episode in 
so bright a story." 

"But I can't forgive you twice over," replied Saxon 
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bashfiilly, scarcely daring to touch the tips of her deli- 
cate fingers. 

"Whicli means that you have done so abeady? 
Thank you. And now we must be friends; and you 
shall come and talk to my father, who is deeply in- 
terested in your free and beautifiil country. Would that 
OUT own beloved Italy were half so happy!" 

And with this she took Saxon's arm, and they 
crossed over to where her father and Major Vanghan 
were sitting together in eamest conversation. 

In the meanwhile, Lord Castletowers was wishing 
himself in Saxon's place, and thinking how gladly he 
would have given the best hunter in his stables to be 
so wronged, and so solicited, by Olimpia Colonna. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

Signor Colonna^s Den in the Octagon Tarret. 

GiULio Colonna was never so immersed in political 
labours as during these eight weeks that he and his 
daughter had been staying at Castletowers. He sat all 
day, and soijietimes more than half the night at his 
desk, answering letters, drawing up declarations, and 
addresses, and writing fiery pamphlets in Italian, 
French, and English. Olimpia helped him for many 
hours each day, often rising at dawn to correct his 
proofs and decipher his secret correspondence. Every 
now and then, a special messenger would come down 
from London by the mid-day express; or a batch of 
telegraphic despatches would arrive, füll of secret in- 
formation, and so worded as to be unintelligible to all 
save the receiver. And sometimes Lord Castletowers, 
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after a hasty summona to tLe octagon tower, wonld 
Order out his black mare, and, ladea with measages, 
gallop over to the Station aa furioualy as if the very 
lives of bis gueste dependcd on his speed. 

Then Lady Castletowers wrnild look after liim with 
a little depre«ating amile, and, tumiiig to the moming 
vbitor who might happen to be sitting with her at the 
time, wonld eay something about lier poor dear friend, 
Siguor Colonna, and thoae foolish intrigues in which 
he still persiated in taking bo mnch interest; or wonld, 
perhaps, let fall a word of half-implied regret that her 
Bon, the Earl, whose Engliah politics wete so thoroughly 
unexceptionahle , should yet sufCer himself to be at- 
tracted hy the romance of this so-called "Italian cause." 

But tlie intrigues went on nevertheless; and her 
ladyship, who was quite satisfied if Sig^or Colonna 
ahowed himself at the diiuier-table, and Olimpia spent 
her evenings in the drawiiig-room , little dreamed that 
that room in the octagon tower was the fociis of a fast- 
coming revolvitioii. l'earfnl things — things that would 
haye frozen tho bluest blood in her ladyship's veina — 
were being done daily nntler her very roof. Strategical 
Operations were mapped out, and military protlamations 
traoslated, hy the band of her own son. Subscriptdons 
to the cause poured in by every post. Eevolutionaty 
commissions in emhryo, revolutionary regimenta were 
conutersigned by Colonna, and dispatched in her lady- 
ship's own post-bag, under cover to all hinds of mys- 
terioua Smiths and Browns in different quarters of Lon- 
don; and as for musket-money, it was a marvel that 
the very cheques which accumulated in her house for 
that purpose did uot esplode, and reduce the plac 
ashes. 
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In the meanwhile a great storm was really brewing, 
and the leaven of resistance was at work among the 
masses of Southern Italy. An insnirection had alreaäy 
broken out at Palermo ; but it had bitherto attracted no 
very serious notice in London or Paris. Honourable 
members attended to it but sliffhtly, as a mere for- 
midable not, or a salntary warJng to «overeigns who 
misgovemed their subjects, and neglected tbe advice of 
tbeir neigbbours. But Giulio Colonna, in bis Kttle 
room at Castletowers, knew well enougb bow to inter- 
pret tbe fbrst faint mutterings of tbat distant tbunder. 
He knew wbere it would break out-next, and wbere 
tbe first sbaft of tbe ligbtning would fall. His own 
pen was tbe conductor — bis own breatb tbe wind by 
wbicb tbe storm clouds were driven. 

And yet Colonna was no soldier. A braver man 
never lived; but tbe sword was not bis weapon. A 
Student in bis youtb, a delicate man at bis prime, be 
was bom for tbe cabinet and not tbe camp. Bodies 
need brains as mucb, and sometimes more, tban they 
need bands: and Colonna was tbe brain of bis party. 
He was never more usefnl to bis Mends, be was never 
more formidable to bis enemies, tban wben bending 
over bis desk, pale and sleepless, and never weary. 

Tbe Earl of CasÜetowers bad described bis Mend 
rigbüy wben be spoke of bim as a man of antique 
virtue. His virtues were precisely of tbe antique type 
— so precisely tbat bis detractors ranked some of tbem 
but litde above vices. In bis creed, as in tbe creed of 
tbe Eoman Citizen during tbe great days of the Ee- 
public, tbe love of country beld tbe bigbest place. 
Italy was bis God. To serve her, be tbankMly ac- 
cepted privation, contumely, personal danger, banisb- 
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ment, and oppression. To serve her, he stooped to 
beg, to dissimulate, to mask hatred with smiles, and 
contempt with conrtesy. To say that he was ready at 
any moment to laj down his own life for Italian 
liberty wa« to say nothing. He was ready to sacrifice 
his daughter, like Jephtha*, or his dearest friends; or 
his good repute; or innocent blood, if innocent blood 
were the indispensable condition of snccess. These 
were indeed antique virtuos — virtuos that had nothing 
in common with the spirit of Christian chivalry. His 
worst enemies could not deny that Giulio Colonna was 
a hero, and a patriot His bitterest slanderers never 
hinted a doubt of his sincerity. But it was a signifi- 
cant fact that his blindest worshippers, ready as they 
were to compare him with every hero that made the 
glory of classic Greece and Eome, never dreamed of 
linking his name with that of Bruce or Bayard, Wash- 
ington or La Bochejaquelin. He was, in very truth, 
more Pagan than Christian; and they instinctively re- 
cognised the fact. 

Such was Giulio Colonna — a great man, a noble 
man, an heroic man, after his kind; a man of vast in- 
tellectual powers, of untiring steadfastness , of inex- 
haustible energy and devotion; but a man wholly 
dominated by a single idea, and unable to recognise 
any but his own arbitrary Standard of right and wrong. 

It was the moming after Saxon's arrival at Castle- 
towers. The three young men were out with their 
guns and dogs, and the Colonnas were busy together 
in their quiet study in the Octadon tower. It was a 
very small room — a mere doset — with one deep 
muUioned window, overlooking a formal space of gar- 
den. A few prints on the walls, a few books on the 
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shelves, a bureau, a table beaped with letters and 
papers, three or four cbairs, and a davenport in the 
recess of the window, were all the fiirniture it con- 
tained. At the davenport sat Olimpia, copying a long 
list of memoranda, whUe her father was busy with hi8 
moming's correspondence at the larger table. He had 
received a budget of some forty letters by that post, 
and was going through them rapidly and methodically, 
endorsing some for future reference, selecting others for 
immediate reply, and flinging the rest into a waste- 
paper basket beside bis chair. When the last was dis- 
posed of, bis daughter lifted up her head, and said: — 

"What news to-day, fpadre mioV^ 

The Italian sighed wearily. 

"None," he replied. "None of any value. A few 
lines from Bertaldi; but he has nothing new to teil. 
Things remain about the same in Sicily. Garibaldi 
wants money. Nothing can be done wiÄout it — at 
least, nothing worth doing." 

"Better to attempt nothing than make a useless 
demonstration ," said Olimpia, quickly. 

"Ay — far better." 

"Is that all from Italy?" 

"All." 

"And from London? I thought I saw Lord Bar- 
mouth's handwriting." 

" Yes — he sends a cheque for twelve pounds; and 
here are three or four others, and a subscription from 
Birmingham — not twenty-five pounds in all!" 

Olimpia rose, and laid her band lovingly upon her 
father^ s Shoulder. 

"Do not be discouraged, ^aä/re mioy'' she said, "T\sa 
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movement is as yet scarcely begun, and our friends 
have not yet realised the importance of the crisis. The 
Englisli, we must rememfeer, are not ronsed to en- 
thosiasm by a few words. When we have proved to 
them tbat our people are in eamest, they will help us 
with their hearts and hands." 

"And in the meanwhile, our volunteers are to be 
slaughtered like sheep, for want of proper weapons!" 
replied Colonna, bitterly. "No, Olimpia, it is now tbat 
we need fands — now, when the struggle is scarcely 
begun, and the work lies all before us. There can be 
no real discipline without arms, food, and clodiing; 
and without discipline, all the valour in the world is 
of no avail. What can weaponless men do to prove 
themselves in eamest?" 

"Die," Said she, with kindling cheek and eye. 

"Yes — we can all do that; but we prefer to do 
it with something better than a pike or a scythe in 
our hands." 

Saying this, he pushed back bis chair, and began 
Walking gloomily up and down the narrow space be- 
tween the window and the door. He came presently 
to a sudden halt, looked füll into bis daughter's eyes, 
and Said: — 

"We want twenty-five thousand pounds, at the 
very least, before another week has passed over our 
heads." 

"So much as that? Alas! it is impossible." 

"I am not sure that it is impossible," said Colonna, 
still looking at her. 

"No? what do you mean?" 

"Sit down, my child — here, by my side — and 
I will teil you." 
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She sat down, and he took her hand between both 
of bis own. Perhaps her heart throbbed for a moment 
in some vague apprehension of what might next be 
Said; but neither her face nor her hand betrayed emo- 
tion. 

"There is a young man in this house," said the 
Italian, "to whom such a sum as twenty-five thousand 
pounds would be of less importance than a handfal of 
bajocchi to one of our volunteers." 

"Mr. Trefalden?" 

"Mr. Trefalden. He is worth four or five millions." 

"Yes — I remember. We were talking of it at 
breakfast, a few weeks ago." 

"We "were; and I promised myself at the time that 
I would move heaven and earth to gain him over to 
the cause." 

"It wiU not be difficult." 

"In the ordinary degree not all; but we must do 
more than that." 

"It is hopeless to dream that he will give us twenty- 
five thousand pounds," said Miss Colonna, hastily. 

«I mean Hm to ^ve US a mmion." ^ 

"A million! Are you mad?" 

"I mean^him to give us a million — two millions 
— three millions — all he possesses, if less than all 
will not suffice to set our Itjdy free! Listen, Olimpia 
mia — we have been told the stränge story of tiiis 
young man's lifo. We know how pure, and pastoral, 
and unworldly it has been. We find him simple and 
enthusiastic as a child — his heart open to every 
generous impression — his soul susceptible to every 
sense of beauty. To such a nature all high things are 
possible — with such a nature, all that we deaire xxnsk^ 
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be done. I look upon this yonth as the destined 
liberator — as the destined sacrificel" 

Olimpia sighed, and sfaook her head. 

"K he were Italian," she said, "it would be easy 
— and justifiable." 

"Jastifiablel" echoed her father, with an angry 
gesture. "In our holy cause, all means are justifiable. 
How often must I repeat that to you, Olimpia?" 

"It is a point, 'paä/re mtOy on which we can never 
think quite alike," she replied, gently. "Let it pass." 

He dropped her band; rose abruptly, and walked 
restlessly to and fro , muttering to himself. She also 
rose, and stood, waiting, tili he should speak again. 
Then he drew his band across bis brow, and said, 
harshly: 

"The bürden of this work must rest chiefly on you, 
Olimpia." 

"I will do what I can," she replied. 

"Do you know what you have to do?" 

"I think so. I have done it often enough before." 

Golonna shook his head. 

"No," he said, "that is not enough. You must 
make bim love you — you must make him marry 
you." 

"Father!" 

"It is the only certain way to achieve our purpose. 
He is young and impressionable — you have beauty, 
fascination, eloquence, and that nameless sway over 
the will and sympathy of others which has already won 
bundreds of ardent spirits to the cause. In a week be 
will be at your feet." 

"You ask me to seil myself !" exclaimed Olimpia, 
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with a magnificent scom upon her lip that would have 
become an offended goddess. 

"For Italy." 

She clasped ber hands together, in a wild, passionate 
way; and went over to the window. 

"For Italy," repeated Colonna, solemnly. "For 
the cause to which I have consecrated you, my only 
child, since the moment when yon were first laid 
smiling in my arms. For the cause in which my own 
youth and manhood have been spent For the cause 
in which I should not hesitate to go to the stake to- 
morrow, or to shed your heart^s blood with my own 
band." 

"I had rather give my heart^s blood than do this 
thing," said Olimpia, with averted face. 

"The martyr may not choose from what palm bis 
brauch shall be severed," replied her father, stemly. 

She made no answer, and for some moments they 
were both silent Then Colonna spoke again. 

"With money now at our command," he said, 
"success would be certain. Without it, nothing but 
failure awaits us. Twenty-five thousand pounds, judi- 
ciously spent, would equip six thousand men ; and with 
six thousand at bis back, Garibaldi would enter Naples 
in the course of a few days. But what does he say 
himself ? — that whatever is done must be done in the 
name of Sardinia? In the name of Sardinia, that gives 
neither a soldier nor a scudo to the strugglel In the 
name of Sardinia whose king dares not countenance 
our effort, but who is ready to reap the fruits of oor 
victories! No, no, Olimpia mia — it is not twenty- 
five thousand pounds that we need. It is a million. 
With a million, we should free not only the SiciH»&^ 
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but the Eomagna, and reconstruct the great republic. 
•With a million we may reject the patronage of Victor 
Emmanuel, and the whole monarcldcal party!" 

"With but one million?" said MissColonna, doubt- 

ftdly. 

"With but one — or two, if two be needed, and 
we have two at command. What is one man's wealth, 
or one woman's band, in comparison with results sucb 
as these? What is any private interest, when valued 
against the honour and freedom of a great country?" 

Again Olimpia was silent. 

"And then," pursued he, eagerly, "with a Roman 
Senate at the Gapitol, and a Dictator at the head of 
the Roman legions, we shall do that which France and 
Sardinia together failed of accomplishing. We shall 
expel the Austrian from the seil, and buy back Yenetia 
with OUT blood!" 

Olimpia tumed at last. Her face was very pale, 
and the bumished gold of her hair crowned her in the 
sunlight, like a gloiy. 

"Enough," she said, calmly. "This young man's 
wealth shall be bought for Italy, if aught that I can 
give will purchase it." 

Colonna took her in bis arms, and kissed her 
brow. 

"There speaks the true Colonna!" said he. "Had 
my daughter even given her heart to some other, I 
should have expected this concession — ay, though he 
had been the best and bravest of our Italian chivalry; 
but as it is, I think her duty and her love may yet 
go together." 

"Nay — we will put love out of the question," said 
she, coldly. 
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^^Heaven grftnt that I may li^ie to see that dajf 
when, through thj deed, my Olimpia, otir beloved 
country sball be free firom the shores of tlie Adxlatic 
to the waters of Tarentol" 

"Amen," replied Olimpia, and left the room. 



CHAPTEB XXVII. 

The Last Heet of the Season. 

Whbn Mr. Trefalden amved at Castletowers at ten 
o^clock on Thursday morning, he was somewhat dis- 
mayed to find the courtyard crowded with caniages, 
the terrace fall of ladies, and the open, lawn-like space 
in front of the house all alive with scarlet coats, horses, 
grooms, and hounds. Having walked across from the 
Station by the field paths, he came lipon the noisy 
scene all at once, and leamed from half a dozen voices 
together, that it was the last meet of the season. 

FuUy expecting to find his appointment forgotten, 
and Saxon among the riders, he passed on to the honse, 
where the first person he met was Miss Colonna, en 
amazone, with her riding-whip in her hand, ttid a 
drooping leather in her hat. 

"Ah, Mr. Trefalden," she said, "we have just 
been talking of you. Tou will find none bat enemies 
here." 

"I trtist that I am not to inclade Mademoiselle 
Colonna among that number." 

" Of course not," she replied, with a smile thart had 
some little mockery in it. "Is not Mr. Trefalden en- 
rolled among the Friends of Italy? By the way, you 
have not yet seen yonrself in our printed r^ort for 

Half a MüHon of Money, L 1^ 
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Marcli. I have placed joxix name at the head of a 
oolunm." 

The lawyer bowed, and professed himself infinitely 
flattered. 

"May I ask," said he, "why I am so unfortunate 
as to have provoked all this enmity to which you 
refer?" 

"Because your presence deprives us of the pleasure 
of your cousin's society, and prevents him from putting 
on a scarlet coat, and distinguishing himself as a mighty 
hunter before the ladies." 

"When he would infallibly have broken his neck," 
said Mr. Trefalden, drily. 

"By-the-by, why did you not teil me he was your 
Cousin, that day we met at Reichenau?" asked Miss 
Colonna, with provoking directness. 

"I really cannot teil — unless I supposed the fact 
could have no kind of interest for you." 

"Or were you afiraid I should want to enlist him 
also? But here is my steed." 

"May I be permitted to assist you to mount, Made- 
moiselle Colonna?" 

"Many thanks," she said, as, having taken her tiny 
foot with the reverence of a devotee, Mr. Trefalden 
lifted her dexterously to the saddle, and arranged the 
folds of her habit. "I had really no idea, Mr. Tre- 
falden, that you, a doctor learned in the law, were also 
an accomplished cavalier." 

"Why not, Signora?" 

"Indeed, I can hardly say; but I should as soon 
have thought of exacting escort-duty from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Do you hunt?" 
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"I have bunted: but not for Beveral years. I bave 
no time for cruelty.'as a fine art." 

"A subtie distinction, I presume, between business 
and pleasure," said sbe, laughingly. "I heg you to 
understand, however, Mr. Trefalden, tbat / do not bunt 
at all. I only ride to cover, and see tbe bounds tbrow 
off. I love to bear tbeir ^gallant cbiding' — but I am 
always sorry for tbe fox." 

"I fear Lord Castletowers will not endorse tbat 
amiable sentiment," replied tbe lawyer, as tbe Earl 
came running down tbe broad stone steps, followed by 
some five or six otber gentlemen. Seeing Mademoiselle 
Colonna already in tbe saddle, be bit bis lip, and said, 
witb unconcealed disappointment: — 

"Has Vaugban again anticipated me in my office?'' 

The proud blood rose to Olimpia's cbeek. 

"To assist a lady wbose borse waits at tbe door, 
is , I believe , tbe office of wbatever gentleman may be 
at band, Lord Castletowers," sbe replied, baugbtily. 
"Mr. Trefalden was so obliging as to belp me to 
mount tbis moming." 

Tbe Earl^tumed, in some confusion, and sbook 
bands witb bis lawyer. 

"I beg your pardon, Trefalden," be said, bastily. 
"I bad not observed you. Won't you take a run witb 
US? Ab, no — I forgot. You are bere to-day on 
business; but we sball meet at dinner. You will find 
your Cousin in tbe dining-room." 

And witb tbis be sprang upon bis black mare, 
reined up beside Mademoiselle Colonna, and began 
speaking in a low, eamest tone, tbat was audible to 
her alone. But tbe lady answered bim briefly, bade 
!Mx. Trefalden a courteous good moming, and rode 

-^* 
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ÄWiMy out of the eourt-yard, foUowed by the r^d-coats 
as by a guard of honour. 

Mr. Trefalden looked after them, and smiled thought- 
Mly. 

^'Poor Castletowers!'' said he to hhnself. ^'She has 
HO heart far anything but Italy." 

Aiid then he went into the house, where he found 
the breakfast over, the dining-room deserted, and every- 
body ont upon the terrace. It was a large assembly, 
consisting chiefly of ladies, and the general interest 
was at that moment .centred in tl^e hunting party, then 
gaily winding its way down the green slope, and through 
tbe chequered shade of the oaks. 

When the last gleam of scarlet had disappeared, 
Mr. Trefalden went up to Saxon, who was standing 
somewhat dolefuUy apart from the rest, laid his band 
upon his Shoulder, and said: — 

"'Why so dull and mute, young sinner?' Is it so 
hard a fate to stay in-doors and read ihrough a bagful 
of musty parchments when others are breaking their 
necks over five-barred gates?" 

Saxon tumed with his frank smile, and grasped his 
Cousin' s band. 

**It did seem hard a minute ago," replied he; "but 
now that you are come, I don't care any longer. 
Castletowers said we were to go into the library." 

"Then we will go at once, and get our business 
over. I hope your brains are in good order for work 
this moming, Saxon." 

But Saxon laughed, and shook his head doubtfrilly. 

"Ton must be my brains in matters of this kind, 
cousin William," said he. "I understand nothing about 
money, except how to spend it" 
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"Then, my dear fellow, you know more than I 
gave you credit for," replied Mr. Trefalden. "Money 
is a very pleasant and desirable thing, but there are 
three great difficulties connected with it — how to 
get it, how to keep it, and Low to spend it; and I am 
not at all sure that to do the last in the best way is 
not the hardest task of the three. My business with 
you to-day, however, concems the second of those pro- 
positions. I want to show you how to keep your mo- 
ney; for I fear there are only too many who enjoy 
teaching you the way Jto spend it." 

They had now reached the library, a long, low 
room, panelled and furnished with dark oak, and look- 
ing out upon the same quiet garden that was com- 
manded by the window of Signor Colonna's little study. 
The recesses at each side of the fireplace, and the 
whole length of the opposite wall, were fitted with 
shelves protected at the edges by strips of stamped and 
gilded leather. The books upon these shelves were 
mostly antique folios and quartos in heavy bindings of 
brown and mottled calf and consisted of heavy archseo- 
logical and theological works, county histories, chrono- 
logies, sermons, dictionaries, peerages, and parliamen- 
tary records. Here and there a little row of British 
essayists, or a few modern books in Covers of bright 
cloth, broke the ponderous monotony; but the Castle- 
towers collection, being chiefly made up of those works 
which it is said no gentleman's library should be with- 
out, was but a dull affair upon the whole, and attracted 
few readers. A stag's skull and antlers presided spec- 
trally above the door, and an elaborate genealogical 
tree of the Castletowers family, heavily framed in old 
black oak, hung over the mantelpiece like a hatchment. 
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"Well, Cousin "William," said Saxon, with an anti- 
cipative yawn, "where is the bag of parchments?" 

But Mr. Trefalden laid only bis pocket-book and a 
smaU case-map on the table before bim. 

"The bag," he replied, "was but a figure of speech, 
a legal fiction. I have no parchments wbatever to in- 
flict upon you — nothing but a few columns of figures, 
a letter or two, and a map of Western Asia."^ 

Saxon opened bis eyes. 

"Wbat in the world have I to do with Western 
Asia?" said he. 

"That is just what I am here to teil you." 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The Kew Overland Boate. 

"In the first place, Saxon," said Mr. Trefalden, 
"I have done for you what I suppose you would never 
have thought of doing for yourself: I have had your 
account made up at Drummond's. I confess that the 
result has somewhat surprised me." 

"Why so?" 

"Well, not because you have spent a great deal of 
money in a very short time, for I anticipated that; but 
because so many of your cheques appear to have gone 
into the pockets of your friends. Here, for instance, 
is the name of Sir Charles Burgoyne — a name which 
recurs no fewer than fourteen times within the space of 
five weeks. The first entry is for five hundred and 
twenty-five pounds; date, the twenty-first of March." 

"That was for the mare and cab," said Saxon, 
quickly. "It was bis own favourite mare, and he let 
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me have her. He had been ofltered five himdred and 
fifty, only a day or two before." 

Mr. Trefalden smiled dubiously, and glanced back 
at a memorandum entered in bis note-book a few 
weeks before, when sitting behind that moming paper, 
in a Window of the Ereetheum club-house. The me- 
morandum told a different tale. He contented bimself, 
however, with writing the words "mare and cab" 
against the sum, and then went on. 

"Second cheque — six hundred and ten pounds; 
date, the twenty-ninth of March." 

"My two riding horses and their equipments," ex- 
plained Saxon. 

"HumphI and were these also Sir Charles Burgoyne's 
favourites?" 

"No, not at all. He was kind enough to buy them 
for me, from a friend who was reducing his establlsh- 
ment" 

Mr. Trefalden checked off the six hundred and ten 
pounds, as before. 

"Third cheque — two thousand pounds; date, the 
thirty-first of March." 

"Oh, that's nothing," said Saxon. "That's not 
spent — it's only borrowed." 

"By Su: Charles Burgoyne?" 

"Yes." 

"And the next for two thousand five hundred, 
dated April the third?" 

"I — I rather thmk that's borrowed also," repUed 
Saxon. 

" Then come various smaller cheques — four hundred, 
two hundred, and fifteen, fifty-seven, one hundred and 
five, and so forth; and by-and-by another heavy sum 
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— one thousand and fifty pounds. Do you remember 
what that was for?" 

^^Tes, to be siire; that was the thousand goineas 
for the mail phaeton and pair; and even Castletowers 
Said it was not dear." 

Mr. Trefalden tumed to another page of bis note- 
book. 

"It seems to me," observed he, "that Lord Castle- 
towers is the only young man of yonr acqnaintance 
whose friendship has not been testified in some kind of 
pecuniary transaction. Here, now, is the Honorable 
Edward Brandon. Has he also been generously depo- 
pulating bis stables in your favour?" 

Saxon laughed, and shook bis head. 

"I should think not, indeed!" said be. "Poor 
Brandon has nothing to seil. He hires a horse now 
and then, when he has a sovereign to spare — and 
that is seldom enough." 

"Which, being translated, means, I presnme, that 
the two thousand and odd pounds paid over at different 
times to Mr. Brandon are simply loans?^' 

"Just so." 

"And Guy Greville, Esquire — who is be?" 

"One of our Ereciiieum men; but that's a mere 
trifle." 

"You call two hundred and fifty pounds a mere 
trifle? Howard Patrick Fitz Hugh, Esquire — four 
hundred pounds. Is he another member of your 
Club?" 

"Yes, a very pleasant fellow, an Irishman." 

"Both loans, of course?" 

Saxon nodded. 

"Then come a number of miscellaneous cheques, 
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■ evidently payments to tradesmen — one, I see, of 
nearly a thousand to Hunt and ßoskell. How much 

* of that went for the prima donna^s bracelet, yon young 

■ rogue?" 

. ^^I haven't the least idea. Gillingwater.takes cate 
I of the bills." 

"There is another little item that mnst not be for- 
gotten," Said the lawyer; "namely, that trifle of fifty- 
nine thousand pounds to Mr. Laurence Greatorex/' 

^^Which is not spent, but deposited," said Saxon, 
sagely. 

^^Exactly so, and which might have been deposited 
to equal advantage in the qrat^ of Yesuvius. But 
enough of details. Have you any notion of what the 
sum total amounts to?" . 

"None whatever." 

"What do you say to seventy-eight thousand six 
hundred and twelve poimdsV" 

^^I am afraid I have no original remarks to offer 
upon the fact," replied Saxon, with unabated cheerfol- 
ness. "What is your opinion, cousin William?" 

"My opinion is that a young man who contrivea to 
get through more than fifteen thousand pounds of 
uninvested capital per week, would find the air of 
Hanwell highly conducive to his general health." 

"But, cousin, do you think I have done wrongly 
in spending so much?" 

"I think you have done foolishly, and obtained no 
kind of equivalent for your money. I also think you 
have been unscrupulously plundered by your acquaint- 
ances; but, after all, you have gained some little ex- 
perience of life , and you can afford to pay for it To 
teil you the truth, I fpresaw soniething of this kind for 
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you; and, having introdticed you to Lord Castletowers, 
I purposely kept myself and my advice in the back- 
ground for a few weeks, and let you take your first 
plunge into the world in whatever way you pleased. 
I Lad no wish, Saxon, to play Mentor to your Tel«- 
machus." 

"I sbould have been veiy grateful to you, tbougb," 
Said Saxon. 

"Well, I am just going to begin, so you can be 
grateful by-and-by," replied Mr. Trefalden, with bis 
pleasant smile. "I am here to-day for tbe purpose of 
inoculating you with financial wisdom, and pointing 
out to you bow absolutely necessary it is tbat your 
fortune sbould be invested to advantage." 

"You told me tbat before." 

"Yes; but now I am about to prove it. Eigbt 
weeks ago, young man, you were wortb four million 
seven bundred and seventy-six tbousand pounds. Since 
tbat time, you bave disembarrased yourself of a good 
deal of the odd money; but putting Üiat aside, we will, 
if you please, for the sake of convenience, reckon 
your fortune in round numbers at four millions and a 
half." 

"Certainly at four millions and a half," repeated 
Saxon, wearily. 

"Well, have you ever asked yourself bow long 
your four millions and a half are likely to last, if you 
simply go on as you have begun?" 

"No — but they would last out my life, of course." 

"They would last you just six years, nine weeks, 
and three days." 

Saxon was speechless. 

"You can now judge for yourself," said Mr. Tre- 
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falden, "whether your money ouglit, or ought not, to 
be placed at interest, and whether I am making myself 
needlessly obnoxious to you to-day, when yon migbt 
have been galloping after tbe fox. What you require, 
Saxon, is a fixed income.'* 

"Yes — I see tbat." 

"And as I told you long since, your property, if 
well invested, will bring you a princely revenue. At 
five per cent. it will produce two bundred and fifty 
tbousand pounds a year; and at seven and a balf per 
cent., tbree bundred and seventy-five tbousand — more 
tban a tbousand pounds a day. I believe, Saxon, tbat 
I bave found you an Investment at seven and a balf 
per cent. for as mucb of your fortune as you may be 
inclined to put into it." 

"A tbousand pounds a day! — seven and a balf 
per cent.I" stammered Saxon. "But isn't tbat usury, 
cousin "William?" 

"Usury!" repeated Mr. Trefalden, witb an amused 
smile. "Wby, my dear fellow, no man of business 
ever calculates on making less tban seven or eigbt per 
cent. of bis capital!" 

"But tben he ü a man of business, and bis skiU 
and experience make part of bis capital; so be ougbt 
to gain more tban a rieb idler wbo only invests bis 
wealtb for an income," replied Saxon, witb a flasb of 
practical good sense tbat sbowed bow easily be could 
master even tbe science of money, if be cbose to tbink 
about it. 

Mr. Trefalden was positively startled. He bad so 
accustomed bimself of late to tlünk of bis young kins- 
man as a mere cbild in wordly affairs, tbat be bad, 
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perbaps, insensibly fallen into the error of under- 
estiinating bis abilities. 

" Tbere is some trutb in wbat you observe, Saxon,". 
Said be; "bnt it is a txutb tbat does not affect tbe 
present question. It would take too long, and lead us 
too far from tbe subject in band, to go into it philo- 
sopbically; but you may rely on my experience wben 
I teil you tbat, as a private individual, you bave every 
rigbt to accept seven and a balf per cent., if you can 
obtain it wiöi safety. My aim is to ensure you a 
liberal income; and if I bave been somewbat tardy 
about it, you must blame my over-anxiety, and not my 
want of zeal." 

"Dear cousin "William, I bave never dreamed of 
blaming eitberl" exclaimed Saxon, warmly. 

"I bave tbrougbout been keenly sensible of tbe 
responsibility tbat devolves upon me in tbis matter," 
continued Mr. Trefalden. "And I confess tbat, up to 
tbe present time, 1 bave been cautious to timidity." 

"I am sure of it — sure of it," said Saxon, with 
outstretcbed band; "and am so beartily grateful tbat I 
know not in wbat words* to put all I sbould like to 
say." 

"I am very glad you place sucb confidence in me," 
replied tbe lawyer, retuming tbe young man^s cordial 
grasp; but tbe voice and tbe band were botb cold and 
unimpulsive. 

Witb tbis be tumed to bis papers, placed tbem 
ready for reference, and opened out tbe map upon the 
table. Tben be paused, as if collecting bis tbougbts 
upon tbe subject on wbicb be was next about to speak. 
Prompt man of business as be was, one migbt almost 
bave tbougbt tbat Mr. Trefalden was reluctant to ap- 
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proach the very topic which he had come all the way 
from London to discuss. At length he began: — 

"Like most cautious persons, Saxon, I am no friend 
to speculation; but I do not, like those who are over 
cautions, confound speculation with enterprise. In 
England our great public works are almost invariably 
originated and conducted by private bodies; and herein 
lies the chief spring of our national prosperity. Enter- 
prise has made us what we are: mere speculation woidd 
have ruined us. What I have to propose to you, 
Saxon, is an enterprise of extraordinary importance — 
a gigantic enterprise, as regards its result, and one of 
comparatively trifling magnitude as regards its coet. 
But you must give me all your attention.^^ 

"Indeed, I am doing so." 

"I need not ask if you know the ordinary line of 
route from England to India, by way of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Bed Sea?" 

"The Overland Eoute? Certainly — upon the 
map." 

"And you know the track of our merchant vessels 
to India and China, round the Cape of Good Hope?" 

"Undoubtedly." 

"Then oblige me by glancing at this map, and 
following the line which I have marked upon it in red 
ink. It begins, you see, at Dover, and proceeds, by 
Calais and Marseilles, to Alexandria, where — " 

"But I see two red lines crossing the Mediterranean," 
interrupted Saxon. 

"We will follow this one first. At Alexandria it 
joins the railway, is carried across the Isthmus to Suez, 
thence traverses the Ked Sea to Aden, and proceeds by 
the Arabian Sea to Bombay. This twxXä Sa 'öaa ^^«sr 
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Bcriptive property of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam- 
packet Company. Following it, one may travel from 
London to Bombay in twenty-four days; and we have 
hitherto been accustomed to regard tbe accomplishment 
of tbis fact as one of tbe triompbs of modern civilisa- 
tion." 

"And so it is!" exclaimed Saxon. 

"Ay, but it costs over a bundred pounds," replied 
Mr. Trefalden; "and tbe traveller wbo cannot afford 
so large a fare, must go round by tbe Cape, and so 
lose eitber ninety-four days in a steamer, or four montbs 
in a sailing-vessel. Now, look at my otber red line, 
and see wbere it departs from tbe first." 

"It passes tbrougb tbe Straits of Messina, toucbes 
at Cyprus instead of at Malta, and goes direct to Sidon, 
instead of to Alexandria," said Saxon, now botb sur- 
prised and interested. 

"Precisely so; and from Sidon takes an almost 
direct course to Palmyra, wbence it follows tbe Valley 
of tbe Eupbrates, and comes out upon tbe Persian 
Gulf at tbe point wbere tbe united* waters of tbe 
Eupbrates and Tigris empty tbemselves into tbe sea, 
one bundred and tbirty miles below Koma." 

"And tben it goes straigbt down tbe Persian Gulf, 
and over to Bombay," said Saxon. 

Mr. Trefalden looked up, witb bis finger on tbe 
map. 

"If," said be, "tbis line from Sidon to tbe sea re- 
presented a fine railway, in connection witb a first-class 
steam-packet service at eitber extremity, wbicb reute 
to India do you tbink you would profer?" 

"TbiS; of course. No man in bis senses could de 
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otkerwise. The distance, to begin witb, must be much 
less?" 

"Abont twelve or fourteen hundred miles." 

"And then tbere would be far more of the joumey 
performed by land — and tbrough what a land! Pal- 
myra! — the plains of Babylon! — Bassoral — By 
Jove! one would make the joumey to India for the 
mere sake of visiting places so famous in the history 
of the ancient world!" 

"I confess that I regard this project £rom a less 
archseological pomt of view," replied Mr. Trefalden. 
"Now, hear the practica! side of it; and understand 
that I am giving you only approximate facts — facta 
in the rough, before they have been squared and 
smoothed by surveyors and accountants. We calculate 
that this line of railway will extend over about seven 
hundred and fifty, or eight hundred miles; that is to 
say, it will exceed the line now laid down between 
Calais and Toulon by not more than a hundred and 
fifly or two hundred miles. It wiU nnquestionably 
draw to itself the whole merchant traffic of India, China, 
Persia, and Ceylon. It will be the nearest route to 
Austraiia, and It wiU bring Bombay within twelve or 
fourteen days of London." 

"It takes one's breath away!" said Saxon. 

Mr. Trefalden smiled — a smile of quiet triumph. 

"But this is not all," said he. "We have reason 
to believe that at Hit, where there aire mineral Springs, 
we shall find coal; and as Hit lies very nearly half- 
way between Sidon and the Gulf , we shall be enabled 
to supply OUT steam-service at both shores, and our 
whole line of railway from one central source." 

"Those must be the bituminous fo\Wi\a!\iÄ\s\S3o&^^ 
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by Herodotus," said Saxon, quickly; "the fountaina of 
Is that supplied asphalte for cementing the walls of 
Babylon I" 

"If possible, Saxon, oblige me by confining your 
attention to the nineteenth Century/' expostulated the 
lawyer. "Try to think of Babylon as a railway Sta- 
tion, and of Falmyra as a place where the gnard allows 
twenty minutes for refreshments. Yes — I knew that 
would appal you. Now, perhaps.you will give me 
your opinion of the new overland route." 

"My opinion!" replied Saxon. "You might as 
well ask my opinion of the geology of Uranus!" 

"That is Üie very consideration which deters me 
from recommending it to you as an Investment." 

"Oh, you need not let it do that," laughed Saxon. 
"I am as Ignorant of one business matter as another. 
I told you just now that you must be my brains, 
whenever money came in question!" 

"But what makes it still more difficult is, that in 
this case I may not let you benefit by any other per^ 
son's brains," replied Mr. Trefalden. "There are many 
interests to be combatted in the promotion of such a 
scheme as this; and it is of importance that we keep 
it, for the present, profoundly secret. Whether you 
interest yourself in it or not, I must bind you over, 
Saxon, to breathe no word of this matter to any living 
ear." 

Saxon gave the promise unhesitatingly; but did not 
understand why it should be necessary. 

"Because we must not rouse Opposition before cur 
System is matured," explained Mr. Trefalden. 

"But if the new route is so great an improvement," 
urgeä Saxon, "who would oppose it?" 
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"All those persons who are interested in the old 
oue/' replied his cousin, smiling. "The Peniosola «od 
Oriental Steam-packet Company — the abarehoMers 
and directors of the Sue? Eailway — the forty thoa- 
sand English who colonise Alexandria.^* 

"And would all those persons be ruined?" 

"Every reformation ruins somebody," observ^d Mr. 
Trefalden, philosophically. 

"Yes, but the reformer is bound to balance present 
evil against fiiture good. Would the future gopd, in 
thifl case, outweigh the present evil?" 

" Unquestionably." 

"In what way?" 

Mr. Trefalden was momentarily pozzled. He h^d 
contemplated this subject from all sides except the one 
now presented to him. The benevolent point of view 
had never occurred to him. 

"Well," he snggested, "it will give employment to 
thousands " 

"But it will throw thousands out of employment" 

" it will promote commerce, extend the boun- 

daries of civilisation, improve Arabia " 

"I wouldn't help to ruin forty thousand English 
for the sake of improving Arabia," intemipted Saxon, 
hastily. 

" and bring the shores of England and Hin- 

dostan so near that, were another mutiny to break out, 
wo could land our troops at Bombay within twelve 
days after receiving the intelligence. The value of that 
poßsibility alone is incalculable." 

"That is true; but " 

"And of our absolute success," continued Mr. Tre^ 
falden, "there can be no kind of doubt. I have bfiea 
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almost unwilling, Saxon, to emljark you in an enter- 
prisB the advantages of which, however obvions to 
practical men, are not open to imniediate tetjt; btit it ib 
my duty to teil you tiat 1 have never kiiowii so bril- 
liant an opening for the employment of capital." 

"But— " 

" Seveu and a lialf per cent. is merely the rate of 
iiiterest offered by the Company while the works are in 
progress; bat when once tlie route ia completed, tJie 
retnma will be enormouB. Your eeven and half per 
cent., my dear fellow, will become twenty-five, perhaps 
fifty." 

"I don't want twenty-five, or fifty," replied Saxon. 
"I have more raoney now than I know what to do 
with." 

"I am süi6 yon will alwaya makö good uäfl of 
whalever wealth you poeaess," aaid Mr. Trefalden. 

"And it would break my lieart to injure all thofle 
who live by the present System, Why, for instance, 
should I desire to ruin the Peninaular and Oriental 
Sffiam-packet Company?" 

"We hope to do no snch thin^," said Mr. Tre- 
falden. "We shall propose a coalition, and probably 
employ the very same vessels." 

"Änd then the EngUah colony at Alexandrial" 

"Sidon will become what Alexandria is now — 
or rather will become a far more important place than 
Älexandria has ever been since the daya of her ancient 
prosperity. Just aa we now reqnire banks, warehousee, 
qiiays, and churches at Alexandria, we shall then re- 
qtiire them at Sidon. The Alexandrisn colonists are 
wealtliy and enterprising: they will simply r 
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the new port, and in ten years' time will be richer than 
if they had remained wliere they were." 

"Do you really think so?" 

"I do not think it; I know it. And the SuezEail- 
way Company will fare no worse than the rest. We 
shall in all probability take their whole body of offi- 
cials into onr seFvice, and incorporate the sharoholders' 
interests with onr own. But the fact is, Saxon, you 
know too little of life to be able to judge a question 
of this kind; and I see you do not take kindly to the 
idea, so we will say no more about it." 

"I could not have bome to do härm," said Saxon; 
"but now that you explain the matter so fully, I am 
quite willing " 

But Mr. Trefalden would not hear of it. 

"No, no," he said, coldly, gathering up bis papers 
and folding his map. "I was anxious to do aU that 
was possible for your interests; but it is, perhaps, 
better that you have nothing to say to the New 
Koute." 

"Yet, if you think well of it " 

"I think so well of it, that I am about to luvest 
all I possess in the company^s shares; but that need 
not influence you. In point of fact, Saxon, I had 
rather leave your money in the funds. You will get 
only three per cent.; but then you can re-invest when 
you please, and the responsibility of advising you will 
be mine no longer." 

"You are vexed with me, cousin Williami" 

"I regret that you think me capable of advising 
you to do what would not be right," replied Mr. Tre- 
falden somewhat stiffly. 

"But I think noihing of the kmiV \ ^^\w ^x«^^ 
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jufit now; but, as you said only a laommt before, I 
know notLing of life, so pray do not bold me acooont- 
able for the sins of my ignoraiu}^'* 

"Tushl not another Word," said tbe lawyer, kindly. 
"You have said more than enough." 

"And the investment?" 

"With regard to the investment, I think the most 
satisfactorj course will be for me to leave your money 
in goyemment stock, at three per cent. Even so, it 
will bring you one hnndred and thirty-five thouaand 
per annum." 

"As you please. It will be less trouble to ßpend, 
and make me quite as happy." 

Mr. Trefalden looked very grave. 

"It wiU also leave you with less to give, aii4 less 
power to make others happy," he said. 

The careless smile faded from Saxoi^^s lips. 

"I wish I knew what I ought to dpi" b^ ^daimed 
with an impatient sigh. "What do you really wüh me 
to do, Cousin William?" 

"I had rather not say more than I have already 
said," replied Mr. Trefalden. "You have had my 
advice." 

"So I have — and of course I ought to follow it. 
You won't refuse to help me to do so?" 

"Certainly not. You need only make your deci- 
sion, and give me your Instructions." 

"I have decided. luvest the money, by all means, 
and let there be an end of it." 

"And how do you wish me to invest it, Saxon?" 
«sked Mr. Trefalden, with l^s pen in the ink. 

"In the New Koute, of coursf !" 

"In one hundred pound shares, in the New Over- 
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land Bcmte Steam- packet and Bailway Company^ 
Limited,^^ said th^ latfyer, scribbling rapidljv ^^And to 
what amonnt?'* 

"To whatever amount you think proper." 

"Shall we say to the extent öf two millions?" 

"Why only two? What is to be done with the 
rest?" 

Mr. Trefalden stooped over his writing and a 
keen observer might have seen that he changed colour. 

"I do not recommend you," he said, "to invest 
more at present. As it is, you will be the largest 
shareholder on the list; and by-and-by, if the Company 
should see fit to raise further capital, you can purchase 
additional shares. I must trouble you to sign this 
paper, Saxon — it is a power of attomey, which gives 
me authority to seil out your two miUions." 

The young fellow took his cousin'ö pen, and 
scrawled his name as carelessty as if he were sigüing 
away a couple of pounds. 

"You ought never to subscribe your name to ft 
paper without reading it," said Mr. Trefalden. "Rö* 
menlkber that By the way, Saxon, I shall see that you 
are entered as a director." 

"As a director, if you please, theü, who is not ei- 
pected to 'do anything," repli^ Saion, laughing. "Art 
you also a director?" 

"No; I am only solicitor to the Company. But now 
that our business is settled, would you not like tö 
glance over these tables of estimates? Here, you see^ 
is A plan of the route, and here the probable cost p^ 
mÜÄ, including " 

"I beg your pardon, cousin William," interrupted 
Saxon, "but if our business ü settled, I protest against 
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hearing another word about the route. For pity's sake 
let US go out, and forget all about itP' 

"I fear," said Mr. Trefalden, "that you are utterly 
incorrigible." 

"I know I am. Do you ride?" 

"Yes; now and then." 

"Tben we will go in search of the hunting party." 

So Mr. Trefalden put bis tables of estimates back 
into bis pocket-book, and business was banisbed be- 
yond recal. Tben tbey went round to tbe stables, and 
Saxon ordered out bis two tborougbbreds. 

"I trust you bave not forgotten wbat I said to you 
at Eeicbenau on tbe subject of fetters, Saxon," said Mr. 
Trefalden, as tbey cantered presently across tbe park. 
^^MademoiseUe Colonna is a dangerous neigbbour. Be- 
ware of ber." 

Saxon laugbed gaily. 

"Fear notbing on my account, cousin William," 
said be. "I bave tbe advantage of Acbilles — tbere 
isn't a vulnerable point about me." 

"We are all apt to tbink so tili tbe arrow finds us 
out. However, if even your beart is safe, I still say 
beware — for your ebeque-book. Has tbe Signora 
levied no patriotic tax upon you yet?" 

"None wbatever." 

"Tbat's ominous, witb a revolt actually in progress. 
Sbe is reserving ber strengtb, tbat tbe blow may fall 
tbe beavier wben it comes. All I implore is, Saxon, 
ihat wben Mademoiselle Colonna, or ber fatber, sball 
solicit your support, you will confine yourself to a 
inoney contribution — and pledge yourself to notbing 
«Dolish." 
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"Of course not; but what eise could I pledge my- 
selfto?" 

^'Heaven knowsl She is capable of asking you to 
take the command of a troop/* 



CHAjPTEE XXIX. 

The Bich Miss Hatherton. 

An eyening party at Castletowers was a momentous 
affair. It involved a good deal of expense, and a vast 
amonnt of anxiety; for the liereditary coffers were ever 
but scantly fumished, and the hereditary hospitality 
had to be kept up at any cost. How some of Lady 
Castletowers^ few but elegant entertainments toere paid 
for, was a secret known only to her son and herseif. 
Sometimes an oak or two was felled in some remote 
comer of the park; or theEarl denied himself a horse; 
or the carriage was left unrenovated for half a year 
longer; or her ladyship magnanimously sacrificed her 
own brief visit to London in the season. Anyhow, 
these extra expenses were certain to be honourably met 
in such a manL ^t only the givers of the feastVere 
inconvenienced by it. 

On the present occasion, however, Lord Castle- 
towers had been compelled to apply to his solicitor for 
an advance upon his next half-yearly receipts; and 
when William Trefalden went down that Thursday 
moming to see his cousin Saxon, he brought with him 
a cheque for the Earl. The party was fixed for the 
foUowing evening; but Mr. Trefalden could not be 
prevailed upon to stay for it. He was obliged, he 
Said, to go back to town that same night by the laat 
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tTMn; and be did go baok (afler making hintself very 
pleBBont at dioner) with Saxon'e Signatare in bis 
pocket-book. 

It was a very brilliaüt |mrty, consigting tot the 
moBt part of county magnates, with a aprinkling of 
railita^, and a valuable reinforceraent of dancing men 
from tDwn. Amolig the maguate» were Viacount and 
Lady Esher, a stately conple of the old scUool, who, 
being miiüb too dignified to travel by railway, drove 
oTer with four horaee froni Esher Court, a distance of 
eighteen milea, and remaiaed at Castletowers for the 
night, The Viscount was lord lieutenant and cnstos 
rotulornm of the eonnty, and had once held office fot 
three weeka aa President of the Board of PerquisitöB; 
a fact to whieh he was n-ever weary of alluding. There, 
too, were Sir Alexander and Lady Hankley, with their 
five marriageable danghters; the Bishop of Betchworth 
and Mra. Bunyon; Mr. Walkingshaw, of Aylaham, ona 
of the riebest commonerB in England, witb Lady Ara- 
bella Walkingshaw, bis wife, and their distinguished 
guest Miss Hatberton of Penzance, whose father had 
begun lifa as a commOTi miner, and ended it with a. 
fortune of two hundred and flfty thonaand ponnds. 
These, together with Lord Boxhill; His Eesponeibilitj- 
Prince Quartz Potz, the Pmssian Envöy; a few local 
baronets and their fatniliea ; an ex-secretary of legation ; 
and a number of lesser stars, parliamentary, clerical, 
and official, made up tha bulk of the assembly. There 
were also three or fonr celehrities from the lower pa- 
radise of arta and lettera — Sir Jones de Uobioson, 
the eminent portrait paiiiter; Signor Katghuttini, the 
great Dalmatian vioHnist; Mr. Smythe iJrowne, the 
ptofoond author of "Transcendental Eclecticism ," and 
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Mrs. Smythö Btöiend, who wrote that admirable WOfk 
on " Woman in the Camp, the Council, and the Chürcb" 
— a very reraarkable couple, whose disdngufeliing 
characteristics were that "Mxs, Smythe Bramme woW 
Short hair and shirt collars, while the sandjr locks of 
Mr. Smythe Browne floated upon his Shoulder», and he 
displayed no vestige of linen whatsoever. 

By nine o'clock the guests began to arrive. By 
ten, the reception rooms were well filled, and dancing 
commenced in the great hall. Though rarely thrown 
open to the light of day, the great hall, with its panel- 
lings of dark oak, its carved chimney-piece, its gothic 
rafters, and its Stands of rusty armour, some of which 
dated back to the field of Aginconrt, was the glory of 
Castletowers. Brilliantly lighted, decorated with ever- 
greens and flowers, and echoing to the mnsic of a mi- 
litary band, it made such a ball-room as one might 
vainly seek in any country but our own. 

Lady Castletowers received her guests near the 
door of the first reception-room, looking very stately^ 
and more like Marie Antoinette than ever, in her glitter 
of old family diamonds. Gracious to all, as a hostess 
should be, she nevertheless apportioned her civilities 
according to a complex code of etiquette. The smile 
with which she greeted Viscount Esher differed by 
many degrees from that with which she received Sir 
Jones de Eobinson; and the band extended to Mrs« 
Smythe Browne was as the band of an automaton com-* 
pared with that which met, with a pressure slight yet 
cordial, the palm of the rieh Miss Hatherton. 

"But where is the noble savage?" said this latter, 
ßurveying the room through her double eye-glass. "I 
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have heard so much about him, my dear Lady Castle- 
towers, and I am dying to see him!'^ 

Miss Hatherton was a tall, handsome young womaji 
of about five or six and twenty, with black eyes, fine 
teeth, a somewhat large, good-natured mouth, and a 
very decisive manner. Sbe made one of a little pri- 
vileged knot that was gathered bebind Lady Castle- 
towers; and amused berself by criticising the guests as 
they came up the stairs. 

"Tbe noble savage!" repeated Lady Castletowers. 
"Wbo can you mean, Miss Hatherton?" 

"Who should I mean, but this young man who 
has inherited ,the famous legacy?" 

"Mr. Trefalden? Oh, he was here but a few mo- 
ments ago. There he Stands, by the fireplace." 

"The Antinous with the golden curls? But, my 
dear Lady Castletowers, he*s absolutely beautiful! And 
he doesn't look savage at all. I had expected to see a 
second Orson — a creature clothed in raiment of 
camel's hair, or the skins of wild beasts. I declare, I 
am disappointed." 

"Mr. Trefalden is a very pleasant person," said 
Lady Castletowers, with a faint smile. "And very 
unassuming." 

"Is he indeed? Pleasant and unassuming — dear 
me, how very charming! And so rieh, too! Worth 
millions upon millions, I am told. I used to think 
myself above the reach of want, at one time; but I 
feel like a pauper beside him. Who is this stout per- 
son now Coming up the stairs, covered with as many 
Stars as the celestial globe?" 

But before Lady Castletowers could reply, the 
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thondered forth by the groom of the Chambers, and the 
noble PrxLssian was bending profoundly over the fair 
hand of his hostess. 

"What a fanny littie fat man it is!" said the 
heiress, in her loud way, looking after His Bespon- 
sibility through her glass, as he passed on towards the 
adjoining room. 

"Prince Quartz Potz, my dear Miss Hatherton, is 
a highly distinguished person," said Lady Castletowers, 
greatly shocked. 

"Oh, yes — I know he is." 

"He is distandy connected through his matemal 
great grandmother, the Margravine of Saxe Hohen- 
hausen, with our own Boyal family; and the present 
Grand Duchess of ZoUenstrasse is his third cousin 
twice removed." 

Miss Hatherton did not seem to be at all impressed 
by these facts. 

"Ah, indeed," said she indifferently. "And this 
fine man with a head like a lion — who is he?" 

"Mr. Thompson, the member for Silvermere," re- 
plied Lady Castletowers, when the genüeman had made 
his bow and drifted on with the stream. 

"What, the great Thompson? — the Thompson 
who instituted that famons inquiry into the abuses of 
the Perquisite Office?" 

"I do not know what you imply by 'great,' my 
dear Miss Hatherton," said the Coimtess, coldly-, "bat 
I believe Mr. Thompson's politics are very objection- 
able." 

"Ah, I see you don't like him; but I shaü impiive 
you to introduce me, notwithstanding. I have no po- 
litics at all, and I admire talent wherever it ig ii %% 
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found. Büt in the meanwhile, I have lost iiiy hmti 
to Antinous, and am longing to dance yrith hilli. I>0 
pray make us known, dear Lady Castldtowei*«*'* 

"Upon whom does Miss Hatherton desirö to confer 
the hononr of her acquaintance?^' asked Lotd Castle^ 
towers, who happened to come by at the moment. '^OlUQi 
I be of any service?" 

"Of the utmost. I want to be introduced to this 
Mr. Trefalden, about whom all the world has been 
talking for the last five or six weeks." 

"I will perform the office with great pleasure. Will 
you allow me to hand you to a seat, while I go in 
search of him?" 

"Thanks. And be sure you make him dance with 
me, Lord Castletowers — I want to dance with hiiii 
above all things. He can dance, I suppoae?" 

"Of coxirse. How can you ask such a qnestion?" 

"Because I have been told that he was a perfecl 
wild man of the woods before he inherited his fortune 
— couldn't write his name, in fact, six weeks ago, and 
had never seen a sovereign in his life." 

"If you mean that he has not yet been presented 
at St. James's, you are probably right," replied the 
Earl, smiling. 

"What, a pun, Lord Castletowers? How shocking] 
I did not believe you capable of such an enormi^. 
But do pray teil me a little truth about your friend; 
for I daresay I have heard plenty of fiction. Wag he 
not really a barbarian after all?" 

"No more than I am." 

"Is it possible?" 

"Nor is that all. Saxon Trefalden has plenty of 
solid leaming under those yellow locks of his, MIm 
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Hatherton. He speaks French, Italian, and Gennan 
witb equal facUity; he 10 a first-rate matheiQa.tiGiao; and 
as for bis Greek and Latin scholarsbip , Lb^'Ve known 
notbJBg like it since I bade farewell to tba d^ai* old 
Professors at Magdalen College.*' 

"Well, you surprise me very much," said Miss 
Hatherton, "and I cannot deny that Vm disappointed, 
I had far rather he had been a barbarian, you know. 
It would have been so very deliciousr* 

"Perhaps, then, you will be consoled by finding 
him as unsophisticated as a child. But you shall judgO 
fpr yoursel£" 

AjQ<d with this, the Earl installed lfm Hatherton in 
an easy-chair, and went in search of Saxon. The 
beir^ßss immediately tnmed to her nearest neighbour, 
who happened to be the Bishop of Betchworth, mi 
b^s^ a Konversation. It was Miss Hatherton's way to 
be always talking — and somewhat loudly, too. 

"What have I done, my lord," said she, "that you 
have scarcely spokeu to me this evening? I have a 
thousand questions to ask you. I want to know how 
the renoYfttions are going on; and if you a^re leally to 
have a stained oriel, after all. And what ar^ you going 
to do about that grand carved old screeui^ I have been 
told it is past repairiug, and cannot possibly be put up 
again. I hope tiiat's not true." 

"J am happy to say that it is not/' re|4ied the 
bishop, who was a very handsome man, and much 
admired by the ladies of bis diocese. "I believe we 
shall be able to restore the worst parts, and that it 
will keep its old place for the next two or three oen- 
turies. About tte east window I am less hopeful," 

"Why so?" Aikfid tito heireas. 
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"I fear we cannot afford it." 

"Bat how is thät? I thought there was a laige 
aurplaa fund in hand." 

"There was; bnt ve Lave found siiice then that thfl 
epire ia in a mnch worse Btate than we had at first Bup- 
posed; and to put it into tliorough. repair will swallow 
up the whole of our available money." 

"Dear, dear, I'm so aorry!" said the heireaa. "Tou 
really want the etained window. One raisses the poetiy 
of eolour in Betchworth Cathedral. How mnch would 
it coat?" 

"More than we could hope to raise after tbe 
liheral subscriptiona already granted. Ä thoaaand 
pounds." 

"So laige a aum? Ah, bishop, if I were one of 
your flock, I Bliould ast leave to put that window in. 
However, if you like to open a fresh list, yon may pnt 
me down for two hundred and fifty." 

"My dear lady," said tbe prelate, "what can I say 
in aeknowledgment of such munificence?" 

"Only, I beg, tbat you will try to get the reat of 
the tbousand as quickly as you can. Bat bere comea 
my partner." 

And Mias Hatlierton tumed to Lord Caatletowers, 
who had fonnd and captured Saxon, and now atood 
with him beaide her chair, 

"Will you permit my fricnd Mr. Trefalden the 
pleasure of dancing with you, Miss Hatherton?" said 
he. 

"I am delighted to make Mr. IVefalden's acqaaint- 
ance, and shall be most happy to dance with him," 
replied the beiresa, putting out her band eis cordially 
and anceremoniously as if Sason were an old fnead^ 
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already. "What are they doing in the hall now, Lord 
Castletowers?" 

"Finisliing a waltz — which will be foUowed by a 
quadrille." 

"Then we shall be just in time for the quadrille. 
Won't you find us a pleasant vis-ä.-vis?" 

"Will you accept me, if I can find a partner?" 

" Delightful ! Bishop, we must have anoöier moment's 
chat before the close of the evening." 

Saying which, Miss Hatherton gatheted her ample 
skirts together, took Saxon's proffered arm, and swept 
through the room and down the wide old stairs in a 
very stately fashion. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

The Hospitaller^s Gate. 

Mr. Keckwitch sat alone in a little private parlour 
at the back of the bar of the Hospitaller's Gate tavem, 
with a botüe of brown sherry and a couple of glasses 
before him, waiting patiently. It was the evening of 
the very day that his employer spent at Casdetowers ; 
but he had not, therefore, left Chancery-lane over five 
minutes the sooner, or neglected any detail of his 
regulär work. He had, on the contrary, seen his 
fellow-clerks off the premises, and locked up the office 
with even more than his usual caution; for Abel Keck- 
witch was such a highly respectable man, that he would 
not on any account have taken advantage of Mr. Tre- 
falden*s absence. He was waiting, as he had just told 
the "young lady" who presided at the bar in ringlets 
and pink ribboiis, for a friend. It was di^ora^. €^3igE^ 
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O^filpck i^ m^^ ey^ning, aud although the sky was as 
yet only grey with dusk, the gas was already ligbted; 
^F the SoapitaUer^^ Gate was a queer, old-^i^oned, 
sliut-in place, and the daylight always seemed to imtke 
9 poJX^ Qf geitmg away from it as early as possible. 
There was, however, a bright fire burqing in the grate; 
and 1^ \)ßß^ beyond was all alive with customers. The 
topß ^ tl^ gr^at yellow puncheons and the lacquered 
gas-bumers were visible above the blind that veiled the 
hlUf^^las« door of the parlour; and now and then some 
ffiYÜegßA ciiBtomer would peep over, stare at the back 
Qt ib. JS^^ckwitch's head, and disappear. Bat the d^k 
sat, all unconscious, gazing placidly at the jEiFe, and 
never once looked round. 

But for the brisk trade going on within the pre- 
cincts of the Gato itself, the place would have been 
singularly quiet. The passers-by, just at this hour, 
were few. Sometimes a cab drove up; sometimes a 
<M^ rumbled paßt, but not often. The great stream of 
t93a£ßc flowed closQ by, along a neighbouring thorough- 
i^e, and was hoarsely audible, like the dull roar of a 
l^avy fiiea; but th^ Hospjitaller^s Gat^ stood apart, grey, 
0a4 boary, and stpred with strfipg$ old memories, span- 
i^^ th^ ßhi^bby by~9treet with its battlem^nted arch, 
iKod echoing, ux a gh«^dy way, to the merriment 

Standing in the y^fj bequpt of the City, within a 
i9W yards pf Smiäifit^ld-niarket, a^d in the niidst of the 
oyer-Qrowded parißh of Qlerkenw^, this tmb old 
ift^diaöval frftgment was scajfcely k^^w» i^ve« by name 
tg the m^ority of Londoner«!. To tie ginithfield 
di>pv^r, the Ma^Änt of Bairtboloroew's, the «o^npositora 
ot Tallis's preMi, und ibe !fr%tchmaki«g popidlftidi^n in 
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general, it was a familiär spot. Archseologists knew of 
its whereabouts, and held occasional meetings in the 
oak room over the gateway, where they talkedleamedly 
of Jorden Briset, the patriarch Heraclius, Thomas 
Docwrey, Stow, and Ejing Harry theEighth; and often- 
times moistened their dry discussions with rare old 
port from cellars that had once held good störe of 
malmsey and sack for the pious knights^ own drinking. 
Literary men remembered it as the cradle of the "Gen- 
deman^s Magazine, ^^ and as the place where Samuel 
Johnson, in his rags and his pride, ate his dinner 
behind a screen, like a dog fed from his master*s table. 
Bat these were pretty nearly all who knew or cared 
about the Hospitaller's Gate. Hnndreds of intelligent 
Londoners passed within fifty yards of it every day of 
their lives, ignorant of its very existence. Of the 
dwellers to the west of Temple-bar not one in a thou- 
sand knew that scarcely a stone^s throw from the 
Charter-house walls there yet stood some portion of a 
far more venerable religious fonndation, begnn in the 
last year of the eleventh Century, and linked with many 
Strange and stirring episodes of English history. Even 
so true a lover of the antique and picturesque as Leigh 
Hunt passed it by, in his pleasant memories of the^ 
town, without a word. 

But Mr. Keckwitch was thinking neither of the 
good Knights Hospitallers, nor of Br. Johnson, nor of 
anything nor any one just then, saving and excepting 
a certain Mr. Nicodemus Eidd, who had promised to 
meet him there about eight o^clock that Thursday eyen- 
ing. And Mr. £add was late. 

The clock in the bar had Struck eight long ago. 
The clock of St John's Church close by had Struck a 

Haif a MmUm of Mone^. /. 1^*^ 
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quarter past, and then half-past, and still Mr. Kidd 
was not forthcoming. The head clerk looked at bis 
watcli, sighed, shook bis head, poured out a glass of 
the brown sherry, and drank it contemplatively. Before 
he had quite got to the end of it, a jovial voice in the 
bar, and a noisy band upon the latcb of the glass door, 
announced bis Mend^s arrival. 

Mr. Kidd came in — a tall, florid, good-bumoured 
looking fellow, with a frank laugb, a loud, cheery 
voice, and a magnificent pair of red whiskers. The 
practised observer, noting bis white bat, bis sbowy 
watchguard, bis free and easy bearing, would have 
pronounced bim at first sight to be a commercial tra- 
veller; but the practised observer would for once have 
been wrong. 

"Sorry to have kept you waiting, Mr. Keckwitch," 
Said be, nodding familiarly to bis entertainer, drawing 
a chair to the opposite side of the fire, and belping 
himself at once to a glass of wine. ''Not my fault, I 
assure you. Shery, eh? Capital sherry, too. Don't 
know a better cellar in London, and tbat's saying some- 
thing." 

"Tm very glad you have been able to look in, Mr. 
Büidd," Said the head clerk, deferentially. "Iwas par- 
ticularly anxious to see you." 

Mr. Kidd laugbed, and helped himself to a second 
glass. 

"It's one of the peculiarities of my profession, Mr. 
Keckwitch," said be, "that I find the world divided 
into two classes of people — those who are particularly 
anxious to see me, and those who are particularly 
anxious not to see me. Uncommon good sherry, and 
no mistakel" 
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Mr. Keckwitch glanced towards tLe glass door, 
edged bis chair a litüe nearer to that of bis guest, and 
Said, huskily: — 

"Have you had time, Mr. Kidd, to think over 
that little matter we were speaking about tbe otber 
day?" 

"Tbat little matter?" repeated Mr. Kidd, in ihe 
same lond, off-band way as before. "Ob, yes — IVe 
not forgotten it." 

He Said tbis, fiUing bis glass for tbe tbird time, 
and bolding it in a knowing fasbion between bis eye 
and tbe lamp. Tbe bead clerk came an incb or two 
nearer, and, bending forward witb bis two £at bands 
upon bis knees, ejaculated: — 

"Well?" 

"Well, Mr. Keckwitcb?" 

"Wbat is your opinion?" 

Mr.. Kidd tossed off tbe tbird glass, leaned back 
in bis cbair, and, witb a smile of deligbtful candonr, 
Said: — 

"Well, sir, to be piain witb you, I can giye no 
opinion tili you and I understand eacb otber a litÜe 
better." 

Mr. Keckwitcb breatbed bard. 

" Wbat do you mean, Mr. Kidd?" saidbe. "Haven't 
I made myself understood?" 

Mr. Ejidd pusbed bis glass away, tbrust bis bands 
into bis pockets, and became suddenly grave and busi- 
ness-like. 

"Well, sir," replied be, dropping bis noisy voice 
and jovial smile as if tbey bad been a domino and 
mask, "tbis, you see, is an unusual case. It's a sort 
of case we're not accustomed to. We don't go into 

VI* 
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things without a motive, and yotu've given us no motive 
to go upon ." 

The clerk's face darkened. 

"Isn't it motive enough," said he, "that I want in- 
formation, and am willing to pay for it?". 

"Why, no, Mr. Keckwitch — not quite. We 
must be satisfied abont the use you will make of that 
information." 

"And supposin' I don't want to make nse of it at 
aU?" 

"Then, sir, I'm afraid we can't help you. We 
are not spies; we are a legal force. Our business is 
to promote the ends of justice — not to serve private 
curiosity." 

Mr. Keckwitch looked down, silent, baffled, per- 
plexed. 

"I should have thought," said her, "that the mere 
fact of any professional man keepin^ his home and his 
ways so deadly secret, wonld be motive enough for in- 
quiry. Where there's mystery, there's safe to be some- 
äiing wrong. People ain't so close when theyVe no- 
thing to hide." 

"Some folks are eccentric, you know, Mr. Keck- 
witch." 

"It ain't eccentricity," replied the clerk, promptly. 

"What then?" 

"I can't say. I may have my suspicions; and my 
suspicions may be right, or may be wrong. Anyhow, 
one can't see far in the dark." 

"No, that's true," replied Mr. Kidd. 

"If it was no more tiban his address, I'd be satis- 
fied," added Keckwitch, staring hard at the fire. 

"Now, I teil you what it is, sir," said the other, 
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"we must have yowr motive. Why do you want to 
know a certain person's address? What is it to you 
where he lives, or how he lives?" 

"It is a great deal to me," replied Mr. Keckwitch. 
I^m a respectable man, and I don^t choose to work 
under any but a respectable employer." 

Mr. Kidd nodded, and caressed the red whiskers. 

"If, as I suspect, there's somethin' wrong some- 
where," the clerk went on to say, "I don't want to 
be mixed up in it when the day of reck'nin' comes 
round." 

"Of course not." 

"And there's my motive." 

"Have you always been on good terms, Mr. Keck- 
witch, with the party in question?" 

This was said very sharply and suddenly, but 
the Clerkes face remained stolid and inexpressive as 
ever. 

"Well, Mr. Kidd," said he, "I can't say there's ever 
been much love lost between us. IVe done my duty, 
and I don't deny that he's done his; but weVe been 
neither friends nor enemies." 

Mr. Elidd stared hard at Mr. Keckwitch, and Mr. 
Keckwitch stared at the fire; the one all scrutiny, the 
other all unconsciousness. For some minutes both were 
silent, and the loud mirth at the bar became more dis- 
tinctly audible. Then Mr. Kidd drew a deep breath, 
pushed his chair back with the air of one who arrives 
at a sudden resolution, drew a slip of paper £rom his 
waistcoat pocket, and said: — 

"Well, SIT, if the address is all you require — here 
it is." 

The steely light so rarely seen there, flashed into 
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Abel Keckwitch's eyes, and bis liand closed on the 
paper as if it had been a living tbing trying to fly 
away. He did not even look at it, but imprisoned it 
at once in a pletboric pocket-book witb a massive metal 
clasp tbat snapped like a bandcnff. 

"Wbat's the fee?" said he, eagerly. "What's the 
fee for this little eervice, Mr. Kidd?" 

'^That^s a qnestion yon must ask at head-qnarters, 
sir," replied Mr. Eadd, eyeing the clerk somewhat 
cuiionsly, and aJready moving towards the door. 

"But yonll take another glass of sherry before 
you go?" 

"Not a drop, sir, thank you — not a drop. Wish 
you good evening, sir." 

And in another moment, Mr. Kidd, witb the white 
hat a trifle on one side, and the jovial smile seeming 
to irradiate bis whole person, had presented himself at 
the bar, and was saying agreeable things to the young 
lady witb the ringlets. 

"Ah, sir," observed she, playftdly, "I don't care 
for compliments." 

"Then, my dear, a man must be dumb to please 
you; for if he has eyes and a tongue, what can he do 
but teil you you're an angel?" 

The barmaid giggled, and bade the gallant stranger 
"get alongl" 

"It's a remarkable fact," said Mr. Kidd, "that the 
prettiest women are always the most hard-hearted. And 
it's an equally remarkable fact that the sight of beauty 
always makes me thirsty. TU trouble you, Mary, my 
love, for a bottle of Schweppe." 

"That's a good sort of fellow, TU be bound!" eja- 
culated a stout woman, looking admiringly after Mr. 
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Kidd, as he presently went out with an irresistible air of 
gentlemaiily swagger. 

"Yon think so, do you, ma'am?" said a seedy by- 
stander. "HumphI That's Badd, the detective." 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

Aboat Switzerland. 

YouB English matclimaker is, for the most part, a 
comfortable matron, plump, good-natured, kindly, with 
a tum for sentiment and diplomacy. She has, *'The 
Etiquette of Courtship and Marriage^^ at her fingers^ 
ends; and giyes copies of that invaluable little manual 
to her young firiends, as soon as they are engaged. 
When the sermon is dull, she amuses herseif by reading 
the solemnisation of matrimony. She delights in novels 
that have a great deal of love in them, and thinks 
Miss Bremer a finer writer than Mr. Thackeray. To 
patch up lovers' quarreis, to pave the way for a pro- 
posal, to propitiate reluctant guardians, are offices in 
which her very soul rejoices; and, like the death-bed 
hag in the Bride of Lammermoor who surveyed all her 
fellow creatures from a professional point of view, see- 
ing "a bonny corpse" in every fine young man about 
that country side, she beholds only bridegrooms and 
brides elect in the very children of her friends, when 
they come home for the holidays. 

Lady Arabella Walkingshaw, was an enthusiastic 
matchmaker. She had married off her own daughters 
with brilliant success, and, being a real lover of the 
art of matrimony, delighted "to keep her band in," 
among the young people of her acquaintance. What 
whist was to Mrs. Battle, matchmaking was to Lady 
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Arabella Walkingshaw. ^*It was her bnsiness, her 
duty, what she came into the world to do." She went 
about it scientifically. She had abstruse theories with 
respectto eyes, complexions, ages, and Christian names; 
and even plunged into nnknown physiological depths on 
the subject of races, genealogies, ties of consanguinity, 
and hereditary characteristics. In short, she constructed 
her model matches after a private ideal of her own. 
But hers was not altogether a sentimental, nor even a 
physiological, ideal. She was essentially a woman of 
the World; and took an interest quite as deep, if not 
deeper, in the pairing of fortunes as of faces. To in- 
troduce an income of ten thousand a year to a dowry 
of fifty thonsand ponnds, and nnite the two sums in 
the bonds (and Settlements) of wedlock, was to Lctdy 
Arabella, an enterprise of surpassing interest. She 
would play for such a result as eagerly and pas- 
sionately as if her own happiness depended on the 
Cards, and the stakes were for her own winning. 

With such a hobby kept perpetually saddled in the 
Chambers of her imagination, it was not surprising that 
the sight of Saxon Trefalden leading Miss Hatherton 
down to dance, should have sufficed to send Lady 
Arabella off at a canter. 

"What a charming match that would be!'* said she 
to Mrs. Bunyön. Mrs. Bunyon was the wife of the 
handsome Bishop, tall, aristocratic-looking, and many 
years his junior. Both ladies were Standing near their 
hostess, and she was still welcoming the Coming guest. 

"Do you think so?" said Mrs. Bunyon, doubtfally. 
"I don't see why." 

"My deor Mrs. Bunyon — two such splendid 
fortunes!" 
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^^The less reason that either should marry for 
money," replied the Bishop's wife. "Besides, look at 
the difference of agel^' 

"Not more than five years," said Lady Arabella. 

"But it would be five years on the wrong side. 
What do you say, Lady Castletowers — would they 
make a desirable couple?^' 

"I did not hear the names," replied Lady Castle- 
towers, with one of her most gracions smiles.v 

"We were speaking," said the matchmaker, "of 
Miss Hatherton and Mr. Trefalden." 

The smile vanished from Lady Castletowers' lip. 

"I should think it a most injudicious connexion," 
she said, coldly. "Mr. Trefalden is a mere boy, and 
has no position beyond that given to him by the 
accident of wealth." 

"But wealth is position ,'' said Lady Arabella, 
defending her ground inch by inch, and thinking, per- 
haps, of her own marriage. 

"Miss Hatherton has fortune, and may therefore 
aspire to more than fortone in her matrimonial choice," 
replied the Countess, with a slightly heightened colour, 
and dropped the conversation. 

Mrs. Bnnyon and Lady Arabella exchanged glances, 
and a covert smile. Moving on presently with the 
stream, they passed out of Lady Castletowers' hearing, 
and retumed to the subject. 

"Their united fortunes," pursued Lady Arabella, 
'•»T'^uld amount to five millions, if not more. Only 
conceive it — pivb millions I" 

"You will meet with no sympathy from Lady 
Castletowers," said the Bishop's wife, sigoificantly. 
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"Evidently not. Though, if there were really a 
Coronet in prospect " 

"I think there is a Coronet in prospect/' said Mrg. 
Bunyon. 

Lady Arabella shook her head. 

"No more than there is a crown matrimonial,'* said 
she. "1 am a close observer of young people, and I 
knew quite well what direction the EarFs inclinations 
take." 

"Indeedl" 

"He is over head and ears in love with Made- 
moiselle Colonna," said Lady Arabella, confidenlially. 
"And has been, for years." 

"Does Lady Castletowers know it?" 

"I think not." 

"And do yon snppose they are secretly engaged?" 

"Oh, dear, no. Mademoiselle Colonna, I believe, 
disconrages his attentions — greatly to her credit." 

"It is a marriage that would be highly distastefbl 
to Lady Castletowers," observed Mrs. Bunyon. 

"It wonld break her heart," said Lady Arabella. 

"She is ambitious." 

" — and poor. Poor as a mouse." 

If Lady Castletowers had not been a Conntess, a 
Holme Pierrepoint, and the danghter of an Earl, Lady 
Arabella Walkingshaw could scarcely have forgiven 
her this fact. She was one of that large majorily who 
regard poverty as a crime. 

In the meanwhile, Miss Hatherton had found that 
Saxon conld not only dance, but, when the first shy- 
ness of introduction had wom off, could actually talk 
as well. So she set herseif to draw him out, and his 
naVvet^ amused her excessively. 
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"I don^t mean to let yon liaiid me to a seat, and 
get rid of me, Mr. Trefalden," said she, when the 
qnadrille was over, and the danoers were promenading 
up and down the hall. "Yju must sit down in this 
quiet little nook, and talk to me. I want jou to teil 
me ever so much more about Switzerland.^* 

'^I am glad to find anyone who cares to hear about 
it/* said Saxon. '^It is a snbject of which I am never 
weary." 

"I dare say not I only wonder how yon can 
endore this life of tinsel and glitter after the liberty of 
the monntains. Are yon not disgnsted witb the in- 
sincere smiles, and polite falsehoods of society?" 

Saxon looked at her with dismay. 

"What do yon mean?" said he. "The world here 
has been very kind to me. I never dreamt that its 
smiles were false, or its kindnesses insincere." 

Miss Hatherton langhed. 

"You'U find it out," said she, "when youVe lived 
in it a little longer." 

"I hope not I should be very unhappy if I 
tbought so." 

"Well, then, don't think so. Enjoy your illusions 
as long as you can. I have outlived mine long ago; 
and Tm sorry for it But let us talk of something 
pleasanter — of Switzerland. Have you ever hunted 
the chamois?" 

"Hundreds of times." 

"How charmingl High up, I suppose, among tbe 
snows?" 

"Among the snows, along the edges of 
across the gladers — wherever the chamois 
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spring, or the foot of the Irnnter follow," replied Saxon, 
with enthusiasm. 

"Thafs really dangerous sport, is it not?" asked 
the heiress. « 

"It is less dangerous, of course, tb the practised 
mountaineer than to one who is new to the work. But 
there can be no real sport without danger." 

"Why so?" 

"Because sport without danger is mere slaughter. 
The risks ought never to be all on the side of a help- 
less beast." 

"That is just and generous," said Miss Hatherton, 
warmly. 

Saxon blushed, and looked uncomfortable. 

"I have not only been over a glacier, but down 
a crevasse, after a chamois, many a time," said he, 
hurriedly. "I shot one this very spring, as he stood 
upon an ice-ridge, between two chasms. I ought not 
to have done it. I ought to have waited tili he got 
to a more open spot; but, having him well within 
ränge, I brought him down. When I reached the 
spot, however, there was my chamois wedged half way 
down a deep, blue, cruel-looking crevasse — and I 
had no alternative but to get him out, or leave him." 

"So you cut Steps in the ice, as one sees in the 
pictures in' the Alpine Club books!" 

"No — I simply tied the cord that every moun- 
taineer carries, round the stock of my rifle — fixed 
the gun firmly across the mouth of the chasm — and 
let myself down. Then I tied another cord round my 
chamois, and when I had reached the top again, I 
drew him up after me. Nothing is easier. A child 
can do it, if he is used to the ice, and is not afraid. 
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In all glacier work, it is only the rash and the timid 
who are in danger." 

"And what other sport do you get?" asked Miss 
Hatherton. "Are there any eagles about the moun- 
tains of the Grisons?" 

"Not so many as there used to be. I have not 
shot more than five or six within these last three years ; 
but I robbed many an eagle's nest when I was a boy. 
Then, you know, we have the steinbok, and in winter 
the wolf ; and sometimes we get the chance of a brown 
bear." 

"Have you ever shot a bear, Mr. Trefalden?" said 
Miss Hatherton, intensely interested. 

"I have shot two," replied Saxon, with a flush of 
boyish pride, "and made sledge-rugs of their skins. 
You have never been in Switzerland?" 

"Oh yes, I have," replied Miss Hatherton; "but 
only in the beaten tracks, and under the custody of a 
Courier, like a maniac with a keeper." 

"Ah, you really know nothing of the country," 
said Saxon. "Neither of the country nor the people. 
The Switzerland that the Swiss loves, is that wild, 
free, upper region where there are neither roads nor 
hoteis, tourists nor guides, but only dark pine forests 
and open plateaus, the haunt of the marmot, the 
ptarmigan, and the chamois." 

"I never saw but one chamois," said Miss Hather- 
ton, "and that was a poor fat melancholy creature in 
a cage." 

"Of course you never visited Switzerland in |the 
Winter?" 

"Oh dear, no." 

"And yet that is the most glorious time of all, 
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when the plateaus are all sheeted with snow, and the 
great peaks rise above them like marble obelisks, and 
even the pines stand out white against the deep blue 
sky. It is like a world awaiting the creation of 
colour." 

"What an enthusiast you are," laughed Miss 
Hatherton. 

"I love my country," replied Saxon. 

"You need not teil me that. But what can you 
do in winter, snowed up in those wild Valleys?" 

"We are not snowed up. We have sledges; and 
the deeper the snow lies on the roads and passes, the 
better our sledges fly along. You should see the 
Eheinthal between Chur and Thusis, on a bright day in 
the depth of winter, when the sledges flash along in the 
sunshine, and the air is ftdl of the music of the bells." 

"How deHghtfiil!" 

^^Indeed it is delightfal. Then we also skate, 
practise with the rifle, carve wooden toys, and attend 
to the winter work of our farms; and sometimes, if 
there is a wolf or a wild boar about the neighbour- 
hood, we have a great hunt by torchlight. Winter is 
the time for Switzerland! Ask any Swiss who is not 
a townsman, and he will teil you the same story." 

"I suppose yoa mean to go back there some day?" 
Said Miss Hatherton. 

' "Gro back!" echoed Saxon. "Why, of course I do. 
It is my own country — my home!" 

" Then if I were to come some Christmas to Chur, 
would you be very kind to me, and show me some of 
these winter sports?" 

"That I would!" exclaimed Saxon. "And I would 
buy tb^ loyeliest Canadian sledge for you that money 
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could purchase; and you sliould see a boar hunt by 
torchlight; and a ScMtzen Fest; and a wrestling 
match; and I would lind you a yonng mannot for a 
pet. Above all, you would know my dearest father, 
and if you loved Switzerland for no other reason, you 
would love it for bis sake." 

"Your father?" said Miss Hatherton. "I bad no 
idea your father was living." ' 

"He is my uncle," replied the young man; "but 
my father by adoption. He is a Lutheran pastor — a 
miracle of erudition; but as simple as a child, and as 
pious as an apostle." 

"I hear you are terribly leamed yourself, Mr. 
Trefalden," said jMiss Hatherton, rising abrupüy. 
"But what is this they are going to do — a waltz? 
Do you waltz?" 

"Try me," replied Saxon, merrily. "It is our 
national dance — the only dance I ever knew, tili 
I leamed these hideous quadrilles a f ew weeks ago." 

In another moment he had encircled the heiress*s 
waist with bis arm, and was flying round the hall with 
her in those smooth, swift circles which no dancers, 
however good, can execute like the Germans and Swiss^ 
Miss Hatherton was delighted; for she valued a good 
partner above all things, and Saxon was the best 
waltzer in the room. 

She would willingly have danced and talked with 
him all the rest of the evening; for Miss Hatherton 
liked to be amused, and cared very littLe for the re- 
marks of lookers-on; while Saxon, pleased with her 
blunt cordiality, would with equal readiness have gone 
on waltzing, and praising a Swiss Hfe, tili it was time 
to band her to her carriage. But this was not to be. 
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Lady Castletowers , who, in her quality of hostess, 
always knew wtat her gueste were doing, was by no 
means disposed to permit any such proceeding: so she 
despatched her son to dance with the heiress, and, 
having sent for Saxon, herseif handed him over to Miss 
Colonna for the next quadrille. 

By this time the arrivals were over, and the depar- 
tures had began; and after supper was served, the 
rooms cleared rapidly. By two oVlock, all were gone, 
save those gaests who remained for the night, and of 
these there were about a dozen. 

Then Viscount and Lady Esher, who had bronght 
valet and maid in their suite, retired to the stately 
apartments prepared for their reception; and the young 
men all went down to the EarFs smoking-room; and 
the Colonnas, instead of going to bed like the rest of 
the gaests, repaired to the little study in the turret 
They had much to talk over. Mr. Thompson, the 
liberal member, had brought them Information of 
Garibaldi, and a packet of letters from Mends in Lon- 
don and Turin; Miss Hatherton and Mr. Walkingshaw 
had promised contributions to the funds; i^^d Mrs. 
Bunyon had undertaken to distribute some addresses, 
and fill up a card, among her friends. With the 
Eshers and Lord Boxhill there was, of course, nothing 
to be done. Like Lady Castletowers, they looked 
upon liberty as a vulgär Institution; and upon patriots 
in general as doubtful characters. 

The letters read, and such entries made as were 
necessary, the father and daughter rose to say g^od 
night. 

"You have done nothing yet, Olimpia," said the 
Italian. '^Here is the fourth day already gone." 
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"Iknowit." 

"I have talked with him once or twice about our 
country's cause, and lie listens willingly; but I have 
purposely abstained from doing more. The work is 
yours — why do you delay it?" 

"I will not delay it longer," replied Olimpia, im- 
patiently, "I will begin it to-day." 

"He is so rieh," said Colonna, "and Italy so 
poor; and every letter we receive is a prayer for helpl" 

"You need not urge me. Have I not said to day? 
— and see, the grey is already in the skyl" 

She bade him good night abruptly, and went along 
the süent corrido« to her own room far away. But 
the grey had paled to white, and the white had tumed 
to sunlight, before she took the flowers from her hair, 
or the bracelets from her arms, or even seemed to re- 
member that it would be well to seek an hour or two 
of sleep. What wonder, then, that when at last she 
threw herseif, half dressed, upon the bed, her eyes 
looked wom and hollow, and her cheek scarcely less 
white than the pillow against which it was laid? 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

How Saxon Improved the Weathercock at Castletowers. 

"What the deuce can we do to amuse all these 
people?" said Lord Castletowers to Major Vaughan, as 
they met on the stairs before breakfast, the moming 
after the pariy. "The Eshers, I know, go early, and 
my mother will take care of the ladies; but here are 
six or eight men in the house, none of whom are likely 
to leäve before night What is to be done?" 

Uaif a MilUon of Money. /. "^^ 
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"BiUiards?" 

"Well enough for an hour or two; but apr^s?" 

" We might ride over to Guildford, and beat up the 
quarters of those Forty-second men who, were here last 
night." 

"Impossible. There are only five riding horses 
in the stables, including yours and Trefalden's ; and 
I haven't even got guns enough to take them out 
shooting, if there were anything to shoot, except 
rooks — which there isn'tl" said the Earl, in'despera- 
tion. 

"Then I don't know what we can do, unless we put 
on the gloves; but here comes the Arcadian, perhaps 
he can suggest something." 

The Arcadian meant Saxon. It was a soubriquet 
that had befallen him of late, no one knew how. The 
difficulty was no sooner explained to him, than he 
proposed a way out of it. 

"Let US organise a Volksfest in the Swiss fashion," 
said he. "We can shoot at a mark, leap, run foot 
races; and invite the ladies to award the prizes." 

"A famous idea!" exclaimed the Earl. "The very 
thing for a bright cool day like this." 

"We must choose a space of level sward to begin 
with," said the major, "and improvise a grand stand 
for the ladies." 

"And elect an umpire," said Saxon. 

"And look up some prizes," added the Earl. "I 
will give that bronze cup in the library — it is an 
antique from Pompeii." 

"And I, my inlaid pistols," said Saxon. 

"And I . . . bah, I am such a poor devil," said 
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Vaughan. "I possess nothing of any value — except 
my sword and my horse." 

"The best riches of a soldier, Major Vaughan," 
Said Mademoiselle Colonna. "Bnt may I ask why 
this parliament is being held npon the stairs?" 

She had just come, unheard, along the carpeted 
corridor, and stood waiting a few steps higher than 
the trio in consultation. She wore a delicate grey 
dress of some soft material, trimmed with black velvet, 
and a litde linen collar fastened at the throat by a 
circnlar brooch of Eoman gold. Behind her, feil the 
folds of a crimson curtain; whilst, through the upper- 
most roses of a huge Gothic window that reached from 
nearly the top to the bottom of the great oak stair- 
case, a stream of vivid sunshine poured down npon 
her head, so that she stood in the midst of it, in 
her pale, proud beauty, as if enclosed in a pillar of 
light. 

The three men looked up, dazzled, almost breath- 
less, as if in presence of some glorified apparition; and 
for a moment none replied. 

Mademoiselle Colonna, divining, perhaps, with her 
fine womanly instinct, the spell by which they were 
bound, moTed a step lower, out of the sunshine, and 
Said: 

"All silent? Nay, then, I 'fear it is not a parlia- 
ment, but a plot" 

"It is a plot, signora," replied Vaughan. "We 
are planning some out-of-door sports for this after- 
noon's entertainment. Will you be our Queen of 
Beauty, and graciously condescend to distribute the 
prizes?" 

The Earl coloured up, and bit his lip impatiently. 
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"Vauglian's promptitude," said he, "bears hardly 
upon those whose wit, or audacity, is less readj at 
command. I had myself intended to eolicit this grace 
at Miss Colonna^s hands.'* 

"The raee, my dear fellow, is to the swift, and 
the battle to the strong, in the affairs of life," replied 
Vaughan, carelessly. "But what says onr sovereign 
lady?" 

"That she dares not pledge her royal word too 
hastily. Mine, you know, is not an honorary secre- 
taryship; and I know not what work this moming's 
post may bring for my pen. Besides, I must hear 
what arrangements Lady Castletowers may have in 
contemplation." 

"I don^t think my mother will make any that shall 
deprive us of the light of her countenance on such an 
important occasion," said the Eari. "But there goes 
the gong. We must adjoum this debate tili after 
breakfast" 

Lady Castletowers was pleased to approve her 
son's scheme, and promised not only to hononr the 
ground with her presence at half-past two o'clock, but 
to bring with her two young ladies who had slept at 
the house and were to have been driven home early in 
the moming. These were the daughters of a poor 
clergyman who lived about twelve miles off, and, being 
very young and timid, looked up to the stately Countess 
as though she were the queen of heaven. Miss Colonna, 
being urged thereto by Lady Castletowers herseif, was 
induced to accept the royal offiice; and, although Yis- 
count and Lady Esher were, of course, too magni£cent 
to alter their plans, and drove away behind their foor 
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horses shortly after breakfast, the patronage of the 
little f§te promised to be quite briUiant enough to 
stimulate the ambition of the candidates. 

It was a happy thought, and gave ample occupation 
to everybody concemed. There were six young men 
that day at Castletowers besides Sir Charles Burgoyne, 
Major Vaughan, and Saxon Trefalden, who were per- 
manent guests. These six were the Hon. Pelham Hay, 
of Baliol College, Oxford; the Hon. Edward Branden; 
Lieutenant Frank Torrington, of the Fourth Lancers; 
Mr. Guy Greville, of the Perquisite office; and two 
brothers named Sydney and Robert Pulteney, belonging, 
as yet, to no place or profession whatever. There was 
not "the making" of one really prominent man among 
the whole half-dozen. There was not, perhaps, one 
more than commonly clever man; but they were, for 
all that, a by no means indifferent specimen lot of the 
stuff of which English gentlemen are made. They 
were all of patrician blood — all honourable, good- 
natured, good-looking, manly young fellows, ^ho had 
been brought up to ride, speak the truth, and respect 
the gamelaws. They dressed perfectly, and tied Üieir 
cravats to admiration. They spoke that conventional 
dialect which passes for good English in good society, 
and expressed themselves with that epigrammatic neat- 
ness that almost sounds like wit, and comes naturally 
to men who have been educated at a great university 
and fiinished in a crack regiment, a govemment -office, 
or a Pall-Mall club. And they were all dancing men, 
and nearly all members of the Erectheum. Of the 
whole set the Hon. Edward Branden was the most in- 
different specimen of the genus homo; yet even he, 
though Short enough of brain, did not want for breeding, 
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and, however poorly off for muscle, liad as much 
"pluck" as many a better man. 

The whole breakfast party hailed the scheme with 
entbusiasm, and even Signor Colonna said he would go 
down to see the running. Prizes were freely subscribed 
over the breakfast-table. Lady Castletowers promised 
a curious yataghan that had belonged to Lord Byron, 
and been given to her late husband by a member of 
the poet's family; Signor Colonna offered an Elzevir 
Horace, with täie autograph of Filicaja on the title 
page; and the competitors united in making up a purse 
of twenty gaineas, to be run for in a one-mile race, 
and handed over by the winner to Miss Colonna for 
the Italian fand. As for the young men, they des- 
patched their breakfasts with the rapidity of school- 
boys on a holiday moming, and were soon hard at 
work upon the necessary preparations. 

,To choose and measure a smooth amphitheatre of 
sward about half a mile from the house, set up a 
winning-post for the racers, a target for the marksmen, 
and a temporary grand stand for the spectators, was 
work enough for more than the four hours and a half 
that lay between ten and half-past two; but these 
amateur workmen, assisted by the village carpenter 
and his men, as well as by all the grooms, gardeners, 
and odd helps that could be got together, worked with 
so good a will that the ground was ready a fall hour 
and three-quarters before the time. The grand stand 
alone was a triumph of ingenüity. It consisted of a 
substratam of kitchen tables securely lashed together, 
on which were placed a carpet and some chairs, the 
whole structure being surmounted by a canopy forxned 
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of a rick cloth suspended to a tree and a couple of tall 
stakes. 

Having gone once over the course at a " sling-trot," 
just to try the ground, the young men retumed to the 
honse at one o^clock, furiously hungiy, and in tremen- 
dous spirits. 

CasÜetowers had ordered luncheon to be prepared 
for them in the smoking-room, and there, laughing, 
talking, eating, and drinking all at once, they made 
out the Programme of the games. 

"What shall we begin with?" said the Earl, pencil 
in hand. "We must end, of course, with the one-mile 
race, and I think we ought to take the rifle work first, 
before running has made our hands less steady/^ 

"Of course. Eifles first, by all means," replied 
three or four voicäs together. 

"Names, then, if you please. Now, gentlemeij, 
who goes in for the bronze cup at eight hundred 
yards?" 

"On what conditions?" asked one of the lunchers. 

"The usual conditions. Five shots each, at eight 
hundred yards; ordinary Enfiield rifle; Wimbledon 
scoring, that is to say, outer, two; centre, three; bullös- 
eye, four." 

"Eight hundred^s rather long practice for Out- 
siders,'! Said another man, immersed at the moment in 
chicken-pie. 

"If we had small bores, I should put it down at a 
thousand," replied the Earl; "but there's only one in 
the house." 

The man in the pie was heard to mutter something 
unintelligible about the abundance of great bores; but 
being instanüy choked by his nearest neighbour^ re* 
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lapsed into moody silence. In the meanwhile the Sari 
continued to canvass for competitors. 

"Come," Said he, "this will never dö. I have ordy 
three names yet — Burgoyne, Torrington and Vaughan. 
Whom eise? I can't enter myself -for my own prize, 
and I must have three more names." 

"You may put me down, if you like," said Mr. 
Guy Greville. "I shall be sure to shoot somebody; 
but it don't signify." 

"And me," added Felham Hay. 

"Thanks. Burgoyne, Torrington, Yaughan, Gre- 
ville, Pelham Hay — five won't do. I want six at 
leasi Come, genüemen, who will stand for number 
six?" 

"Why, Trefalden, of course!" exclaimed Vaughan. 
"The Swiss are bom ttraiUeurs, Put his name down." 

"No, no," Said Saxon, hastily. "Not this time." 

"But, my dear fellow, you are de la premüre 
forc$y are you not?" asked Castletowers. 

"I used to shoot well enough, when I was in 
practice," said Saxon, with some embarrassment; ''but 
rd rather not compete now." 

The Earl looked surprised, but was too well lM*ed 
to insist. 

"If you won't," said he, "I inust find some ono 
who wiÜ. Syd. Pulteney, I shall enter you for my 
sixth shot, and that settles match number one. G^n- 
tlemen, the secretary waits to enter names for the se- 
cond rifle match; the prize for which will consist of a 
magnificent pair of elaborately omamented pistols, ge- 
nerously offered by an honourable competitor who de- 
clines to compete. I do not mention the honourable 
competitor's name, because he is a modest young man, 
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and given to blnsliing. ÜSTow, gentlemen, you will 
please to remember that this is a solemn occasion, and 
that the eyes of Europe are upon you!" 

And so, ratding on in the gaiety of good spirits, 
the Earl enrolled the second party. Next in order 
came the long jump of eighteen feet, for Signor Co- 
lonna^s Elzevir Horace; then the race of one hundred 
yards, for Lady Castletowers' prize: and, last of all, 
the one-mile race for the twenty-guinea purse, dignified 
by the name of "the Italian Cup," and entered for by 
the whole of the athletes. 

When the programme was fairly made out, Castle- 
towers called Saxon aside, and, taking him familiarly 
by the arm, led him into the billiard-room adjoining. 

"Trefalden," said he, "may I ask you a question?" 

"Twenty, if you like," replied Saxon. 

"No — one will do, if you answer it honestly. 
Why don't you put in a shot at either of the rifle- 
matches?" 

Saxon looked embarrassed. 

"I'd rather not," he said, after a momentary pause. 

"But why? You must be a good marksman." 

Saxon made no reply. 

"To teil you the tnith," said the Earl, "I'm dis- 
appointed. I had looked to you for a display of skill, 
and expected something brilliant I think ^ou should 
have gone into the field, if only to maintain the honour 
of the Swiss rifles." 

Saxon laughed good-temperedly. 

"Do you really want your question answered?" 
said he« 

"Of course." 

"Then wait a minute while I fetch my gön." 



XI.- 
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He ran out of the room, and presentl^ re-appeared 
outside the window, rifle in hand. 

"Look there," he said, pointing to the roof of the 
Stahles. "Do you see that weathercock?" 

It was a gUt cock, like that which Gröthe used io 
admire, as a child, on the Oher Main Thor at Frank- 
fort; and was just then shifting with the breeze, and 
flashing in the snnshine like a yellow diamond. The 
Earl tiurew up the window and leaned out. 

"I should think so," he replied. "I have seen it 
pretty nearly every day of my life, ever since I was 
bom. 

"How fax ofP is it, do you think?" 

"Well, I hardly know; perhaps six hundred yards. 
But you can^t hit a thing that hlazes like a coxnet, and 
is never still for two seconds together." 

"It's an ugly bird," said Saxon, bringing* bis gun 
to bis Shoulder. "Don't you think he'd look more in- 
telligent if he had an eye in bis head?" 

The words were no sooner out of bis Ups tban he 
£red. Lord Castletowers snatched up bis hat and 
bounded down upon the sward. 

"You haven't done it?" he exdaimed. "It's im- 
possiblel" 

"Let US go and see." 

They had to go round by the front of tlie boose, 
and across the yards, to reach those outbuildings over 
which the vane was placed. When they had gone 
about two-thirds of the distance, the Earl saddenly 
stood still. 

There was a small round hole drilled through pre- 
cisely that part of the cock^s head where bis eye ought 
to have been. 
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At the sight of his Mend^s dumb amazement, Saxon 
roared with laughter, like a young giant. 

"There," said he, "I told you it would be an im- 
provement And now you see why I wouldn't compete 
for the cup. We Swißs are always shooting from the 
time we are old enough to carry a gun; and I didn^t 
want to' spoil the sport for the others. It wouldn^t have 
been fair.'' 



CHAPTER XXXIII. / 

The Rifle Match. 

At half-past two an open carriage drove up to the 
ground, and fonr ladies alighted. They were received 
by Lord CasÜetowers, handed to their seats, and pre- 
sented with written programmes of the games. Miss 
Colonna was instaUed in the central axm-chair, which, 
being placed a little in advance of the other seats, and 
digniüed with a foot-stool, was styled, somewhat magni- 
loquently, the Throne. Scarcely had they taken their 
places, when two more carriages appeared npon the 
scene, the first of which contained Lady Arabella Walk- 
ingshaw and Miss Hatherton, and tiie second, Mrs. 
Cadogan, the wife of the Sedgebrook vicar, and her 
two daughters. The latter, hearing down in the village 
what was doing in the park, had come over to see the 
Sports; but Lady ArabeUa's visit was made in exclusive 
pursuance of her own little game, and bore no kind of 
reference to any that might be set on foot by other 
people. She was, therefore, rather put out than other- 
wise when, instead of finding Lady CastLetowers at 
home she was informed that '^my lady was gone across 
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the park to see the genüemen race, and had left word, 
if any friends calied at the house, that there wonld be 
seats for them, if they liked to follow/' Mlaa Hather- 
ton, however, was deliglited. 

^^It^s perfectly charming/' said she, as thej tumed 
down the drive leading to that part of the park indi- 
cated bj the servant ^^You cannot think how pleased 
I am, Lady Arabella!" 

"Well, my dear, then I am pleased too," replied 
Lady Arabella, benevolently. 

"There's nothing I enjoy so mnch as contests of 
this kind," Miss Hatherton went on to say. "Boat- 
races, horse-races, reviews, anything, so long as skill, 
strength, or speed is in question. Why, I haven't 
missed a Derby-day for the last five years; and as for 
the Eoman Carnival, the only thing I care for in it is 
the horse-race. I'm always sorry the Jews don't nin 
instead. It would be so much more amusing." 

"You droll Creatore," said Lady Arabella, with a 
faint smile. "I wonder if Mr. Trefalden will take part 
in these games?" 

" Of course he will — and win all before him. He's 
as fleet as a chamois, depend on it." 

"I hope they won't fire," said Lady Arabella, with 
a little lady-like shudder. 

"And I hope, above all things, that they will. 
But then, you know, dear Lady Arabella, I have 
no nerves. Why, this is delightftil — there's qoite a 
crowd!" 

And so there was. News is contagions, and pro- 
pagates itself as mysteriously as the potato disease. 
The whole neighbourhood had already heard of what 
was doing at the park; and every femner, gamekeeper, 
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and idle fellow »bout the place, was on tbe grotind 
long before the hour appointed. As for the women 
and chüdren, nothing sbort of poljgamy coold acoonnt 
for their numbers. 

"Lady Arabella Walkingshaw and Miss Hatherton! '^ 
Said Lord Castletowers, hastening to the carriage-door 
as they drove up. "This is indeed a happy accident. 
Ton have been to the house, I snppose, to call npon 
my mother?" 

"We have; but with no idea that we were coming 
to a — a föte of this kind," replied Lady Arabella, 
somewhat at a loss for the most appropriate word, and 
exchanging bows and gracious smUes with the iadies on 
the platform. 

**Why did you not teil us about it last evening, 
you sly man?^' asked Miss Hatherton. 

"Becanse I then knew no more about it than your- 
self, fair lady," replied the Earl. "It is an Improvisa- 
tion." 

"And what are you going to do?" 

"A little of everything — rifle-shooting, leaping, 
running; but you shall have a programme presenüy; 
and if you will alight, I can give you seats beside my 
möther." 

With this he gave his arm to Lady Arabella, and 
conducted both Iadies to the place of honour. 

"But where are the competitors?" said Miss Hather- 
ton, when due greetings had been ezdianged, and 
they had taken their seats; "and above all, where's my 
firiend, the noble savage?" 

"Trefalden? Oh, he's in our tent, outyonder. This 
afiEiair was his idea entirely." 
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^^And an admirable idea, too. Bat he'll beat 7011, i 
you know." 

"He would, if he came forward," replied the Eari; 
"but he declines to compete." 

"Declines to compete!" echoed the heiress. 

"Yes — for everything except the last race — and 
that we all go in for." 

"I never heard of such a thing!" exclaiined Miss 
Hatherton, indignantly. "Why, it's as if the favonrite 
was withdrawn at the last moment from the Derby — 
and I, too, who had intended to back him to any ex- 
tent! I declare I was never more disappointed in my 
life. What's his motive?" 

"He Said he was out of practice," replied Casde- 
towers, hesitatingly. 

"Nonsense. That wasn't his real motive. He knew 
nobody eise would have a chance, and he was too ge- 
nerous to carry off all the honours." 

"Do you really think so?" said Miss Colonna, sud- 
denly. She had listened to the conversation tili now, 
without taking part in it. 

"I do indeed. What does Lord Castletowers say?" 

"I say that Miss Hatherton is right; and I know 
her to be right. Trefalden could write his name in 
bullets on that target, if he chose — but he won't." 

Miss Hatherton tumed to Miss Colonna in a glow 
of enthusiasm. 

"That's true nobleness!" she exclaimed. 

"Indeed it is," said Castletowers. "He's the finest 
fellow I have ever known, savage or civilised." 

But Miss Colonna said nothing. 

"I wish you'd bring him this way, Lord Caade- 
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towers," Said tlie heiress. "I like talking to him — 
he amuses me immensely." 

"You shall have him by-and-by," laughed the Earl; 
"but he is our umpire in the rifle matches, and can't 
be spared at present. Excuse me — another carriage 
füll of ladies. I am master of the ceremonies." 

And with this he ran off to receive the Cadogans. 

And now the appointed hour being not only come, 
but overpast, the ladies expectant, and the audience 
considerable, it was decided that they should begin. 

Lord Castletowers was seen to cross the ground, 
and enter the cricketing tent at the farther end, whence 
he presently emerged with his pouch belted on, and his 
rifle in his band. He was followed by five others, 
similarly equipped; and by Saxon Trefalden, who in 
his quality as judge, took up a safe position to the 
right of the target. Miss Hatherton surveyed them 
through her glass as they came over the ground, and 
placed themselves about a dozen yards off, with their 
backs to the stand. 

"Dear me! they are very near us," said Lady 
Arabella , with that sort of pretty timidity that is less 
charming at eight-and- forty than at eighteen. "I hope 
it is not dangerous." 

"Don't be alarmed, my dear friend," said Miss 
Hatherton. "Gentlemen don't generally fire behind 
their own, backs. So, Major Vanghan begins — and a 
very good shot, too — very near the centre. Who 
is that remarkably handsome fair man to the right?" 

The question was addressed to Miss Colonna; but 
it received no reply. Olimpia heard the words, as she 
heard the report of the first rifle, without attaching any 
import to the sound, just as her eyes were fixed upon 
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the target, but sav nothing. Sbe was i 
thoTiglit — ■ veiy painful thought, aa it would aeem, br 
the Strange hard way in which her lipa n-ere drasi . 
together, and her fingera were meclianically twistin^j 
and tearing the programnie which they held. I 

Jlisa Hatherton tumed to repeat the inquüry; bnti 
Beeing the expression on Olimpia'a face, remained sileoL 
It was an expression that starüed her, and puzzled hc 
as moch as it startled her. An expreesion gach aa om 
seea bat seldom in the course of an ordiaaiy life; 
neither whoUy resolute, nor hopeless, nor defiant; bw 
a blending, perhaps, of all three, with something el« 
that might have beea compunction — or despair. 

Guriosity bo far prerailed, that for some three of 
fonr seconds Miss Hatherton continaed to etare ii 
Olimpia instead of watching the competitors, and thoa, 
to her infinite mortification, lost the tbread of the firing. 
Of conrse, none of the ladies on the platform could help 
her. They eaw the riflemen, and they saw the marks 
on the target; but not one among them had the dimm««l 
idea of the order in which those hits had been made, 
or of the hands that had delivered them. The ap 
pointed number of ronnds, however, having beea com- 
pleted, the question was set at rest by the annoanc«- 
ment that Sir Charles Bnrgoyne had carried off the firsl 
prize. Sir Charles Burgoyne eauntered up accordiuglj 
to the front of the platfo^rm, and received the tup from 
Miss Colonna's Uand with the best-bred air of indlffer 
ence in the world. 

"Ton don't share my passion for these contestf. 
Miss Colonna," said the beiresa, in the panse that ensued 
between the first and second match. The stränge look 
had vamsfaed from Olimpia's face long since; bat Um 
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Hatherton coald not forget it — would have given 
something to fathom it, if possible. 

"Indeed you mistake. I think them very interest- 
ing," repüed Olimpia. 

"But of course they cannot have so much interest 
for you as for me. Your sympathies are bound up in 
a great cause, and you must have fewer small emotions 
on band." 

*'Perbap8," said Olimpia, witb a forced smile. 

"No bad news from Italy, I hope?" 

"The news atpresent," replied Olimpia, "is neither 
bad nor good. It is a season of anxious suspenso for 
all whose hearts are in the cause." 

"You look anxious," said Miss Hatherton kindly, 
but inquisitively. "I thought just now I never saw a 
face look so anxious as yours. You didn't seem to re- 
mark the firing at all." 

A crimson tide rushed to Olimpia's face, flooded it, 
and ebbed away, leaving her paler than before. 

"I am quite streng enough," she replied, coldly, 
"to sustain such cares as fall to my lot." 

The competitors for the second rifle match were 
now on the ground, and the conversation dropped. 
There were but four this time — Lord Castletowers, 
Sir Charles Burgoyne, Major Vaughan, and Lieutenant 
Torrington. Having five shots each, they fired alter- 
nately, one shot at a time, in their order as they stood 
— Vaughan first, Torrington second, Castletowers third, 
and Burgoyne fourth. It became evident, after the first 
two rounds, that Vaughan, although a good marksman, 
was inferior to both Castletowers and Burgoyne, and 
that Torrington was nowhere. Miss Hatherton and 
Miss Colonna were the only two ladies who could follow 
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the shots, or nnderstand the scoring; and this they did 
with a degree of interest quite incomprelieiisible to the 
rest As the end drew near, and it became evident 
that the victory lay between Burgoyne and the !Earl, 
Miss Hatherton^s excitement knew no bounds. 

"Ten to one on Lord Castletowers," she exclaiined. 
"See how cool he is! See how steadily he brings up 
bis gun — ten to one, gloves or guineas — . WiU 
nobody take me? In the buU's-eye I vow! Beat that, 
Sir Charles, if you can!" 

"He will mt beat it," said Olimpia, in alow, eamest 
voice. 

Miss Hatherton glanced at her again; but scarcely 
for a second. She was too deeply interested in the 
next shot to care much about anything eise just then. 
But she saw Olimpia's parted lips, and the outlooking 
light in her eyes, and thought of both afterwards. 

Up to this point, Lord Castletowers had made three 
buirs-eyes and two centres, scoring a total of eighteen. 
Sir Charles had made two buirs-eyes and two centres, 
scoring a total of fourteen. The next shot would be 
bis fifth and last. If he hit the bulFs-eye it wonld be 
tie between Castletowers and himself , and they would 
have to fire again to decide the victory, but if he scored 
less than four, the Earl mast win. 

There was a moment of intense suspense. Sir 
Charles brought up bis gun very slowly, took aim twice 
jbefore he fired, and delivered an excellent shot just 
mtMe the line dividing the bulVs-eye from the centre. 
He had lost by the sixteenth of an inch. 

The spectators round the ropes set up a faint re- 
ipectful shout in iheir squire's honour; the non-com- 
petitors rushed up to the target in an excited way; 
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and Saxon too well pleased to^ care for the moment 
whether Burgoyne heard him or not, shook liis Mend 
by boäi hands, exclaiming: 

"I am so glad, Castletowers — so heartily gladl I 
did wish you to win those pistols!" 

Miss Colonna^s smile was cold and indifferent enongh 
when the Earl presented Himself to receive his prize; 
bnt her hand trembled, and Miss Hatherton*s sharp 
eyes saw it. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

How a fair Lady gave her True Enight a Guerdon. 

The long jtunp was jumped, and the hundred yards 
race was run — Mr. Guy Greville winning the first 
by four inches, and Major Yaughan the second by four 
yards; and only the great race remained to be con- 
tested. In the meanwhile, half an hour was allowed 
for rest and refreshments. The gentlemen thronged 
to the platform in a mongrel costame, made up of 
flannel tronsers, parti-coloured Jerseys, and overcoats 
of various descriptions; so that they looked like cricket- 
ing men below and boating men above. Servants 
glided solemnly about with Madeira and biscuits. The 
ladies congratnlated the yictors, and the yictors con- 
gratnlated each other. The spectators ontside the ropes 
strolled about respectMly, and did a little subdued 
betting among themselves; and the conversation on the 
platform was broken up into cöteries. One of these 
consisted of Lady Arabella Walkingshaw, Lady Castle- 
towers, and her son. 

"Vaughan ran well, didn't he?" said the Earl. 
"I thought at one moment that Greville would haye 
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out-paced him; but Yaughan had better wind, and 
steady did it" 

"You would do well, Glervase, to reserve your 
gporting phraseology for your male friends," said Lady 
Castletowers, coldly. "You forget tbat ladies do not 
appreciate its fall point and vigour." 

"I beg your pardon, my dear motber; but it comes 
so naturally wben sport is the topic of conversation/' 
replied ber son. "I bope you are amused, Lady Ara- 
bella?" 

"Ob yes, tbank you — wben you don't fire." 

"Tbere is, at all events, notbing undignified in 
firing," observed tbe Countess. 

"I bope you do not tbink our atUetic games un- 
dignified, motber?" said tbe Earl. 

"For gentlemen, certainly. For boys, or peasants, 
not at all." 

"But a gentleman bas as many and as good muscles 
as a peasant A gentleman yalues strengtb and speed 
as mucb, and sometimes more, tban be yalues Greek 
and Latin; but like Greek and Latin, strengtb and 
speed must be kept up by frequent practice." 

"I bave no wisb to argue tbe question," said Lady 
Castletowers. "It is enougb tbat I set a bigber valae 
on skill iban Force, and tbat it gives me no gratifica- 
tion to see balf-a-dozen gentlemen racing round a piece 
of sward for tbe entertainment of a mob of gamekeepers 
and plougbmen." 

"Nay — for our own entertainment and yours, 
dearest motber," replied tbe young man gently. "We 
bave never yet sbut our park-gates on tbese good 
people; but tbeir presence goes for notbing in wbat we 
do to-day." 
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He spoke very deferentially, but with a faint flush 
of annoyance on his face, and passed on to where Miss 
Hatherton was chatting with Saxon Trefalden. 

"It will be a long time," she said, "before I can 
forgive you for my disappointment of this moming. 
You could have beaten everybody at everything, if you 
had pleased. It was an absurd piece of Quixotism, 
and I am very angry with you for it. There — 
don't attempt to deny it. Lord Castletowers has 
confessed, and it is of no use for you to plead not 

^ilty." 

"Lord Castletowers never saw me leap a foot or 
run a yard in his life," said Saxon emphatically. "Pe 
knows nothing of what I can or cannot do." 

"I am here to answer for myself," said the Earl, 
laying his hand on the young man^s Shoulder. "And 
I do know that you can put a bullet through a shifdng 
weathercock at five hundred yards." 

"A mere tricki" 

"Not so. Skill is no more to be confounded with 
trickery than pocket-picking with legerdemain. I am 
entirely of Miss B^therton^s opinion, and am certain 
you could have beaten us all round if you: had chosen 
to take the trouble." 

"You will find out your mistake presently, when 
you have all left me in the rear/' said Saxon, a little 
impatiently; "I would recommend no one to bet upon 
me." 

**/ mean to bet upon you, Mr. Trefalden," said 
Miss B^therton. 

"Pray don't; you will be sure to lose your money." 

"I don't believe it; or if I do, I shall call upon 
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you to pay my debts, for I shall be certain jou have 
lagged behind on purpose/' 

At this moment one or two of the otbers came ap, 
and the conversation tamed upon the precedin^ con- 
tests. 

"Mr. Trefalden," said Miss Colonna, "will you be 
kind enough to teil me how many times you have to 
make the circait of the ground, in this one-mile race?'' 

Miss Colonna^s chair stood next to Miss Hatherton^s, 
but was placed about half-a-foot in advance, by right 
of her prerogative. As she tumed to address him, 
Saxon dropped out of the heiress's cöterie, and, moving 
round by the back of her chair, replied: 

"Exactly six times, Mademoiselle.'* 

"Will you come round to this side, Mr. Trefalden?" 
said Olimpia, in a low tone, "I haye something to say 
to you." 

Not without some vague sense of surprise, the 
young man passed on behind the second chair, and 
presented himself at Miss Colonna^s left band. 

"You are really going to contest this one-mile race, 
are you not?" she asked. 

"I have entered my name with the rest," replied 
Saxon. 

"Then you mean, of course, to win if you can?" 

Saxon looked embarrassed. 

"I have entered my name," said he, "but I am not 
sure that I shall run, for all that. Somebody must act 
as judge; and I prefer not to race if I can help it." 

"But I particularly prefer that you should race, 
Mr. Trefalden," said Olimpia, dropping her voice to a 
still lower key, "I want you to win me that purse of 
twenty guineas for my dear Italy." 
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"It will be yours, and Italy's, Mademoiselle, who- 
ever wins it" 

"I know that, Mr. Trefalden." 

"Then what difPerence can it make whether I, 
or another, carry off the prize?" said Saxon, won- 
döringly. 

^^It does make a difference," replied Olimpia, lifting 
her eyes suddenly to bis. 

Saxon feit fluttered, without knowing why. 

"What difference?" faltered he. 

"Must I teil you?" 

"If — if you plea^e." 

"Will you promise to win for me, if I do?" 

"I don't know — I wiU try." 

"I ask no more than that. If you really try, I am 
confident of victory. Well then, I want you to win 
because — I suppose, because I am a woman; and all 
women are capricious." 

Saxon looked puzzled. 

"I don^t think you are capricious," he said. 

"Do you not? Then I am afraid that is because 
you are a man; and all men are vain. There is a pair 
of maxims for you." 

"Maxims for which I can discover no application," 
replied Saxon laughingly. "Why should I be accused 
of yanity because I refase to believe that Madeinoiselle 
Colonna is guilty of caprice?" 

"I am afraid you are very dull to-day, Mr. Tre- 
falden, — or very subtle." 

"I know I am not subtle," said Saxon, "but I must 
be dreadfuUy dull." 

"If your feet do not outstrip your apprehension, 
you will scaroely win the cup. What bell is that?" 
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"It's the Signal for assembling," replied Saxon; 
"I must go now; and you have not told me after alL" 

"But you have promised me that you will try," 

"No, no — my promise was conditional on your 
explanaüon.'' 

"But have I not told you that women are capri- 
cious?'» 

"What of that?" 

"We sometimes value a cowslip from one band 
more than a rose from another; and — and perhaps I 
am so capricious as to prefer the Italian cup from 
yours. Hark! there is the second bell. Now, go; and 
bring me back the prize." 

The tone in which this was said — the gestore, 
half persuasive, half imperious — the dazzling smile 
by which it was accompanied, were more than enough 
to tum an older' head than Saxon Trefalden^s. He 
stammered something, he scarcely knew what; and bis 
he€urt leaped, he scarcely knew why. 

"K you do not go at once," said Miss Colonna, 
"you wül be too late. Shall I give you my glove for 
a favour. Be a true knight, and deserve it." 

Breathless intoxicated, the young man pressed the 
glove to his lips, thrust it into his bosom, leaped down 
upon the course, and flew to take his place among the 
runners. He feit as if his feet were clad in the winged 
sandals of Hermes, as if his head touched the douds, 
.and the very air were sunshine. It was delightfril, 
this sense of exaltation änd rapture — and quite new. 

Not so, however, feit Olimpia Colonna. Saxon liad 
no sooner jumped from the platform, than the colour 
died out suddenly from her face, and the smile from 
her lips. She leaned back in her chair with a look of 
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intense pain and weariness, and sighed heavily. There 
were three persona observing her; but her thoughts 
were very bitter at that moment, and she was quite 
unconscions of their scratiny. Those persons were 
Lady Castletowers; Signor Colonna, who had but just 
arrived, and was leaning on the back of her chair; and 
Miss Hatherton — and neither the look of pain nor 
the sigh was lost on either of the three. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Bravo, AntinoosI 

The two Pulteneys stayed out, the one to act as 
judge, the other as time-keeper; and the time-keeper 
was to give the starting signal by firing a pistol. 

In the meanwhile, the eight competitors were 
ranged side by side, close underthe ladies^ platform, 
with the sleeves of their Jerseys rolled up above their 
elbows, the arms drawn dose to their bodies, and 
their clenched fists pressed against their chests — all 
lithe and eager-lookmg, like a pack of greyhounds. Of 
these, the two tallest and fairest were Saxon Trefalden 
and Sir Charles Burgoyne. Sir Charles was the hand- 
somer man; but Saxon was a shade the taller, and 
something more than a shade broader across the 
Shoulders. 

Well might Miss Hatherton call him the golden- 
haired Antinous; only that he was Antinous on a 
grander scale than the famous Antinous of the Capitol 
— Antinous with Herculean possibiüties of strength 
and speed. 

With the ezception of Lord Castletowers, whofe 
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Jersey was of a creamy white, just the tint of his flannel 
troQsers, the young men were each distingtiished ij 
the colours of their shirts. Saxon^s was striped pink 
and white; Burgoyne^s light blae and white; Vaughan^s 
mauve and white; and so on. 

All was ready. The course was clear; tlie specta- 
tors silent; the competitors drawn up, and waitiiig. 
Snddenly, the timekeeper threw up his hand, and fired 
in the air. At the same instant, as if shot firom his 
pistol, the eight mnners sprang forward, and the raee 
began. 

They had no sooner started than Saxon took the 
lead, running lightly and steadily, with his head well 
up, and his curls dancing in the sun. He was obvionslj 
putting bnt little labour into his running, and yet, «t 
the first three or four bounds, he had gained a good 
ten feet on his companions. Next in order came 
Castletowers, Vaughan, and Burgoyne, almost level with 
each other; and close after them, Edward Branden, 
whose slightness of make and length of limb enabled 
him to run tolerably well for a short distance; but 
whose want of real physique invariably knocked him 
up at the end of the &st three hundred yards. Toi^ 
rington, GreviUe, and Pelham Hay brought np the 
rear. In this order they ran the first round. At the 
second tum, however, just as they had neared the 
ladies^ platform, Castletowers made a riish to the front, 
and passed Saxon by some three or four feet At the 
same instant Vaughan and Burgoyne perceptibly in- 
creased their pace, widening the space between them- 
selves and the four last at every stride. 

And now Brandon, who had for some seconds began 
to show Symptoms of distress, came suddenly to a stand- 
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still; and, being passed by those in the rear, feil, pale 
and panting, to the earth. 

Li the meanwhile, Saxon had in nowise quickened 
bis pace, or attempted to regain bis lead; but kept on 
at precisely the same rate throngbout the whole of the 
second round. Just as they were beginning the third, 
however, and at the very point where Castletowers had 
made bis rosh, Baxon, without any apparent effort, 
bounded abead, and again left bis Mend some three 
yards bebind. 

Torrington, Greville, and Hay now dropped out o£ 
the ranks, one by one, and gave up the contest; leaving 
only Saxon and Castletowers, Vaugban and Burgoyne 
on the ground. Presently the two latter came into 
coUisioü, and went down as if they had been shot, but 
were on their feet again in the twinkling of an eye, 
and flying on as before. 

At the fourth round, Castletowers brought himself 
up abreast with Saxon. At the fifth Burgoyne gave 
in, and Vaugban flagged obviously; but Castletowers 
again dashed forward, and again secured the lead. 

A subdued murmur, that broke now and then into 
a cheer, ran round the course. Every eye was riveted 
upon the runners. Every bead tumed as they tumed, 
and was outstretched to follow them. The ladies rose 
on the platform, and watched them through their 
glasses. There were only three now — a white shirt, 
a pink shirt, and a mauve; but white and pink divided 
the suffrages of the lookers-on, and nobody cared a 
straw for mauve. 

Again the circuit was nearty con^pleted. and they 
were approaching the stand. The next round would 
be the sixth and last The interest of the rnomeot 
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bccame intanse. The ninrnmr swelled again, and be- 
came a shout — hata were waved, handkerchief» 
fluttered — even Lady Castletowers leaned forwari ' 
with a glow of real excitenient on her face. l 

On they came — the Earl firet, in hia white jersej, | 
pale as marble, breathing; in ahort heavy g-aepe, lips i 
quivoriiig, brows closely kaitted, keepiiig up liis lead '. 
gallantly, but keeping it by dint of eheer pluck and I 
nervous energy. Saion next, a little fluahed, but lighi f 
of foot and aelf-possesaed as ever, as fresh apparentij 
ae wbeu he first atarted, and capable of ratmiag on at 
tha same steady rate for any number of miles thit 
might be set before him. Vaaghan laat — Coming np 
very beavily, and füll twenly yards in the rear. 

"Good Heavens!" cried Miss Hatherton, balf besJdfl 
herseif with impatience, "how can he let Lord Caatle- 
towers köBp the lead?" 

"Because he cannot help it," said Olimpia, Bcom- 
fully triamphant. She had forgotten that Stucon ww 
her chosen knight, and all her synipathies wera w" ' 
the Earl. 

"Absurd! he haa but to put out a little more 
Speed and he mntt win. The Earl is nearly — Thertl 
there! Jid I not teil you so? Bravo, Antiuous!" 

They passed the platform; and as they passed, 
Saxou looked np with an ardent sraile, waved hia band 
to Olimpia, tbrew up bis bead like a young wai^horse, 
bonnded forward as if the winged sandals were really on 
bis feet, and passed the Earl as easily as a man ou horse- 
back passes a man on foot. Till thia moment the race, 
earnest enoagb for the rest, had been mere play to 
him. Till tbis moment be had not attempted to ||H 
out bis speed, or sbow wbat he could do. Noir^^| 
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flashed past the astonished spectators like a meteor. 
His feet seemed scarcely to touch the turf , bis body 
seemed as if bome npon the air. A great roar of ad- 
miration burst from the crowd; and in the midst of the 
roar, before Lord Castletowers had got over a third of 
the distance, Saxon had made the sixth round, and 
passed the winning post by seyeral feet. 

"Won by a hundred and eighty yards," said 
Pulteney, timekeeper. "Last round thirty-one seconds 
and a-half. By Jove, sir, though IVe seen it myself, 
I can scarcely believe itl" 

Saxon laughed joyously. 

"I could haye done it almost as easily,^^ said he, 
"if it had been up hill all the way." 

And what did Olimpia Colonna say to her chosen 
knight, when he received the prize from her" hands, 
only to lay it the next moment at her feet? Doubt- 
less she remembered in good time that Saxon was her 
chosen knight, and forgot how disloyally her sym- 
pathies had strayed from him in the race. DoubÜess 
her greeting had in it something poisonously sweet, 
subtle, intoxicating — to judge, at least, by the light 
in his face, as he bowed and tumed away. 
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CHAPTEH XXXVI. 



Mr. Abel Keckwitch, with Willis 



m TrefaU«ff 



private address in hie pocket-book, feit much a 
the Fourth inaj have feit with lianghty SarbaroM 
proBtrate at bis feet. He took it for granted that tiien 
vaä some dark secret at tbe bottom of bis master'i 
daily life. He knew quite well that a practica! man 
like William Trefalden woiild never take the trouble 
to siirrouud himself with mystery unless be had s 
tbing to bide, and to that Rometbtng Abel Eeckwitä 
believed be now possessed the key. It never occuired 
to him that William Trefalden migbt possibly object 
to let auch loquadoua at&nea as cupymg clerks prate ot 
bis whereaboDts, for otber tban criminal reasons. If 
Bucb an idea bad been snggested to bim, be wonld 
bave laugbed it to scorn. So, to do bim justice, woiild 
Mr. Kidd, Both the detective and tlie lawyer's clerlt 
were too familiär witb tlie dark side of buman nature 
to beKeve for a moment tbat syatematic mystery messt 
anytbing less thau undiscovered crime. 

So Abel Keckwitch took bis master's address bome 
with him, fairly written out in Mr. Nicodemus Kidd's 
clear husineas band, and esulted therein. He was in 
no haste to act upon the Information folded «p in tbat 
little slip of paper. It was not in hie nature to be in 
haste aboat anythjng, Icast of all about so sweet a disb 
I revenge. It must be prepared slowly, tasted a 
morsel at a time, and made to loat aa long ae possible. 
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Above all, it must be caxefully considered beforehand 
from every point of view, and be spoiled by no blunder 
at starting. So he copied the address into bis common- 
place book, committed it to memory, pondered over it, 
gloated over it, and fed bis imagination on it for days 
before he proceeded to take any fresh steps in the 
matter. 

"ELTON HOUSE, KENSINGTON." 

Such was the address given to him by Mr. Nico- 
demus Kidd. "Elton House, Kensington;" not a word 
more — not a word less. It was an address that told 
nothing — suggested nothing. "Elton Villa" would 
have bespoken a neat, stuccoed anachronism in the 
Grseco-Gothic style; "Elton Lodge," a prim modern 
residence, with gardens, gates, and a carriage-drive; 
"Elton Cottage," an unassuming little place, shrinking 
back from the high road, in a screeii of lilacs and 
labumums; but "Elton House" represented none of 
these to the mind's eye. "Elton House" might be 
ancient or modern, large or small, a cockney palace, 
or a relic of the old court days. There was nothing 
in its name to assist coniecture in any way. Thus 
again, the very subnrb ^as perplexing^ o\ aU dis- 
tricts round about London, there is none so diverse in 
its characteristics as Kensington — none so old in 
part, so new in part; so stately here, so squalid there: 
so of the country countrified in one direction, so of 
the town towny in another. Elton House might par- 
take of any of these conditions for aught that one could 
gather from its name. 

In Short, Mr. Abel Keckwitch tumed the address 
OYcr in bis mind much as some people tum their 
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letters over, stimulating their curiosity instead of grati- ' 
fying it, and spelling out the motto on the seal instead 
oi breaking it. 

At lengtH he resolved to go over to Kensington 
and reconnoitre the ground. Having cozne to this 
determination one Saturday aftemoon (on which daj, 
when practicable, Mr. Trefalden dismissed his clerks 
at five o'clock), Abel Keckwitch pushed forward with 
his work; closed the office precisely as St. Dunstan's 
clock was striking; and, instead of tradging, as nsnal, 
direct to Pentonville, tumed his face westward, and 
hailed the first Hammersmith omnibus that came by. 

It was a lovely aftemoon; warm, sunny, snmmer- 
like. Mr. Trefalden's head-clerk knew that the park 
trees were in all the beauty of their early leafage, and 
that the air beyond Charing Cross would be delicious*, 
and he was sorely tempted to take a seat on the roof. 
But prudence prevailed. To risk Observation would 
be to imperil the very end for which he was working; 
so, with a sigh, he gave up the air and the sanshine, 
and took an inside place next the door. 

The Omnibus soon filled, and, once closely packed, 
ratüed merrily on, tili it drew up for the cnstomary 
five minutes' rest at the White Horse Cellar. Then, 
of course, came the well-known newsvender with the 
evening papers; and the traditionary old lady who has 
always been waiting for the last three-quarters of an 
hour; and the conductor^s vain appeal to the gallantry 
of gentlemen who will not go outside to oblige a lady 
— would prefer, in fact, to see a dozen ladies boiled 
first 

This interlude played out, the omnibus ratüed on 
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again to the comer of Sloane Street, where several 
passengers alighted; and thence proceeded at a sober, 
leisurely rate along the Kensington-road, with the , 
green, broad park lying all along to the right, and row 
after row of stately terraces to the left. 

"Put me down, conductor," said Mr. Keckwitch, 
"at the first tuming beyond Elton House." 

He had weighed every word of this apparently 
simple sentence, and purposely waited tili the omnibus 
was less crowded, before delivering it He knew that 
the Kensington-road, taken from the point where 
Ejiightsbridge is supposed to end, up to that other 
point where Hammersmith is supposed to begin, Covers 
a fair three miles of ground; and he wanted to be set 
down as near as possible to the spot of which he was 
in search. But then it was essential that he should 
not seem to be looking for Elton House, or going to 
Elton House, or inquiring about Elton House in any 
way; so he worded his little speech with an ingenuity 
that was quite masterly as far as it went 

"Elton House, sir?" said the conductor. "Don't 
know it What's the name of the street?" 

Mir. Keckwitch took a letter from his pocket, and 
affected to look for the address. 

"Ah!" he replied, refolding it with a disappointed 
air, "that I cannot teil you. My directions only say, 
*the first tuming beyond Elton House.' I am a 
stranger to this part of London, myself." 

The conductor scratched his ear, looked puzsßled 
and applied to the driver. 

"'Arry," said he. "Know Elton House?'' 

Half a MiUion of Money. I. 20 
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"Elton House?" repeated the driver. "Can't say 
I do.» 

"I think I Iiaye heard the namd," observed a 701111^ 
man on the box. 

"Fm sure IVe seen it somewhere," said another on 
the roof. 

And this was all the Information to be had on the 
snbject. 

Mr. Keckwitch^s ingenious artifice had failed. Elton 
House was evidently not to be found without enqniiy 
— therefore inqnby must be made. It was anBoying, 
but there was no help for it Just as he Lad made 
up his mind to this alternative, the omnibas reached 
Kensington-gate and the conductor put the eame 
question to the toll-taker that he had put to the 
driver. 

"Davy — know Elton House?" 

The toll-taker — a shaggj fellow, with a ftir oap 
on his head and a straw in his mouth — pointed wiih 
his thumb over his Shoulder, and replied, 

"Somewhere down by Slade's-lane, beyoaid the 
westry." 

On hearing which, Mr. Keckwitch^s counteiMince 
brightened, and he requested to be set down at SladeV 
lane, wherever that might be. 

ßlade's Lane proved to be a narrow, winding ir- 
regulär by-street, leading out from the high^road, and 
opening at the farther end upon fields and market 
gardens. There were houses on only one side; and on 
the other, high walls, with tree-tops peeping over, and 
here and there a side-door. 
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The dweUings in Slade^s Laue were of dijBPerent de- 
grees of smallness; scarcely two of the same height; 
and all approached by litüe slips of front garden, inore 
or less cultivated. There were lodgings to let, evidences 
of humble trades, and children playing about the 
gardens and door-steps of most of them. Altogether, 
a more unlikely spot for William Trefalden to reside 
in could scarcely have been selected. 

Having alighted from the omnibus at the top of 
this Street, Mr. Keckwitch, after a hurried glance to 
left and right, chose the wall aide and walked very 
composedly along, taking rapid note of each door that 
he passed, bnt looking as stolid and nnobservant as 
possible. 

The side-doors were mostly painted of a dull green, 
with white numerals, and were evidently mere garden 
entrances to houses facing in an opposite direction. 

All at once, just at that point where the lane made 
a sudden bend to the right and tumed off towards the 
market gardens, Mr. Keckwitch found himself nnder 
the shadow of a wall considerably higher than the rest, 
and close against a gateway flsöiked by a couple of 
stone pillars. This gate occupied exactly the comer 
where the road tumed, so that it blunted the angle, as 
it were, and commanded the lane in both directions. 
It was a wooden gate — old, ponderous, and studded 
with iron bosses, just wide enough, apparenüy, for 
a carriage to drive through, and many feet higher 
than it was wide. In it was a small wicket door. 
The stone pillars were time-stained and battered, and 
looked as i£ they might have stood there since the 

20* 
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days when William of Orange brought bis Ontch court 
to Kensington. In one of them was a plain brass bell- 
handle. On both were painted, in faded and half il- 
legible letters, tbe words, "Elton House." 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Mr. Keekwitch proves himself to be a man of Original Qenios. 

A THKiLL of virtuous satisfaction pervaded Mr. 
Keckwitch's respectable bosom at this discovery. He 
bad gained the first great step, and gained it easily. 
The rest would be more difficult; but it was sure to 
foUow. Besides, he was not the man to be daunted 
by such obstacles as were likely to present themselves 
in an undertaking of this kind. They were obstacles 
of precisely that nature which his slow, dogged, cautious 
temperament was best fitted to deal with; and he knew 
this. Perhaps, on the whole, he rather liked that there 
should be some difficnlties in the way, that he might 
have the satisfaction of overcoming them. At all events, 
they gave an additional zest to the pursuit that he had 
in band; and though his hatred needed no Stimulus, 
Mr. Keekwitch, like most phlegmatic men, was not dis- 
pleased to be stimulated. 

Sufficient, however, for the day was the triumph 
thereof. Here was the gate of Elton House; and oiüy 
to have penetrated so far into William Trefalden's mys- 
tery was an achievement of no slight importance. But 
the head-clerk was not contented only to see the gate. 
He wanted to have a glimpse of the house as well; 
and so walked on to the bottom of the lane, crossed 
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over, and retumed up the other side. The lane, how- 
ever, was narrow, and the walls were high; so that, 
take it from what point he would, the house remained 
invisible. He could see the tops of two or three 
sombre-looking trees, and a faint column of smoke 
melting away as it rose against the background of blue ' 
sky, but that was all, and he was none the wiser for 
the sight. So, knowing that he risked Observation 
every moment that he lingered in Slade's-lane, he tximed 
quickly back again towards the market-gardens, and 
passed out through a litüe tornstile leading to a foot- 
way shut in by thick green hedges on either side. 

He conld not teil in the least where this path would 
lead him; but, seeing a network of sirnüar walks inter- 
secting the enclosures in various directions, he hoped 
to double back, somehow or another, into the main 
road. In the meanwhile, he hurried on tiU a bend in 
the path camed him well out of sight of the entrance 
to Slade^s-lane, and there paused to rest in the shade 
of an apple-orchard. 

It was now about half-past six o^dock. The sun 
was still shining; the evening was still warm; the 
apple-blossoms fiUed the air with a delicious perfume. 
All around and before him, occupying tiie whole space 
of ground between Kensington and Brompton, lay no- 
thing but meadows and fruit gardens, and orchards 
heavy with blossoms white and pink. A pleasant, 
peaceful scene, not without some kind of vemal beauty 
for appreciative eyes. 

But Mr. Keckwitch's dull orbs, however feebly ap- 
preciative they might be at other times, were blind ju»t 
now to every impression of beauty. Waiting there in 
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the shade, he wiped the Perspiration from his foreHeäd, 
recovered bis breath as he best could, and thonght 
only of how he might tum his joumey to some farther 
account before going back to town. It was noinch to 
have discovered Elton House; but he had yet to leam 
what manner of lifo was led in it bj William Trefalden. 
It would have been something only to have canght a 
glimpse through an open gate, to have seen whether 
the house were large or small, cheerfiil or dismal. He 
had expected to find it duU and dilapidated, witk half 
the Windows shuttered up, and the rest all black with 
the smoke of many years; and he did not feel inclined 
to go away in as much ignorance of these points as 
when he left Chancery Lane. Suddenly an idea oc- 
curred to him — a very bright, ingenious idea, which 
gave him so much satisfaction that he indulged in a 
little inaudible laugh, and started forward again quite 
briskly, to find his way out of this labyrinth of h^ge- 
rows and cabbage-gardens. 

He had not gone many yards before he came to a 
cross road whence more paths branched off in every 
direction. Here, however, like a large blue spider in 
the midst of his web, stood a portly policeman, £rom 
whom Mr. Keckwitch at once leamed his nearest way 
to Palace Gardens, and foUowed it. He asked for 
Palace Gardens this time, being anxious to emerge 
upon the High Street without again venturing too close 
to Slade's Lane in broad daylight. 

Having come out at this point, Mr. Keckwitch went 
into the first stationer^s shop that he could see, and 
bought a ledger. The stationer had some difficulty in 
supplying him, for the ledger he required was of a 
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somewhat nnusual shape and size. "It must be ob- 
long," he Said, "piain ruled, and bound in red leather." 
He would not have it ruled off in columns for ac- 
counts, and the stationer had none that were not ruled 
in that manner. At last he found one that was quite 
piain — a mere oblong book of Bath-post paper bound 
in purple cloth, with scarlet leather back and comers; 
and with this, although it was not exactly what he 
wanted, Mr. Trefalden's headclerk was forced to con- 
tent himself. He also bought a ruler, a small bottle of 
ink, and a couple of quill pens, saying that he would 
rule the book himself. 

It was now striking seven by Kensington church 
clock-, and Mr. Keckwitch, who was not used to going 
without his tea, inquired his way to the nearest coffee- 
house, which proved to be in Church-street , close hj. 
It was a modest little place enough; but he made him- 
self very comfortable there, establishing himself at a 
table at the farther end of the room, calling for lights 
and a substantial tea, and setting to work at once upon 
the ruling of his ledger. When he had done about a 
dozen pages, he divided each into three parts by a 
couple of vertical lines, and desired the waiter to bring 
him the London Post-office Directory. But he did not 
look in it for Elton House. He had searched for that 
some days back, and found no mention of it. He 
simply opened it at Kensington High-street, page 
four hundred and forty-nine, and proceeded patiently 
and methodically to copy out its Contents under the 
several titles of Name, Address, and Occupation. By 
the time that he had thus filled in some four or five 
pages, and finished his tea, it was half-past eight 
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"Fancy bread and biscuit baker, if you please, sir," 
replied Mrs. Wilson, "not confectioner." 

"Thank you, ma'am. Fancy bread and biscuit 
baker." 

And Mr. Keckwitch drew bis pen tbrougb "con- 
fectioner," and substituted Mrs. Wilson's emendation 
witb a business-like gravity that did him credit. 

"I thought tbe Post-office Directory for this year 
was out already, sir," observed Mrs. Wilson, as he 
blotted off tbe entry, and closed bis ledger. 

"This is not tbe Post-office Directory, ma'am," 
Said Mr. Keckwitch, calmly. "This is a new Directory 
of tbe Western and South- Western districts.'*^ 

"Oh indeed! a sort of new Court Guide, I sup- 
pose?" 

"Just so, ma'am. A sort of new Court Guide. 
Wish you good evenin'." 

"Good evening, sir," replied Mrs. Wilson, as he 
again raised bis finger half-way to tbe brim of bis hat, 
and left tbe shop; he had scarcely passed tbe tbreshold, 
however, when he paused, and tumed back. 

"1 beg your pardon, ma'am, for troubling you 
again," he said, "but perhaps you can teil me who 
lives at Elton House?" 

"Elton House?" 

"Yes; Elton House in Slade's-lane. I've been 
knocking and ringing there tili I'm tired, and can get 
no one to come to tbe gate. Is it uninhabited?" 

Mr. Keckwitch said this so naturally, and witb such 
an air of ill-used respectablity, that detective Kidd him- 
self would scai'cely have doubted tbe truth of bis state- 
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ment. As for Mrs. Wilson, sbe accepted ereiy word 
of it in perfect good faith. 

"Oh, no," she replied, "it's not tminhabited. The 
name is Duvemay." 

"Duvemay," repeated Mr. Trefalden's hend-derk, 
re-opening his ledger, and dipping bis pen in Mrs. 
Wilson's ink. "With your leave, ma^am. A foreign 
family, I suppose?" 

"I think she is French." 

"And Mr. Duvemay — can you teil me what pro- 
fession to enter?" 

"There is no Mr. Duvemay," said Mrs. Wilson, 
with an o*dd little cough, and a slight elevation of the 
eyebrows. "At least, not that I am aware of." 

Mr. Keckwitch looked up with that dull light in 
his eyes that only came to them under circumstances 
of strong excitement. Mrs. Wilson looked down, and 
coughed again. 

"Is the lady a widow?" he asked, huskily. 

"I believe she calls herseif a widow," replied Mrs. 
Wilson-, "but indeed, sir, I can't say what she is." 

"And there's no gentleman?" 

"I didn't say that, sir." 

"I beg your pardon, I thought I understood so." 

"I Said there was no Mr. Duvemay; and no more 
there is. But I don't desire to speak ill of my neigh- 
bours, and Madam's a customer." 

Mr. Keckwitch shook his head solemnly. 

"Dear! dear!" said he. "Very sad, very sad, in- 
deed. A wicked world, ma^am. So little real respect- 
ability in it." 

"Very trae, sir." 



"Then I suppose I must simply put down Madame 
jDv/oernay, there being no master to the house." 

"I suppose so, sir. There is no master that I 
know of; at least, no acknowledged master." 

"Still, if there is a gentleman, and he lives in the 
house, as I think you implied just now — " 

"Oh, sir, I imply nothing," said the mistress of 
the shop, somewhat impatiently, as if she had had 
enough of the subject. "Madame Duvemay's doings 
are nothing to me ; and the gentleman may be her hus- 
band for aught I know to the contrary." 

"You cannot give me his name, ma'am?" 

"No, sir." 

"I am sorry for that. I ought to have his name if 
he really lives in the house." 

"I cannot give it to you, because I don't know it," 
said Mrs. Wilson, rather more graciously. "I cannot 
even take it upon myself to say that he lives at Elton 
House. There is a gentleman there, I believe, very 
constantly; but he may be a visitor. I really can't 
teil; and it's no business of mine." 

"Nor of mine, if he is only a visitor," replied Mr. 
Keckwitch, again closing his ledger, and preparing to 
be gone. "We take no note of visitors, but weVe 
bound to take note of regulär inhabitants. I'm very 
much obliged to you ma'am — very much indeed." 

"Tm sure, sir, you're very welcome." 

"Thank you. A little help often goes a long way 
in matters of this kind; and it isn't pleasant to stand 
at a gate knocking and ringing for half-an-hour to- 
gether." 

"No, indeed; far from it, sir. I can't think what 
all the servants were about, to let you do so." 
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"Good evenin' once more, ma'am." 
"Good evening, sir." 

And Mr. Keckwitch walked out of the shop, this 
time without turning back again. 
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